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Monday 29th September 
at 11 am 

at New Rond Street 

Printed Books 

including English Li l era tore. History, Biography, Travel and Topo- 
graphy of the 16tli to the 19th Century, with a few books of Science 
and Natural History. 

Catalogue El 

Tuesday 30th September 

at 3.30 pm (Lots 366 to 452) 

and fallowing dny at 10.30 am (Lots 497 to 650) 

House Sale at Much Hudhain Hall 

Nr. Bishops St o rtf o id, Herts. 

Art ltcforeme, Liner at lire, and Boulw oil various other su-fij-Mts £o»ru 
film Library at Much iladham Hall. 

Catalogue £5 

Wednesday 8 th October 
at 10.30 am 

nt Sotheby King and Chasemore, 

Station Road, t'nlborough, 

West Sussex RH20 IAJ 

Telephone : (07982) 3831 ( 

Printed Books 

includiiiB Antiquarian and Modern Books, Atlases and Maps, Children's 
and Illustrated Books, Literature, Natural History, Reference, Travel 
and Topogrupliy, and others. 

Catalogue E.t 

Thursday 9th October 
and following day at 1 pm 
at 115 Chancery Lane 

Printed ltodks 
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including Art Reference, Natural History and Sporting, Railways, 
Literature and others, and hunks from rite Library of the lute Sir Cecil 
Beaton, CJUv. 

Catalogue £1.50 
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THE ONLY ENGLISH . : 
EDITION OP THE 

’SelecM LVRICS AND 
SATIRES of THE EARL 
of ROCHESTER* 

• EdKid mull an Introduction 

by Ronald Dunoan • 
dual Publlatiqd 'by Hm 
REBEL PRESS 

n u. + »p p > p 

• Or dor 1 to; 

element books ltd., 

Tlobunr now Salisbury, WlUa, 


PUBLISHING 


EDITORIAL 
ASSISTANT , 

1 The Society of Antiquaries 
of London is seeking a per- 
yon w|tia publish ln» experi- 
ence to assist did General 
-Secretary, Mr. F, H. 
Thompson, with the editing, 
.of the Society’# pnbll- 
. cations : Atiiiijuarlit jour- 
nal, Archaeologta. Research 
Ha ports, ebc. Tlic post 
Huifld suit an arts graduate, ' 
preferably- tn archaeology,' 
art liSstory; nr history, with 
1 keen visual sense arid a 
«ooU command or English. 
Wes»SnO-:' ; - Wwldn# ; coo- 
dtUpnni Salary by: ■ 

a Hon. Further rUnaUs; from 
Ilia ■ Central . Sect* carW 

Society of, Antiquaries o*' 
London,. Burlington Hmm.> 
Piccadilly, London WIV, 
0 HS. to whom application 
Cln . own. . iwirtWjcliipg) 
eiiaaid bo uddressed. . .< 
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Wednesday, October 1 at 10 a. in.. j 

EARLY PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS \ 

The Property of The General Theological Seminary, New York City, and other owwi 

Primed books, including Bibles : Mainz Fust & Schoeffer’s 1462; 
Eggestein’s second and third Bibles, first Latin Bibles printed ia Basel, 
Cologne, Venice, Naples, Paris and Ulm ; four Nuremberg Koberger 
Bibles; the fourth Bible in German, Augsburg, Zainer, and other early 
editions in other languages : the First Edition of Nicolaus de Lyra's 
Post ill a, Rome 1471-72, the only complete copy in the U.S.A. aad 
Kobcrger's illustrated edition of the same work 1481; 12 Missals and Book; ' 
of Hours, six of them printed on vellum, including the Antwerp, Phutt'itT 
1570 Horae, one of two known copies; a group of early Italian books,., 
many illustrated, including the Hypnerotomachia, 1499. Manuscripts', 
include one of the earliest dated Hebrew Bibles, Ashkenaz February ^, 
1264, 2 Vols., folio, 474 leaves; five Greek manuscripts, mid-tenth to 1 
fifteenth centuries; a Canibrai Book of Hours c. 1440 and an Epfo/M # 
Privilegiitm from Pope Alexander III, Frascati, 11 July 1172. : 

Catalogue $20 by mail. Order by Sale No. 5002 with cheque sent ti 
Christie's Now York at the address below ; 

On view at Christie's New York September 24 to 27th from 10 a.ty, w 
4.30 p.m. and September 30 from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Enquiries to Stephen C. Massey in New York. Tel. : (212) 826 1792, 

All sales subject to the conditions printed in the catalogues. 

Christie’s : 502 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Tel : (212) 546 1009 
Christie’s : » King Street, St. James's, London SW1Y 6QT. Tel. : (01) 6*9 MM 
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LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION CONTROL 

(information ftefrfeval/SIbHograpMc Organisation and 
Information Sources) 

Able to teach' at all levels In the School’s programmes. 
The precis^ nature of the teaching oan be tailored to 
(he stronqths ol the person appointed. Reoent practi- 
cal experience In any ol the areas of the programme 
is essential. . 1 

A Union Membership Agreement Is in operation In 
relation to this post. ■ - 

Salary Scales :• 

Senior Lecturer : £8,953*£10,539 (bar)— £1jf ( 299 
Lecturer II 1 < M,0t2-£0,7ltt . 

Details from: f he. Services Officer, Leeds Polytechnic 
Cplveriey Street, Leads' LSI 3HE. Tel: 0S32 402355. 
Closing Date : Friday, 3 October, IflBO. Please enclose 
S-a.e. . . > 
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The Englishing 
of Dante 

Wavell, Mrs Gandhi^ 
the last days of the Raj 

Poets from Porlock 
hy Theodore Weiss ' 

Byzantium, medieval Rome, 


H ot mj d e for this world’s palnJ}Vith brown, soft iiair close. 
7fbH m*? r oars,/ And longing eyes half veiled by slumberous tears/ 
linn. seen through mists of rain.” This illustration for 

*: sonnet ” Madonna Mia”, from which the above lines are 
104 c ' r/ r °* d ttWnhar of ink drawings made by Mervyn Peake in 
flxtracfy from Wilde’s poems. These have now been 
toother fo a single book, Mervyn POhke/Oscar Wilde, pu^- 
47pp. Sidgiuick and Jackson. £4.95. 0 283 986 57 3). 
ntnlted to 200 copies if also 1 available, from Gordon 


The poet as translator 
by Charles Tomlinson 

Fiction: Mordecai Richler, 
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October Books 

! The. Illustrated Dictionary of British History 

GENERAL EDITOR : ARTHUR MARWICK 
372 illustrations 93X7$ii]S (24.0 X 18.50ms J 
ISBN U 500 25072 3 £8.95 October 6 

Paper Pools 

DAVID COCKNEY .. • • , 

122 iilusttations, 87 ih.cotour 10J X 9j ins' 

(26.9 X 23.0c ms) , , . 

ISBN 0 500 2331 1 X £10.00 Octobcr'J3' 

1 The Ring of the Nibelung 

Wagner's Epic Drama Illustrated by 
•ULDERIGO 

30 colour plates and 2 vignettes 13 J X 93 ins 
(34.0 X 24.5cms) 

ISBN 0 500 23324 I £20.00 October J3 

Earthly Paradise 

Garden and Courtyard in Iskfim 
JONAS LEHRMAN . 

258 illustrations, 15 ip colour, 'and 49 plans 108 X Slims 
(27.0X21.0cms) 

ISBN 0 500 01236 9 £22.(j0 October 20 

The Thames and Hudson Manual of 
Silversmithing 

FRANCES LOYEN 

176 illustrations 9±X6J3ns (24.lXl5.9cms) 

Thames and Hudson Manuals 

Hardcover ISBN 0 500 67021 8 £7.95 

Paperback ISDN 0 S00 68021 3 £3.95 October 20 ' 

Native Arts of North America 

CHRISTIAN F. FEEST 

193 illustrations, 20 in colour, mid 2 minis SiX Slins 
(21.0X14,9 cm s) 

World of Art Library r . 

Hardcover ISBN 0 500 18 179 S £5.95 • 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 20179 X £2.05 October 20 ■ 

Tiffany Windows 

ALASTAIR DUNCAN 

230 lUustradOns, 114 In colour 12 k Skis (30,5 X23.0cms) 
ISBN 0 500 23321 7 £20.00 October 20 * 

Fantastic Architecture 

MICHAEL SCIIUYT AND JOOST ELFFERS 

3 ®§l nilstrBlions « colour 114 k 9)ins 
(28.6X 24.8rnis) 

ISBN 0 500 34082 .\ £16.00 October 27 

. r . ' 

The Gods and Symbols of Ancient Egypt 

An Illustrated Dictionary 
MANFRED LURKfcR 

< 2U X15.9L-ms) 

ISBN O r 5QO 11018 2 . £8,95 October 27 ; 

The Gentle fiye ’ 1 

Photographs by Jane Sown of The Observer 
1M duotbiiej IfustraHon ;94 X 9Jlrts ,(24.B X 2 4. 8c ms) 
Paperbawk lSHN 0 500 27204 2 £6:95 October 27 . ' 

InteHftt Vietts 5 " 

ERICA BROWN 

197 in contour 11 X9ins (28.0X22.9 ems) 
ISBN 0 500. 34085 4' £11. pS. October -27 '■ > 1 

Interviews withFrancis Bacon 1962-1979 

DAVID SYLVESTER \ 

129 illustrations 9|X6|ina (24.0X 17.1cnis) ' * 

JKS and enlarged paperback edition 
ISBN 0 500 27196 8 £4.95 October 27 

Masterpieces from the fopkapt Museum 

; Paintings and Miniatures 

mazha^s^ipsIrdguj-. 

■fj' lft :c °loMr and gold 9| xilins ■ ' . 

(25.0 X 28.0cms) 

ISBN 0 500 23323 3 £24.00 October 27 

A Portrait of Lost; Tibet 

RQSfiMARY JONES TUNG • V 

PHOTOGRAPH BV ILYA TOLSTOY AND BROOKE 

^^^ (20 - 3 x 235 c r } ; 

Nursery Songs '.v ' .. ! 
•'ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL WOODROFFE 
MUSip ARRANGED fiY JOSEPH MOORAT 
D Wi fu l* r 12X81n»a (30.5X2J.6cms). 

ISp^ p 500 .01242 3, £4,p5 Obt^jp- 27 . 
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Duhle : The Divine Comedy —TruhxliUed i»y Kenneth Murkt-nric * 

George Holmes- : Dome 

aiicii ael carver Ronald Lew in : The Chief— Meld iVIm shnl l.oril Wot ell 

nil up mason Dom Monies ; Mrs Gandhi 

iiui.h tinker Nicholiis Aliniset-jdli and Pi-nilerrl Moon (Kdilnrs) : The Transfer 
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\ oliime 9: the Fixing of u Time Limit 4 November 1946 — 22 March 1SI7 
Author, Author 

Fiction 

david lodge Mordccal Ricliler j Joshua Then und Now 
c. p. butler G (inter Grass : Kopfgeburton 

F.RIC koHN Kurt Voiincgm und Ivan Chermayeff: Sun Moon Slur 

a. s. hyatt Penelope Fitzgerald i Human Voices 
PAUL bailey Frederick Bunch : Rounds 
rAimciA chair Bapsl Sidlnva : The Crow Fillers 
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.Valenti Cunningham 
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fi'arbo (Nullnnal Film Theatre) 

My American Uncle (Academy 2 Cinema) 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (WI«morr Hull) 

Stanley Spencer (Royal Academy) [ 

Watch on ilie Rhine (l.yltelum) . 1 

Company (Cotleuloe) j' 

The Ducheffg of Malfl (Ruyul KxetnuiRe Theatre MmuhtMrrl ■ ;j 

SiihinRrlnerA (TheMrc UpstRlrn, (toyu) Court) .... \ 

Kenuiinders '' iitfli 

i i.-, , J- ' . 

To the Editor 

Among this week’s coni rib ii lor s ' t 

Fifty years on . , , , ; 'gjfj 

fe5r,|&5gjN Children— llrit : .:h Im,ni K r«„, Anprc'.hTP. .* 

Phyllis Harrison (Edhor) i The Home Children 

Georgians Dlakiston ; Woburn and the Ruxclls • 

D. L. Rydz : The Parliamentary Agents . 

The Poet as Translator \ 

William H. Pritchard : Lives of the Modern Pacta 

J. L. Bolton i The Medieval English Economy !1!>0-)<KK) 

Barbara Kfiflhh : The Lords of llbldcrnes* lUfffi-1 2fAi . 

Christopher Oqna]fkon : Martin of Tours 

Wd ’fSfier Writers " TaI * on Edgllsh, American . ,J 

P.nle| B. Schware i Conr.d-Alm.y^.'. Foll y l. Und.r W»lrr n E,w f 

W | cho | , i.WD || ‘s i° n ^ jn,. Man on the let C.p-Th. Lift «[ Au*u« CwrtW" 1 

of H.Vv. Tilroan 11 ' gh M<)Un, “ iny antl Cold Seas^u Biography 

R. V. Comfirford : Oiaries J, Klckham - ' 

Peter Uvi; The riili bf Krbnos . ' [ ^ 

US A si we C 1930 * HS5 ~ I m *** and Rea,,l y in Britain, France and 
P»»ld Thorny, iy ^ur. 11 ^ and. Sociwl Stl.oc. ' ;/ ^ 

^ -4 

Se^tghn 51% SfoniKm 01 ° f Rrf P , fe I, m» from Erasmus to Sp)o« a : J. • 

« and the Devil in SiAlfe)Bb<enfury>Ii^y*f < l ; 
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DANtR : 

Tbe Divine Comedy . 

Ti-juildted liy C. H. Sisson. 

455pp. MjulIi ester : Carcxuet C8.95. 
85535 27.J X 

DANTE : 

The Divine Comedy 

Tninalfltied by Kenneth Mackenzie. 

Stt Opp. The Folio Society. £9.95. 
GEORfiK IIOLMES J ~ 

fkinte 

104pp. Oxford University Press. 9Sp 
paperbdck. 

0 19 287504 3 

It would be no exaggeration to soy 
diet Pour Quartets awes as much 
to Dante ns to any single writer in 
Eliot's native tongue. Nor is this an 
eccentricity ; on the contrary, the 
Djntesqne quality of Pour Quartets 
in iiucgrul to its achievement. 
Modern poetry grew from . the 
BitempL to abandon poetic diction 
and write of the " unhappy 
con.scioii-.ness " in the language 
wlrioli belongs to it. It reached 
fruition when that language, uneasy, 
embarrassed though it was, began 
to bear the weight of ideas which 
transcended and measured its un- 
certainties. It is a stylistic achieve- 
ment tn produce an idiom that is 
true to the resonances of common 
' experience, while dignified enough 
to convey such a moral iden. That 
achievement was Dante's. It was 
also Eliot's. 

When Eliot had acquired liis 
style, he felt obliged to repudiute 
Milton (perhaps the only great poet 
to have been a crypto-Italian without 
also being crypto-Catholic). The 
reasons that lie offered (and which 
were endorsed by Leavis, and so by 
a whole generation of critics and 
writers) were odd, and in sumo 
way< unscrupulous. But the motive 
for the gesture is clear. It was neces- 
sary to dissociate Dante and Milton, 
first as versifiers, secondly as 
thinkers. The . superficial resem- 
blance between them, so often in- 
voked by their iiineicoiitli-contury 
admirers, points in the direction of 
political and theological commit- 
ment. But the Miltonic stylo 1$ ele- 
vated and sublime, un9uitod to the 
poetry of unboltof. By contrast. 

■ Dante combines plain speaking and 
. noble sentiment; he uever uelles 
either the unhappiness which de- 
fines him, or the vision which draws 
him on. This suggests a model of 
poetic style suited to the expression 
of metaphysical desolation. The 
orderliness of Dante's verse soems 
to represent an achievement that Is 
stylistic and spiritual at once. It is 
a"! though the poet rose to felicity 

• through the purification of sinful 
•• spo^ch. So lie served as a model for 

|he attempt — variously . undertaken 
by. Eliot, Stevens and Pound — to 
bring ^ order to the experience oF 
unbelief by brloging order to its 

- language. 

. The stylistic distinction between 
Milton and Dante needs no com- 
«nent. But there is a distinction of 
ymnn that in part serves to explain 
it. Tbe power of Milton is a power 
more muscular than intellectual ; 
his language, abstracted from the 
spoken tongue,, seems,, like the 
Word of Goa, sto create father than 
to. record its subject-matter. It sends 
(Rit a. vision into infinite space, 
tihich proceeds unimpoded by the 

- Preoccupations of mortality. Mil- 

• ton's paradise is human, but with* 
ORt the contingencies of human life : 
HS/ pathos and beauty stand out* 
sioe the realm of local emotions. 
Xante's verse, by contrast, ranges 
neely through all human experi- 
ence, and is never so far advanced 
m abstraction as to lose contact with 
* particular place and a particular 

\ i “mi*. 

Thi s does not mean that Dante 
•w iess universal than Milton. On 
■ 5 ■ contrary, his universality is of 
, ; ■Higher order, precisely because the 
I 'fit 3 • , stems from and makes room 
;• Mr what is most ephemeral. Dante 
; was unconcerned to be of any time 
“Is own, and he wished to 
.“H“f rs tqnd his time completely, dear 
v£? a highly specific historical 
!;• u ,<m in t? rm * of the eternal 
EiS"*?? to: wljirh lie was a witness. 
PiHft *h-«.e »-•■» L -'-- ihe 

er, 

tuBM which :WIii; tnuvvd 

lOgl^i.of ti)qi)gbt t 

(pahs; this ip4uuUu - ity ‘Of 


vision tlint there arose die peculi- piefers to begin frnm die ideas of first impulse of love is therefore 
srity of style. Just as he suw the courtly lure which find embodiment aansual, and ir lm« the human Irndy 
full' uf nun in terms of the spiri- in the figure of Beatrice, mid m — ur mure precisely, the luim.m 
tual desolation of Ids native city, move on from there to the tico* face— .is its obiect. It is die smile 
so did he translate the abstractions Fiatoiiic cosmology which Dume of Beatrice that loads D.iiue nit 
or Thondst pldlosophy into a com- studied during his years of exile. In tli rough Paradise, and which 
me n tar y upon his own personal other words, he emphusi/es the reveals to him die Love of which 
pilgrimage. This reconciling of uspect of Dante which most unites she is the refulgence. So erotic 
fragmented experience willi a him with the poetic orthodoxies of love points towards Cud ; but its 
redeeming ideul was on inspiration the pre-Renaissance, and, os a result, sens mil beginnings contain a ;cmp- 
Tn Eliot. In his early essay Eliot gives no very vivid impression of tatinn. (Without that temptation it 
had praised Dante's ability to turn his stylistic and visionary uchieve- could not be free, just as Admit 
philosophy into vision. But this meat, lie introduces us elaborately could nor hnvc loved God freely 
praise con can led his own longing, u< the problem of Beatrice’s reality, had he no means tn disobey.) If 
partly fulfilled in Four Quartets, acknowledging the while lb.it it n man sinks, like Dante, into carnal 
to turn vision into philosophical hurdly mailers to an understanding desire, then Ids will is perverted 
truth, of the poetry whether or not this from the object of love ; he must ‘ 

Ir la not than qurnrkino tn Find supreme fiction was also reel. He then pa9s through the "refining 

that Dante lias become a^it were mentions the influence of Caval- fire” described in Pursatnrio (and 

1 fit ^ F«al C. cantl, offering the following sum- Invoked In Four Quartets). When 

u 'Tv TL«en? tranelSCfi mtiry of the Donna wi Preen : he reaches the reward and fulfil- 
into colloquial free verse is test!* ‘‘ Love . . is . i“ st a powerful emotion ment of love it is no longer an 
many to this canonization, and it f *” ' v ‘ 1,ch » h * r ® ,s , a Physical ex* individual but a universal rli.it he 
provides the opportunity to reflect P^natio*! : it doesn t put you hi encounters. I" this universal, the 
on the enutemporarv significance touch with truth or goodness quite element of ind.yiduahtv remains i 
nF tbp helln stile (Some idea of tl,e reverse indeed". ('* J do not It remains in the smile of Beatrice, 
Sisson's interest in the aspects of lm ' ,e "* wrote Cavalcanti, ‘‘that a which is nobody’s smile but hers, 
rim. fn ,„h!nti i tin ..a ..pfJ-rpd rm mnn °f uase heart will understand even when she is all but absorbed 
be gathered* from the facl llu? this "V meaning v ; nevertheless one into the light of the Divinity, 
phrase is deliberately mis- can vmnine to say that Ills meaning 0ne of niost striking of 

translated. It becomes, by way of was n01 Dame's transformations of this 

signalling Dante's modernity, "the Holmes argues, that the amaigo- doctrine lies in Ins political phi loso- 


that of Kenneth Mackenzie, pub* an ‘°"8 ?. Ut ft 1 * of ,ovc< , ,n a 

l is lied by the Folio Society. The , Sui ?, l v 4 C *5 describes her c 


i famous line she 
contentment : hi suu 


teuemeu H.ic..pt LO unite imhic CMm „ ,, .u„ a thought impregnates his itlioni. God, 

with his ieaitintate heirs It has to p° u, t| y love ? It secins to be there w ||| s 0l i r peace, and this is what 
be remembered, in considering these r ha- le« Pl H'^S» e K ’ ‘ 7n" fhlrJl! pacif j os " ,,d P 1 *"*** «* (“ resonance 

trunslntions, thot Anglo-Soxoa inter- Vwf»? . *kJ V?nIV i?! !,' ,ost bv Cn, 7 wlth h,s will is oili- 

est in Dante had long preceded Mldd|e 6 001^1 P^nr/ U i vmimc ‘'“'/nL'ilIty "). More than tltut. His 
the Eltntian revolution in taste. The Sft eSK f u „ t lS <qm wa v J l 1 Q '^ P eo «« «wcn«t two 
Divine Comedy was translated in- ffSJSJhS 1S5 *“!?h am m.i ln,t ono. In obedience we 

numerable times during the lust io,?2i ni? f fS? w hlch d |4 o Una< Vsr a is«i obctlieiuc 

century, and into every available B 01 h HolmM l ,,a,ses is the highest expression of our free* 

pneticul idiom, frooi Cary’s hlunk ' „ , , , , , . . , dmit and so brines us closest to God. 

verse willi the diciinu of Scott to Still, tlnlmes is tiiiuunhihly right To disobey is to will disharmony 
the business-like fluency of Long- Jo empliu.sl/c the ccniriiiity of love and to sever the soul from love. The 
fellow. Those translations accotn- , in Dames philosophy, and It is jm- punishments meted out In Hell are 
pan ied the flowering of Dnnie portnnt to understand the doctrine so described that it is the punJsIi- 
sclinlursltip in Eng I and, which Jove if we nre to assess the mants rliomselvos, and nor llie veil 
Involved one of our great prime merits of any particular translation . of earthly satisfaction which tem- 
ministers (G lads tone), led to the ,a l° ve which moves the sun and porarlly concealed them, which 
foundation of the Oxford Dante V ,e oc . st0I 7 5 11 1S , « vc . w , ,llc " their victhns nro seen inwardly to 
Society, Inspired Edward Moore’s ‘haws the soul towards God, by a have. desired. 

meticulous Studios in Dante and J « M ^ i nv n wCI aL Dante’s political vision follows 

culm inn ted m the Temple Classics J iifS, \u* innnoellatcly from the tlmuglit active 

edition of the Comedy, which has f,. * Jl”? nJ 0 ! i« W !„ in Piccnrda's unothegiti. The Cliurc It, 

made succeeding generations faml- ‘•‘saaom, and it is the picsLiice oi God’s will in the world, culls to 
liar with the text and its interpret!., absence of love which d.stM^u.shes J* freely to adopi iis yoke and so 
tlon. This edition, acting jointly with the blessed fi om the damned. How locn n n i ze th at i ts authority binds 

Dorothy Sayers’s insttfferabl/ Pen* Onmi® * d^Vfnc.Tou^ lo 1m vc 148 " ol tlwn "* U h»t Uirough 

guin, has ensured that English i rfl ^ L ?l i n love. The relation between tlio 

readers make serious efforts to read l l°"' “ h Church and its me in hors must ho, 

the original. Its succ nct and hug •mbi “"“rtr il like the bond of love, ono of free! 
scholarly notos nre due largely to jvim an unusual tepertoiy ot j R ( lh - 4 . ft 

the unassuming Rev P H. Wick- thought and emotion. dom' in whid. the while soul is 

steed, who introduced Ibsen to the Dante's hidden master was engaged. It must therefore 

English reading public and refuted, Aristotle, who said that God moves be felt, in time, as a kind of ineluc- 
in a review af Das Kapital } the the world as the beloved moves the lability. The Church cannot Impose 
labour theory of value. lover, If Daiite's vision has a single irsalf bv force without noimtlna tho 


a review of. Das (Capital , the the world as the beloved moves the lability. The Church cannot impose 
hour theory of value. lover. If Dante's vision bos a single itself by force without negating the 

JL?1U"J^S3Ea£i d'.V- |,r '" ci , pfc .' ,f 1 V ut,,or,,, ; l . . , 

ssaf^fflg.si £s .ai.'tsess s. 

°u,Pu Bn l* ! the same tiling can be seen both in L r . om the P 0l )f flr °( wor d *y Pences. 


theology and politics which are offiS W The power of a prince Is goSd only 

hard to improve upon without h , tt . nnt . ....... to the extent that it freelv aligns 



Iiajiaii tBKt 1 # sjigmiy tuui at nines su |>j ect t0 Fortune. Under the aspect *ed power and negates the treeuam 
siginflcantly) corrupt, and that the of g tern j ty it Jb su bject only to the of its subjects. It follows thot powor 
fnSlmtlS mod^rn“?«2E /n°hi« h , C of Go y d. Freedom, as the --divine and authority .must be separable 
Af?^!!S!SSdJSS£f1h!» principle in man, constitutes our (fo-jas the. better to combine )- 1 J ft 

Gils YWuId sUreJy be everyonO s p*e- oisence. But: God moves by love, so glsq .follow* that power should lie 
ferred- ed.dqiL. ot the Hornedy: ^ th/Wdstf bf I^e i s alft friS 7 WhTi princes, Wiiilo for the Church 

It seems to me. therefore, that Love does not feci free: in this authority alone is enough. In making 
the best way to become acquainted world, at least, it appears always to itself a Princedom,, the Church of 
with Dante is through dm Temple afflict us. Seen from tbe proper Rome offended agumst its mission. 
Classics edition. There is more 1 metaphysical .height, this com- Harmony among princes wit] proceed 
to be learned from.it than from, any pulsion reveals itself to be not from ecclesiastical, but from 
short introduction, and there is illusory. The illusion is born secular power: hence the noed.Foi; 
little in George Holmes’s workman- of thb fact that, in love, an Empire separate From the Church; 
like volume for the’ Past Masters a man chooses with his whole Ffom the height of this political 
scries which Would lead one to .soul, and not with some appetitive vision Dante surveyed the world of 
recommond it as an alternative. To Part of it: therefore ho compels his day and, saw the same inadequacy 
write an introduction to Dante in nirtiself. Love that Is not perverted in Hi political arrangements^ as he 
some form other than footnotes is froth its proper trajectory seeks the felt in his own personal life; in noth 
Indeed far from easy. .What is one freedom of another, and this free- was tho same estrangement from 
introducing 7 The poetry? -The dom lies in the personality, die. llie. will of God. 
life? The philosophy? The quiddity, which makes the other For Dartto, then, love is bath the 

criticism ? The political doctrine? who he is. Love which desires not eternal origin and die historical 
AH these are so worthy of atfen- the quiddity but the generality of e5g eitce of mankind. This’ Is the 
tion in themselves that it is not the other is not love but lust ; it universal meaning of die Corned y. 
surprising if an introductory text expresses not the freedom but the These wbo miss the meaning will 
should have to select apiong them, enslavement of., the subject, just as be impressed tiot by the sublime . 
Nevertheless it would seem natural it seeks not the freedom but the v i 9 i on 0 f Paradisa but' by those 
to give priority to theology, and enslavement' of the beloved. poignant episodes In the inferno— 

' k ■' ‘precisely - the realm io The mystery of love' arises In the Francesca da Rimini, Count LTgo- 

which Mr Holmes seems least sure following 1 ' wuy. The individual is ling, Brunistto La tin i— which repre- 
of himself. Unknowable ‘ .... 

:he impression that 1 (indfutduwn e* 


:he impression that 1 (ir^dividutstn ^i 
it believe in ' God, . ,sc|io’ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
in <psrt-i Aristotle’s. > ,t(me L . 


In the Inferno — 
iui s Count ITgo- 
ni — which -repre- 
nantic mind the 
te’s adiiavement. 
i total dedication 

ly. m than tig rep£ 


WRITING 

fames Greene 45c 
David Lewis 

Two psychologists present the first 
popular account of : graphonomy, 
the remarkable new science that 
can reveal amazingly accurate and 
detailed insights inio personality, 
intelligence, health ana emotion; - 
all through an analysis oFhandwrit- 
ing. Developed in universities 
throughout the world, the methods 
described in this book can be used 
by anyone to read the significance 
of pressure, direction, curve or 
stroke. A real breakthrough in 
personality assessment. 

285 62449 0 256 pages 
September 25 £6.95 

the Inter- 
rupted 

JOURNEY 

TWO LOST HOURS ABOARD 
A FLYING SAUCER 

John G. Fuller 

The bestselling nmltor of The Ghost 
of Flight 401 und The Airmen Who 
Would not Die investigates site in- 
credible case of Barney ami Betty 


1 1 ill . the couple who claimed under 
hypnosis tn have been abducted by 
aliens and taken mi board a dying 


saucer. Examined by the eminent 
psychiatrist Dr. Beniamin Simon] 
their evidence, recorded on tape, is 
given here in full. The ’most fully 
documented case nf a ’close en- 
counter' ever recorded, this book is 
an important contribution to tiic 
literature on ufology. 

285 624504 360 pages 
September 25 £6.95 
With 8 pages of photographs 
• »r 

LIVING WITH 
YOUR NEW 


ITLUVi 


A SURVIVAL GUIDE FOR 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS 

Elly Rakowitz St 
Gloria S. Rubin 

A really sensible und practical book 
that looks at parentcare rather than 
babycare. Covering an aspect neg- 
lected by the many babycare books 
on the market, it helps new parents 
to cope with the emotional and 
physiological -stresses of having a 


baby, enabling them to understand 
ihej'r sudden moods «i)d reset) l- 
ment* 'arid ‘showing them ' how to 
survive the exhaustion of having a 
new and demanding individual in 
their midst. 

28562425 3 256piue$- 
Septcm bfr 25 . £6.95 ■' 


MANCHESTER 
UNITED: MY 


Sammy Mcllroy 

8 ne of the brightest stars in the 
niccd galaxy adds his story w this 


United galaxy adds his story to this 
pnpular scms- in a book fhai de- 
scribes his career with United since 
leaving school] his team mates and 
managers, and hi! imeraatibnil 
successes for Northern Iceland. 

285624512 176 rages 
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iho underlying view: bleak because 
behind Sisson’s admiriition one 
feds the nagging presence of un- 
belief. It is a great achieve men i to 
have given Dante lo the modern 
render in such a way that the 
poem's significance is placed not 
in its ■ beginning but in its end. 
Sisson redresses ihe balance against 
ages of misreacl'ing : Liu i lie re- 

dresses it with a I'cngcaiice, employ- 
ing verse that is stark, cold, often 
deliberately uiiconipelling int its re- 
fusal of every rhetorical device. It 
is impossible nnt to admire rhe 
result, just as it is impossible nut 
to wish that it were 'otherwise. 

Dante's versification mid his 
IndiiftSit are inseparable : it is 
pwtily this that is meant by the 
** vision ary ’» quality of the Comedy. 
The translator Is faced with the 
*>i4k of holding verse-form and 
thourfit together so that, the horm- 
vny between the sensuous move- 
of the one and ihe argument 
i j * u ot her is preserved. Without 
this hanmony, or rnrher trail s- 
P weitey, between thought mid 
'^■"wention. riie vision fades into 
dwknesB. Sisson’s translation brings 
tfils problem into focus, as - ■ it 
bangs into foetus the. whole signifi- 
cance ot Dante for conteuuiorary 
verse. There is no .doubt that 
btsson understands and deeply - 
sympathises with the doctrines of 
whe Paradise. He expresses them 
indeed with the greatest clarity. 
Himself a constitutional theorist of 
some distinction, and one of the 
most philosophical poets of our 
ttme, Sisson defers quickly to 
Dante s thought process, translating 


LITERATURE 


it into loose rhythms responsive to 
absiruci ideas. Hence the most 
beautiful ninmcm« occur not in rhe 
Inferno, but in the oilier nvn 
cuntiche. Here, for example, is the 
bt-giiiiiiiii; of i lie grout hymn in ihe 
Virgin it id, which the pnem ends : 
Virgin niorhor, ilnughtL-r uf your 

soil, 

Humble nnd exalted beyond any 
, oilier creature 

I’he seiilcd end of the eturmil plan. 
You are she who made lm mu n 
nnt lire 

So noble, that ihe maker of it 
himself 

Did nnt scorn irt have himself made 

by it. 

In your womb was Jii again iIihl 

hive 

By whose ivdi'mih, in the cccrniil 

'Ibis floivcr bus gcrminatetl *as if’is. 

Thera is u solemnity in these 
lines, and u respect for doctrine, 
dial are close io Dante. Ami 
who lever there Is of clum.su less is 
explained by dim. ’Jim phrase 
" die n taker of it himself. Did not 
scorn to hove himself made by it" 

« an exuuiplc. Awkward mid un- 
bending in English, it lms Its 
justification in its sense. There 
is no hope ihar our Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, could encompass the syn- 
tactical condensation of “ if sno 
Fattore/non disdegnd di fursi sua 
fall urn ", but . the thought is the 
same— or almost so. "To have him- 
self made by it" breathes the same 
open air as the original ; “ to make 
himself made by K ", although more 
true, does nor. Sisson*9 com- 
promise enables us no sense Dante’s 


meaning: which is that no agent 
bin God was active in this mystery. 

Nothing in die sound, sense or 
rhythm of Dante’s words deviates 
from die itu-uning, or from nniunil 
Indian, while each resonance carries 
die render I'linhor into the heart 
uf u mystery which no words cun 
quite cnntsiin. It is impossible to 
rcpnmcli Sisson for having arrived 
only at die ilireslmid whore the 
meaning makes itself visible. Few 
inill.tlittors even get sn for. Kenneth 
Miickciizip’s version provides nil 
instriietive coni nisi, employing ns it 
docs a nviimtniHiiis variant uf the 
iilaiik verse tinidc plausible liy 
Cary : 

0 Virgin Moilu-r, dnuglner of your 

Soil, 

Lowly and yet above all creatures 

y, i , , . raised, 

Fred esi tiled goal of the eternal plan, 
You did ennoble hiimnn nature sn 

1 hat he who made It deigned Him- 

. self to he 

iis creature. It was in your womb 

... , . „ , that Love 

Was kindled once again, hunentli 
.... . . ihe wurinth 

i ms rose lms opened in eternal 

At first sight this flows more 
naturally (ul though after a hundred 
lines the effect begins to poll). But 
the sense is lost. Leaving aside the 
gross overtones of « predestined ’’ 
(settled , as Sisson translates it, 

, ftssa , m the original: and there 
is no doubt as to which of those 
English words captures Lhe mean- 
ing), one has only to think of the 
o vein ones of ’’ creaturo For the 
speaker of modern F.uglish it Is 


impossible lo use that word to con- 
vey the sense of single agency that 
Dame expressed. Moreover, it'is not 
mitt God deigned: lie did not dis- 
dain; and ihe ruse, which is 

opened " in MucKcnzie, is g v4 -. 
minuted in Hume's pence, 

Sisson writes with u pressure or 
t henry at his dhow, mid sonic of 

i Ins lie reveals directly in his sumc- 
wlmi in use k- hum ul ' inirodiieiinii. 
Dante whs similiir ; his defence of 
vernuriilur poetry and liis liteniry 
self-ccinclsm show him us concerned 
as any iimderu poet In dvnionsirute 
his up-toduleiiess. Through (he 
del mice of ihe cn I loipiiul idiom, mid 
inniiigh Klim's recogniiion or ilie 
■sign i fii-d nee of this defence, Dame 
has become for such poets ns Sisson 
whin Virgil was for Dante. He pro- 
vides l he model of u | ive poet ic 
language. 

Kill the achievement of the dulcc 
fit! nuovo i.i not only one of clarity : 

ii lends dignity mid profundity to 
the spoken longue. And if the' aim 
of this Hiivpipi is truth, the menus 
is verMficiiiion. It is through versifi- 
cunim ulone, nnd not through 
fidelity, that Dante’s vision can lie 
recaptured, even if the first step 
in the attempt is to write like 
Sisson, in a language proper to 
one s place and lime. 
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Comedy and Culture 

England 1820-19G0 
ROGER B. HENKLE 
Cfifhfldy nmmot bn uiulnrsloml ns ;m 
nbHlracl crillual concept, nrjjuns Roger 
Honkle; ll must bo Bluitlad in specific 
fiiilfurnj mid liislurir,,/ rnni^vis. l-’mm I lift 

puini of vimv he oa;i initios Ihu iIc!Vi>ln|jn>t>iiC 
nf liloiary roinotfy in iimi.-lt-ijnifi-rmilmy 
hnglunii, mill slimvs Iwiv rnniic ininIck :iikI 
Miniijims wero usrnfl lonx prom unc! rulmiso 
Hit! tuns ions of UiriiikIiJIu i loss during • ■ 

pnriniJs «/ I mill Ltipid ciiIIiil'iiI.i'Iuiiikh ttml 
rolalivu shtbilily. CloHi.n 2 . 40 . 1 .lmilml 
Pitjmrbnc.k'Ktli lion, £ 5.10 

The Classical German. Elegy, 
1795-1950 

‘IHEODORE ZrOi.KOWSKI 
S la r ling witfi a Single jpetam find |hen 
idenll fy ipg ojh^r pqowiR fxom iho sa mo 
period vyi lb slmil qr chara Cleri slice, 

? haodore Zfolkowski uncover a nnd defines ■ 
i ft major genre qji Gefrnftnpoetry according 
1 lo criteria Tier el of or a unrecognized. by 
: scholars , Examining this poetic form, whictf 
. 'was creftled lo. Express the humanistic ideal 
' of Bifdungand appropriated by GoeUba, 

Holderlfn, Rilke . Ttokl , and Brecht, Profea- 
. soc Ziottfp iysV sh pws ho iir !h § se pooms 
render tbaexperlenoe of the feel feed Fronting 1 
and exis tonlihl dilamma . Illtys. £it.ob / 


Walt Whitman Among 
the French 

!Poetand1Vf\kh 
BETSY EiRKKCtA ; : ‘ . 

. As iho first full trea tment of Wall Wh i 1 man’s 
. French sources fthdbls la ter impact oa 
• Ranch iYrile^lhiaTwok revises our jmese 
Pf^opOetftndchaljoii'gea many critical 

;W8U i^li0M.B6fsyKrikjJa;^ Prf nrofnn 

,1po^lturallraailioos that jfgrinad a large A f lUIX 

r and then 

Bhorva how Ihe poef aniicipated, if he did not - ^ 

idirecOy inspire, themodernlst spiritof : pfAQo 


llgo Foscolo 

Poel of Exile 

glauco c:ambon 

I "ot i Unit ptiru rv of lhe RnmnnlinfliHiomliurt, 
poorur Kents, Hiiltlnrlin. and (hmlhu, mul 
rurnrimnor of Vnlery nnd Pound, Ugu Fnacolo 
js iii’vmi I]m:I(!ss lifilo kimwii nnlsidi: Ilnly. in 
nn init it in vor In "iliaciivtir" Ibis (-xcmplniy 
h.uriipiniti pnn| for Muptisli-spiiukinj^ rniidni'M, 
imil (t)“rniiis(:ovi!r" him fur iLiliun rDiidors, 
Ghmm ( lamlinu cxiimiims tmlli Inxlnnlly and 
i'linlnxlmdly I'osrolu's major works and 
llimr imixlrirnbli! rmimu liou tvilb Ink lifu, 
bis philositpliy, nnd liis iiosflinlir nniuJplnH, 
i'll. HO 

Essays lii Medieval Culture 
D.W. ROBERTSON ,JR. 

r J his book bringK logotlier H cuilucitun of a 
din lingui shod modinvulisPs musl imporliint 
uftd curt Ir over sitil works, hprolnforo 
sun I hired and frequently JnaonOHHiblfl.'J'hfl 
pssnys range from Iho Parly Middle Agos la 
Ihb poetry' of Pope, and iiu:ludo malerials on 
Medieval hulin. Old French, and Provencal 
;jjtofalnre as well n B sludios in Old nnd 
Middla English. IHns. Cloth, £19.20, 
r.' JJjriiled Pnpetbnck Ediiion, £7.40 ■ 

Madness in Literature 

Lillian Teder, 

, To probe the liter ery repreaenlationpf lhe 
alienaled mind, Lillian. Feder examines jqad 
protagonists of lileratura and the work of 
■writers for whom madness in a vehicle of 
ssJC-revalatjon, Ranging from ancient Greek 
myth and tragedy lo contemporary poetry, 
Jictton, and dr^ma, she shows how literary 
Interpretations of, madness, as well as 
■ Wfldness if self, reflect the very cultural 
assumptions, values, and prohibitions 
'they challenge. £9.80 
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Wlmt then of rhyme ? Sisson dis- 
niiasea the possibility of iniiuuing 
teriaruna on tltc grounds thut he 
would never dream of using that 
verse-form m any lengthy poem of 
Ins own. " Thai ", he adds, 

! na ,v s . eem a poor reason, but it 
is in fact a good one, us anyone 
will undersiHiid who has under- 
stood linn a iruiisluinr must write 
ns collies nuiural to hlin, ill the 
jangiiHge of his day mul in ihe 
kind of verse which belongs u, 
the current development nf the 
language, nnd of his own irih- 
niqne. The real task is to gin- 
• he matter tif Dilute, as one MH-.ik.s 
must effertively. 

Sisson also thinks, with some reason, 
ilim the geiierui differ rences bcttvtt-ii 
Italian mid Mnglish make the imai.i- 
tiou uf ter.vi riiiici ruthor like a 
clown fulloiving u ballet dancer. He 
cites Cary mid I.migfelluw as pninf 
Hint one can traiihluie Dunti- with- 
out using iliynic ut u li, Ne veil lie- 
lets, he keeps the tercet structure. 

'. * 1e fiU'e a i)iieMiiin : |,ii W 

11,1 * .iiv,iv rn.iu Daiitr’s 

vcrvif ichI and yn |nn,.|t|, ),■- 
sense ? 

If Sisxin a voids ihyuie ii i> nut 
.rf ,s i« him lint- 

T-bn i. “ f , ,,is »*«» PUMHfc 

[! " e DWfWMOfiofH IS written in „ 
iliy me selh-nii! uf Hyiunie complex- 
ny. Nih can he luivu fuili-d m 

Heine ' L ‘ ‘ ,f rhyme in 

i « J ■ i« Hto coi.i (-in of 

he nwmv Caowdy. If ym. |f...k f.., 

! , •>u*’c |, J«ful I' pun lies III fVv’M 

£ k VL '\T 'T wlU »“« itkHy 
jiik nut the vivid moments in ihi> 

l £7SbS£l h * k t,|sii,,,i 1 ,l « i,,,d , ,i(i 

1 ‘ ur A<norm. where ihe iniue«>iv 

rw “hnl.V r 1 "' di,ril, K 'I'MJilv Bl.iiLHlr 

is me ref nun (lint causes evi-rV- 

te ,he frco SA 

bw ,,u,,5l ? ll! Paradise into 

sSrrvr" 

have had it in minH 11 . *ran«Iaioc| 
the statu i of £ m ?J? d 10 co «<wve 

?Li l8,l ii flc S ,,ce * In 1892 * G L 
S^dwuJI Provost of Oriel besan 


falls out (or in) . 
unlinked slants. M ,* E?*i\ 
inter woven chain miSS* 1 »' 

*>n«s H, e verse 

by il le ,-i lym | %iU- 
set] ue nee ..f id t - 8s . ' ™L\M 

•H. lunger Ihuv it function, 

, l*lH’ Millie Oil f GCt inti i 

Hickcsu-r called, in his ir«^i ^ 
" I English triplcX^: 
successive three-line stan». 
riiymiug oun-r lines. sJfhV 1 
nset a I sn by Johu C® 
of the mori- vigorous model! 1 

^'ons again has the ‘3ft* 

1,1 1 - . i k 1 1 i j ; more connections SJ 

,n,,L ‘* s * «till less ran , 
cuiinifi.iiiice the use of s i a „^ ‘ 
M-sDiig of tin mi rhymed fim? 
•""I, 4 ctinplel —used In p. Bann! 
Vur 1 , 1 , * /ransleiiop^ 

i ■ 11 lhe translator is to ,! 

rhyme .n all lie must use terwij 
negut’s against this count 
mu only because It is arrifiS 
(uliJiougli, irnllke the Tg 

tuup leis imposed by Drydoi 
Virgil und by Pone on } Wi 
eeriai illy is artificial) ; but k 
been u >e teri.t rhna imposei i n 
ii ut meed riiytlnmc ormi B |« ; 

And whatever organisation Sam 
iraitsiHUon possesses I do not iU 
tiiat rliytlim is the word fork 

Term ri«M was Dante's inrefc 1 
Sisson is not alone in Ihialdiib 
ii requires ihe abundance ofod 
rhymes and feminine endlngi 
lialiun (but not English) pniik 
llnccuccio succeeded in attdq 
ihe fiirni from its religious mem 
while still using Us catenary 
»rr iii order to rapture Ae tmfid : 
cniiipelliiigness of a vision, flan * 
inn minced torso rime into EbjU. 
wiih ihe I'nriip/eint lo Ws Lfl^ki 
in his iiwii amorous visions hen’ 
fined i lie mil ive forms of Enp 
i.ii in I lie unlinked stanzas of 7k 
Pm liuui.-iir «./ Fowls). Sisson tbiifi- 
ib.it Shelley's use of Icim riant 
i he '/WiiMip/i of Life, is on ib 
"h«»b- successf.il. I find it diflU ; 
ht : the ion -syllable Une <«• 

< "MM nnt Iv in be lialred by die rip 
m lienv*. In D.uile’.s more colM ! 
eleven-syllable rhythm the forced ; 
v.ich line carries across hltb 41 1 
nett, .nut it is partly this ihi i 
uiiiLi* tbe interweaving so effatn* 
lu ui iii-i.il. it seems that lerap* i 
* ' fuses io iimiiunuiilnte itwtfaik 
ihxibms uf I-ngiisli verse.. i 
Neirvtlieles- , when thelt'- 1 *!? j 
D.'iiie ti.uixl.itluii laoke m a 
i •miiii ■ v pin -.linages all over Ent^ 

»lu tei,-ii mTiiii beciiiiH' iliecow** . 
pinpeitv uf iihuieii every fww® j 
hi ihu i e.itin. Shelley and Ejt« i 
h.id h-d iln- nay. tvjlh MilWW'f 0 i 

•»f li.'uuieiiii. Here Is Bsion 

r-mllv iluiiigbf of liiinwlf-se ® ; 

pi er.it e in *’ The Preplmv “ i 

Maine " in In* the fir* j 
nriiei i« i us,- |-|»; form) irmuH^'i 

-■ l.'ii t>iui. |i.i:isa]!u : 

Hut mu- ihiiut mlly v»h®Uy a 
o’orlhfw 

When ive ir-ul the li»n 

smile * hr 

Tn Ik- i hut kiss'd by. s«*h d®'®? 1 

Wf^i, 

He wlm front me can be ti™*® 

Kiss'd my mini ill, Iremblla^®^ 

At rui'M'd was tlic book 

That il.iy no fuil her le*f 

wtcoW". 

In IM43, in what pnrp 0 ”^^ 

" Irie first attempt to pr«^EJ 
l« Hie ivuclinh Reader » 

Kima of ins own choice 
of Skelton in Cumberland , 
the pitviaue more 
But one sole moment . - 
our w*? ’ 


WI.,„ ^ Wy-Jfe*; 

So coveted, that *° efc ‘ .^ort, 
’er ^ 


Th* 1 ” “ii 

This JV 8 !? ,la5hes brifihL 
W is I be cause, not dense and 

Whioh difference makes \wiYtlar 

Thfc lbs kind source whence 

The brightness nod^ihe 

Se* fac^tlot if? Jr"*** cmictwl* 

” ‘disappeared— and with 

t l?/lln« , k 0hfi v of ‘be Triiliijr. 
a J fr ' - be ™ shortened into 

Daii S ' - from 

cm lit h- movement . 

AM >e thflt . rhe Ininn) at iillj,. pqw 


He. from my *id« " hD Jh»wiJJ fr 
Kissed me upon the tgj 
The broker of our iQUi, i‘ 

2 J 5 T Stf 

side who ne'er aw j S# 
« precisely such .mJJJ fjxoK 
non that modern odautep “ , hsn 
abhor. A few years 1 ««^ we 
tills From c, B. C«yi*y ■ {rt j n 
For wheti Ihe amH* “jjgfe 

Wh 4 kissed by 
Kissed me all 
■ Tlwi 

Jn /Hwie orth«i ,s 

• r : • 


any hint of . the urgency nf Fran- 
ceica’s inumory, or of the uiit-r 
naturalness of the words which 
Dame finds for it. The tenui rima 
acts os a full stop to every line, 
squeezing the syntax that precedes 
it. There is infinitely more flow 
and simplicity in Cary (published 
13 M, begun 1805-G) : 

. , . But at one point 
Alone wc fell. When of tliut smile 
we read. 

The wished smile, so nipturously 

kiss’d * 

By one so deep in love, then he, 
who ne’er 

From me shall separate, at once my 

lips 

Alt trembling kiss’d. The hook and 
writer botli 

Were love's purveyors. In its leaves 
time dav 

We read no more. , . . 

Such comparisons lend force to 
Sisson's contention that terza riant 
is likely io place more const ruint 
oil an English writer than his lan- 
guage will bear. They also give 
rise to an observation tlim will 
illustrate the finer shades of meLtu- 
ing that nnr translator, who wishes 
to be faithful to Dante's philosophy 
must convey. Ill all these transla- 
tions, even in Byron's, not other- 
wise notable for its fidelity, a con- 
scious nr unconscious respect is 
shown towards the philosophy of 
love. Fruuccsca remembers reading 
of the smile of Guinevere, desired 
and kissed by Lancelot. By a fine 
transit inn, she then remembers the 
kissing, nnt of her smile, but of 
her mouth ; she also remembers 
Paolo’s trembling as he kissed her: 
" ta hocca mi had 6 tutto treniante ". 
Much is implied in that transition. 
The smile of another is the picture 
of his soul, the announcement of 
freedom: it is the signnl of the 
divine. 

Animals do not smile: at best 
they grimace. As Milton puts it : 
“fur smiles from reason flow, Tn 
brute denied, and are of love 
the food . . . ”. Francesca has been 
aware, through Guinevere, of licr 
owu smile, since she has been 
aware. of the freedom of choice that 
is prompting her (erroneously) io 
love. Then suddenly her smile, 
receiving the kiss, becomes a mouth, 
and the .line trembles with the 
reminiscence of Paolo's passion, 
and the loss of her freedom. It is 
important tlint she attributes this 
trembling to Paolo: we feel tho 
whole terrible force with which 
Francesca's salf-1 mage is over- 
thrown. In n few nnturnl words her 
desire and the philosophy which 
explains it, are jointly conveyed. 

Tt is strange to find Sisson 
mistranslating : 

He, who will never be divided 
, . from me, 

Kissed my mouth, and tho two of us 
wore trembling. - 

One _ Is inclined to respond 
impatiently to this, on the ground 
that Sisson is nfter all unconstrained 
by rhyme, and allows himself so 
much latitude wlph form that he 
should take none with content. It 
Is also surprising that a translator 
so steeped in the thought of the 
" aradiso should not have been con- 
cerned to capture all die minute 
ways in which the Paradisfi is 
presaged In the verses of the earlier 
cantiche. This is one small instance, 
and in fairness it must be said that 
Sisson's few misrepresentations of 
the “matter"- of Dante are mostly 
confined to the part— the Inferno 
— where his spirit is least witling 
to linger.' But it leads us to an 
important question. Precisely what 
constraints of versification does 
Sistaii,- when he varies or under- 


„ . ..yme ... 

largely in order to respond 
effectively to constraints of another 
kind. 

Now the best imitation of Dante's 
• manlier in modern English (the 
. Brunetto Latin! passage in “ Little 
G 'dding *») also dispenses with 
inyine, recreating the catenary 
effect by interwoven masculine and 
leniinine endings : 

So with your awn, and pray they 
. be Forgiven 

By others, as f pray you to forgive 
Both bad and good. Last season’s 
. „ fruit is eaten 

And the fullfed beast shall, kick 
• the empty pail. 

For ; last year's words bcloug to 
' . . last year’s language 

Aqd . next year's words await 
another voice. 

If 1 the spirit of Dante' is present in 
these lines it Is for reasons other 
mail the superficial resemblance to 
Amq.: The diction lias what 
discerned Jo Dante but could 
ifJV Hpd ■ in Milton. “the , slight 
jUtorotton.. which* While it leaves a 
otoin uatdrde'nt a plain Staten) ent, 



bus always the maximal, never the 
minimal a Item ri on nf ordinary lan- 
guage." It seems to me that the 
discipline of Eliot's lines is the kind 
ol discipline that Sisson is search- 
ing for : why else should he negate 
every movement, towards iambic 
verse, while conserving the tercet 
structure of the original ? 

• ^““ Sisson has Elim very much 
in mind is shuivii in his own occa- 
sional reminiscence (“ ch'i’non 
avra mot crcdutn die nwrte taut a 
n avasse disfatta " louics out as 
So many that I should never have 
(hought/Deuth had been able to un- 
do so many ", the repetition of 
sn many" coming, nnr from Dante, 
but from The Waste Land). 

There is one element of discip- 
line in the Eliot that comes directly 
irom Dante ; the use nf an eleven- 
syllable line. Sisson rightly points 
nut that Dante is fairlv free with 
ns measures, and feels’ justified in 
being free himself. (After ail, he 
says, even Dorothy Sayers some- 
times stretches to twelve syllables. 
In fact at one point, inf. XVII. 121, 
Miss Sayers manages seventeen.) 
Rut his freedom is totally unlike 
Dante’s (or Eliot'si. It is not 
a matter of coil tract in g nr expand- 
ing a received unit nf sound, hut 
rather of lettin^ n lino cnmpletc its 
impetus Recording to its own in- 
ter nnl movement : 

And just os doves called home to 
their desire 

With stretched, nnd steady wings, 
back tn the nest. 

Come through the air because they 
want to dn so ; 

So, separating from the Flock where 
Dido was. 

They caine towards us through the 
malignant air. 

So strong was the affection of 
my cry. 

This is Sisson at his best ; dear, 
solemn, and with a firm grasp of 
English rhythm. flf one com- 
plains that the nest might ro be 
sweet « dolcc nido "—this is 
only because the translation has 
condemned itself rn be judged 
raMinr literally.) Bur the hendcca- 
syllabic movement is accidental ; 
there is no sense of metrical con- 
straint here, such as we find in 
F.liol. 

One cnniiot help wondering why 
Sisson is so determined, therefore, 
to maintain (ho division into 
tercets, which follows the original 
more or less exactly (so that when 
n tercet drops out (me attributes 
this to oversight). In Eliot tlie 
tercets are held together liv metre 
mul assonance : at the same rime 
the diction flows through and 
across them, giving rhe eFfect of 
“ slightly altered " plain .statement, 
with all the high maraphyslcnl 
dignity that we find in Dante. Tills 
kind of ord ored flexibility is diffi- 
cult to maintain, os is apparent 
from Wallace Stevens's magnificent 
hut repeated failures: 

From this tho poem springs : that we 
live in a place 

That is not our own nnd, much more, 
not ourselves 

And hard it Is in spite of blazoned 

days. 

Two perfectly Dantosquc eleven- 
syllable lines, suddenly arrested by 
a , . characteristic overstatement; 
which falls of its own accord, and 
against the movement of the verse,' 
into an iambic pentameter. 

It would be unfair to criticize 
Sisson for not maintaining over 
many thousand lines the disciplines 
that Wallace Stevens can hardly 
sustain for three. But there is a fur- 
ther feature of Eliot’s imitation 
which i| cooled, would surely have 
overcome the aiming arbitrariness 
of many of Sisson’s dlvkrlohs. In 
every line of Eliot there Is a 
breathing space, 8 slightly shifting 
caesura, just as there is 'in Dante. 
The caesura forces each lino either 
to complete the movemont of rite 
one mat precedes, or to begin the 
movement of the one that follows 
ft : 

Second, the conscious impotence/ 

, ... or rage 

At human folly/and the lacera- 

tion 

Of laugh ter/at what ceases to 
amuse. 

And last, the rending pain/oF re- 
enactment 

Of all thqt' you have done, and 
.. . been ;/rhe shame 

. Of motives leto.revealed./and the 
. . ' • • awareness , 

Of things . ill done/and done to 
others' harm . 
Wbicq once you took/ for exercisp 
nE virtue- 

This caesura is an integral part of 
the catenary effect in Dante. It ja 
also ope of the most effective ways 
of ..'turning "plain statement imo 
■ verse.. • ‘ 

, Consider (ho 'brief description, in. 


the opening canto, of the church 
uf Rome : 

Ed linn lupu,/clie di luttc bra me 

Sentbinvu carca/nella sua inagi'ez- 

za 

): molte gentc/fu'gia viver grume. 
If you tninslaic this literally, you 
get sonic- thing like this : 

And u slie-wnlf, who with every 
craving 

Seemed to me over -burdened in 
her lenn-ncss 

And many has she caused to live 
in sorrow. 

All three ru.-itui-cs or the Duntcsmic 
lino remain : the eleven-syllable 

movemeiv;, the feminine endings, 
and the slight, caesura. Sisson 
deliberately avoids them. He also 
gives n new twist to the meaning : 
And a she-wolf, who seemed, in her 
tli in-n ess, 

To h.ive mulling hill excessive 

appetites, 

And she lms airuudy made ninny 
miserable. 

After ten or so -such tercets 1 
begin to wish for some hesitancy In 
the verse, something chat will stop 
each line from running itself our. 
Is It rliat I have failed to catch 
some other, more subtle movement, 
in Sisson’s verse, or oni T right in 
think-hug that the discipline of 
Daiitc can be recalled in more tra- 
ditional ways ? In any event I can- 
not escape die impression tlint for 
many pages this translation is 
nearer to prose than to verse, and 
that the division into tercets pro- 
duces a kind of arbitrariness pre- 
cisely where Dnntc made his 
greatest kid for order. (The caesura 
is not inoro respected by Macken- 
zie, but the uionotomy of his 
rhythms and the faintness with 
which lie transcribes the imagery 
are such that the translation can 
bear no comparison will) Sisson.) 

In a recent poem in the TLS , 
Donald Davie (addressing Seamus 
Heaney) wrote: 

, I think Sisson 

Got it, don't you ? Plain Dante, 
Plain as a hoard 

And if flat, flat. The abhorrent, 
the abhorred 
Ask to be wholly plain. 

Dante was never plnin, although 
Sisson often is. Dante achieved 
harmony but ween what lie thought 
and wiiul he saw, and whut he saw 
has u inclining lIiiil no more “plain- 
ness ’* can record. Davie is clearly 
a romantic; he reads the vision 
as a vision of Hoi I, reaching only 
by a stretch of the intellect towards 
tho light. In Sisson, however. It 
ij Purgatory and PuradJso that arc 
described mosL persuasively. The 
verse, which limps through the sad 
plenitudes bolow, rises with the 
spirit of the poot. What seems like 
f lain loss is not really flatness at 
all, but a kind of persistent uiidor- 
curront of despair. Sisson cannot 
quite believe in Danta's vision. 
Therefore he removes from his vor- 
siElcatlon ovory rhetorical gesture, 
everything that might imply a self- 
induced afflatus or emotion. Tills 
explains the absence of poetic de- 
vices. and the constant refusal to 
enact any metrical order. Sisson, 
like Eliot, has seen the significance 
of Dante for the poetry of unbelief. 
But instead of using Dante’s versi- 
fication to transcend despair, he re- 
duces it to a wholly new kind of 

plain statement’’. Thus his trans- 
lation Is the most sincere, the most 
modern^ and yet in some ways the 
most distanced, from the original 
that I know. 


The Poetry of Nature — Rural Per- 
spectives' in Poetry from. Wordsworth 


to the Present (198pp.' University of 
Toronto Press. 0 8020 ,5494 -3). by 
W. J. Keith, r h lecturer in English 
at the University of Toronto, is, as 
the author puts it in his preface, 
“ a book about what happens when 
men and mountains (and other 
natural objects) meet, nnd the en- 
counter is recorded in verso”, This 
kind of simplicity and directness is 
characteristic of Keith’s critical 
approach and style. There are chap- 
ters on Wordsworth, Clare, William 
Barnes, Hardy, Frost and Edward 
Thomas, and a concluding one called 
" The Georgians and After ”, which 
takes into the account Edmund Bluu- 
den,; Andrew Young and R. S. 
Thomas- That accquot “ sees • the 
poets and poetry treated here as 
forming a loose out palpable ' line * 
that benefits from being examined In 
sequence Close, well-informed and 
intelligent readings of individual 
poems support the argument, and 
. there are more discursiye treatments 
of themes linking 1 poets to the tradi- 
tion discerned by Keith, grouped 
. under headings such' as “ Varieties of 
' I* in Wordsworth arid Frost, 
“The Language of the Community ’* 
in Bfiroos, and "Interior Medita- 
tion Edward Thomas. : 
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The option of difficulties 

' - ■ • ■ . — ■ — to East Afiicn, the Sudan or shii 

Rv Mifhapl Carvor P'»K in die Red Son, and con] 

"" lvjicnaei carver , iave 5oeiI cheap!v C0niHinC( | nn 


Wave]] 
nd Vi cany 


Hiiw i lie auii .ii«n r u i 

Greece and Crcre might also Imvo 
been different. Lew in almost in- 
clines to chut view, bur his clear. 


RONALD LEW IN : ' externally supported resismne 

The Chief movement. If the resources devoLci 

T-i«-td 10 , * ,al campaign hHd been mud 

3939™"?' 0r i,, t ' liiel aml Vicu " v ™h«re bl.U'lL P /'in C lS'rn i , C 'T,"l' i ™l 

u , . . c- nr hesieged, and rhe soil starv o 

n ‘S* 011, £#,W ' Greece and Crcre might also 'liavi 

_ ...... ... T ' been different. Lewin almost in 

1 ■ 1 ■ - 1 1 ~ 1 " dines to chat view, bur his cleai 

As a young officer in the Middle and realistic analysis shakes hin 
Enat in the early years of the out of it. It was not luck of iufnnm 
Second jyoiid War,, it would nor be I lint led to the loss of Cyrenaicii. 
un exaggeration to say that I wor- Greece and Crete, but lack of mnk* 
shipped Wavell. To me, and to Riid artillery, especially anti-tank 
most of piy contemporaries, he was and anti-aircraft urtillcrv, and of air 
all that a general should be: the sup port. But few of these were 
i .°PP Q5 » e . of pompous, deployed in Ethiopia : nor, ns Lew in 

oulJshit-fnvouruig generals ot the correctly nrgues, did the replace 
First World War, who Slifl existed, moot of 4th Indian bv 6lh Australimi 
aodeed appeared to predominate in Division nftcr the victorv nf Sidi 
the army of the 1030s. At Sand- Barraiti in December .1940 have imv 




jin-in us with Churchill. In his open- 
ing chapter, which should he rend 

ilUiliill niM U.iu . I. ^ 
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fliim»arr. nut tew ot these were tne week Image of the hero, st rug- 
deployed in Ethiopia : nor, ns Lewin filing against the whims of the Gods 
correctly nrgues, did the replace- will of Fnie— Moipct — as well ns tlint 
mein of -fth fnriian by 6lh Ausiraliim of rlie Koniiin ciii/en, bound h v bis 
Division inter rhe victory nf Sidi duly tu the state and his ancestors 

m Xa IsiLis: , ‘zrs. *?»« 'h ^ 
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nivoured mechanization and mobility the time. Far from beine ui ViipH Hp i„.„ u„ LOC » s». nigmancis, 
nnd was friendly with their priii- by Churchill into K the lauei by the traditions of the 

cipal apostle, Liddell Bart: that he better judgment it wa S 8 Wavell' J f, n hfld been brought 
approved of T. E. Lawrence and favourable recom Ifi s , l ?J d ' ier r , s son and had served 
supported irregular and unorthodox swayed the doubtina Tnh^pr L h,a f, fe. One of Ins favourite 
approaches to warfare. He had a Cbilfs nf Staff If he was inflf.P..rpH nf J niff- W T* t,,at _ wnr '.*« Hn option 
simple, direct attitude to life and by any"o«i it b? '• fee ! 


epproaates to wartare. tie Had a Ch efs nf Staff If hp wnc inn7. a .,^ i ■ 1 « “ . w " 5 option 

simple, direct attitude to life mid bv anyone it was h! p£“ " C ^ ?L d £f lcl ' V e S 0ne is lcd *° feel 
was a soldier’s soldier, preferring Whom Lewin has nnihln* f ° l w,lv eH welcomed the slings and 
the simplicity of the battlefield to sav. That the rlerUinn I"? ^ ood . , ° fl,,ows of outrageous fortune be- 
the fleshpois of Cairo. The fact SLiry mistake L'™ 1 ™ they Presented him with a 

that ha jind been a scholar at Win- tested y cannot be con- challenge that demanded all the 

rli fietoa . ArlrlintArl t a m I app! .. - .. J ' fit ckinropfop L l .. l» 
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» 1 " “ ,,un ine “nine * •» supreme command .. lr , ,a n,, « « mil niog- 

of Sid; Barrani in December 19-40, ° ut without resources either of In' ,n F h - v > 1 1 1 . 111 n 'i analysis of Wavell 
which initiated the roue of Grnziani's formation or of men to enn tribute 011 ,, "lies nf his previous honks 

forces in Libya, crowned him with 10 any of his subordinates. He could ‘ 0|1 l ^ l ? n,n,eI 1 »nd Montgomery 
inureis. only try tu si cel their resolve to ™ . n V.-iV ,, ' v «“Nm«nders mid oil 

When,, after that, the heavens fJ wn , Iie l,de ns > r broke through . i^ 1 "s. war lord. Apt phrases 
began to; fall about him, with ilio * he “‘niost non-existent dvkes He ? i ‘ippmiantw nuotaiions surprise 
disasterfi^of Greece and Crete, ibtv J v “ ! oiuclttd for doing «». esiiec- delight ns the author tells his 
loss of Somaliland and Cyrenaica, ' over the defence of Rougnon, Mory, ihougli he assumes 

the successive failures to relieve would have been rightly ‘''s reuders Jihvo a considerable 

tiaciansJ T A k...,L Hit* _ . ■ ri3Mllpmmu lr U„ l._j i " l ‘J KllOW «llnn nf I ■ . 




ana iraq^-mi tnese only relieved hy aten earlier stage n is iiku of u figure 

the successful campaign in Ethiopia Lewin expresses sm prise riant M?"' S Progress, 

SUCh B " weneducuMd ^mSSSSSL Mr 

ts-lc anJ £.! I J 1 J 1 I • ' - - • I 


{l f as commons (01 lin ing p,mi /„ some sum t\m 
t it iff feel the sun./ Amt from the linnet’s tin out it' ill sing otmjtod 
itf m-n Ror&cousnuiilcil snakes niff M.H.o.vr our graves, or am 
tigers creep. Through the hot jungle where the vellow eyed hutt |lw 

;: ,,c lh ™!'r 1e r ' Mvrv *"* <»>»rrmion for tun 

lues from Oscar \\ titles poem Punt lieu. Sec also the . illmratiu m. 

the front rum . 


ani-MIOfllUU -ui uc 

leflls and failures doggdd his foot*' !■- 

sups, we Illumed it all on the puli- J. ' * 4 . 

/rced him tS' acip^o.^- ^l'mS tjQlW C Cf] tV rQ-JlIl V cllld Ch^O^i 

mc-nt Ofter annihcr with loiuliy in- — - » J 

Afleniiale rnsmirmfl I ho iuiinr Ilw. mm 


I infills. They, i.e helieivd. hud flPlXA/PPl 
forced him to accept one commit- YY vvj 

mc-nt after annihcr with loiuliy in- — - 
adequate resources, the hitter the • 

S'id ”Li£ 'SSKATt a: By Pliilit> Mason 

J 'cnrs before the war, or tu organ ire ' 

is equipment properly mice tvur '' 

had started. Wavell was the ,,0M MO R AES s 
cheviiher sans peuretsans re profile, Mrs Gandhi 
who had to shoulder the burden and . • ■ . . , 


once looked him' tn * mI^ C eySJ ^vJl! en Ss^l^wfehml 1 VVlien *M llC c,, “" l,v ,h,M N, ‘t* is ihelu. Her tnlnislw* W 

^ fifttatii sSMrK 

^ c . nl bdly shy and lonely, and " wimt eouYtl' I°SiTvp , \n\ l ii. W ‘ M1, t W : ** ‘l u ii« l ulhles* ; there i* m 

1, 1 . sl, c had nnt liked mu V ? Youkitow pit lure of her wtKkjjl 

- ! S'« l i-L h,n ?. 10 , ' oflect 0,1 ‘he iry was in W Lw,.ii u T"' J v »« | » « -li«»u anile mi her lips while 

po -. rf 1 = - »•>“" Gf - . “ ' i,cr h Si z 

Z . !ri& m jx “j~ MIL te le ;{ VV- r = 


do his host with Ihe exiguous re- wi,h 29 photographs. Cape. oviHElJ* □ * as V 1,pos 

sources- BlIotLod to hint. I-liwlW. a« J-9-SB. 1 " ,v, "b ,n o fi«*ual senso { luter. 

Viceroy, his advice was ®red i - ZMtOJMI 0 , i ' Jt-Jj 


n HBI i lie nna.iuuny UlSmiSSOU 

find aiwcceded by Mnunibntten, tho 
latter could only mnke the best of 

the moss created by the n.iluro nf lovi-Whli oTS m he'ihoufS ^ !° W l,ln1, i"? “*5 ^.W 1 ™ OwhIW ’« iSB 

s^y^C-vT-c s Si's^si'sfSai 
^s5iW’s i AAa I S*E.: &. ,h ^ zs zs&is: 5&L ^ stf! 

a hM- .psaa pjswLajiS- S ST^ »SSfte* 

ie of his major decisions P er courtiers cell Mr« Katun,; - .... i*rl he se_es in her und the. ruthUce have made India a ill 1C|?J *CI.^ U-.i nAWPfl I 


X' d . to 


by advisers, she pays no UtetMi* 
in what they say and alwsy* e *P*" 
in be betrayed. She likes iri« »* 


ul-vkiuh men twin Burrowm - 
It was ibis that led to.hw.»*P M J 
in 1977. She had given 
should never have had to hp V* 
San jay, and he had wed P* 
Mttpidlv. brushing aside tnW** 
lion, hulldnaing alums oul « 


!±si 


Bates gM ^ ^ Z 


nilUlTIl «g (IIP IflllRM ^ V« i 

hack with a landslide in ^ er l A 
TTie vote in 1977 was a ' oie *• 

- 3 .. .nui :■ u,HC 1 


k-ws snaa?-—*' as. 5 'Biw 

s 5Ksa^A.SLa^ ^ a 

\ :■ RH « of « disaster, rhey feel haw kirm by tbd admaeiiio 





Preparing to withdraw 


NICHDI.AS MANSERGH and 
FENDERKL MOON (Editors! ; 

The Transfer of Power 1942-47 
Constitutional Relations Between 
Britain ond India 

Volume 9 : The Fixiiie of a Time 
Limit 4 November 1D4S — 22 Murcli 
1947 

1,053pp. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. £35 
0 11 580084 0 


Can die past bp translated Into 
contemporary experience ? How 
can wo find truth, authenticity, 
reality ? Can the recent past be 
brought to life through old films 
and newsreels or through the 
reminiscences of those actors who 
are still alive ? Or is this technique 
too vulnerable to the prejudice of 
editor' or narrator, as in all those 
feu lures about the Depression of 
the 1930s ? The historian’s wadi- 
tlonal attempt at rediscovery is 
through the contemporary docu- 
ments— letters. newspapers, records 
of conversations and discussions: 
Can these dry bones bring back 
life ? Or are the documents them- 
selves the cloak which disguises 
reality ? Is not even the bald, 
immediate statement already a 
Justification, an apology, an after- 
thought. a device for fixing or 
being fixed ? 

Pefhaps the answer is to assemble 
all the documents together, cover- 
ing every point of view, each stage 
of formulation, from first draft to 
f nal pronouncement, and including 
Hie plans which turned to nothing, 
nr went wrong, as well as those 
which won the day. That, at any 
rate, appears to be the philosophy 
of the Transfer of Power series. 
And now, this massive enterprise 
draws towards a climax. Volume 1 
appeared a decade ago ; the ulti- 
' mate volume is still some three 
years distant. But the present in- 
stalment, Volume 9, brings us to 
the denouement. When Clunchill 
readied the beginning of the end 
In /ns History of the Second World 
War he entitled that volume The 
Hinge of Fate. The present work 
k similar. It is not so much that 
great events occur therein, but ihut 
momentous consequences will flow 
trom the decisions now rocorded. 

The volume covers a bare five 
innt i n . the bitter winter of 194G- 
«47 and for India' the outstanding 
etent was the annoiinccmont by the 
mme Minister. Clement Attica, on 
February 20, 1947, that British rule 
would cense, come what may, by 
June 1948 . Within fifteen months 
tne historic task would bo laid 
aside, even though, on that Fohi-u- 
ary day, nobody could anticipate 
what would come after the Raj. In 
this announcement, the whole con- 
cept of a. transfer of power seemed 
to have been abandoned, The Att- 
lee government took this leap into 
the qaik with agonizing reluctance. , 

The ‘Prime Minister -was perhaps 
Hie most reluctant of -all to name a; 
definite date for withdrawal. For 
® socialist, he was . remarkably 
cautious, prag ratic, even conserva- 
tive on Imperial questions. -Having 
heen a member of the Simon, Com- 
mission (whose 1930 repoit was not 
abreast .of nnlidcal realities even 
■h 011 ) he still liked to refer back to 
the Simon Report as a starting 
norat. During the wartime coalition, 
“S chairman pf the India Committee 
of tlier Cabinet, he carried me-meln 
responsibility for consensus-form- 
ing : a consensus made up of con* 
bury commitments. And now, he 
Personally presided over the search 
to f a solution : a search which had 
Rune on continuously during the 


By Hugh Tinker 

first eighteen months that Labour 
were hi office. 

He moved slowly, wherher in 
reaction to the urgent, increasingly 
doom-laden calls from the Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell, or in response to the 
mercurial projects devised by that 
other acknowledged Indian expert 
in the Cabiucr, Sir Stafford CrippB. 

In India, the attempt to get Con- 
gress and the Muslim League to 
work together had produced an 
interim government ; virtually, u 
semi-independent Cabinet. However, 
this had merely accentuated (ho 
differences between the two parties, 
.lawahm-lal Nehru, who saw himself 
ns the Prime Minister nt the hoad 
of this uneasy Cabinet, attributed 
much of the difficulty to the re- . 
calcitrance of Wavell and his 
British officials. Stiff letters to 
the Viceroy produced stiff replies. 
Nehru insisted that the Constituent 
Assembly, provided in the Cabinet 
Mission plan, should meet forth- 
with. But the plan had incorporated 
an ingenious scheme invented 


by Crinps -to give ihc Muslims 
regional autonomy: and this essen- 
tial element was rejected by Nehru. 


Ta resolve the impasse, the Indian 
leaders flew to London with the 
Viceroy to thrash things out with 
Attlee's Cabinet. 

The attempt failed ; the gulf of 
hostility and 1 suspicion between 
Nehru and Jlniiah ' was unbridge- 
able. . Attlee and his . ministers 
went on deliberating -with Wavell 
on means to regain the initiative, 
meeting, almost daily between De- 
cember 5 and 20. Cripps declared 
rliut the British Government should 
announce that it would leave India 
in a year's time. From his side, 
Wavell also argued that there must 
be a withdrawal before the adminis- 
tration and the army crncked. He 
named March, 1948, as the date to 
aim for. Here was a curious 
allinnce between two men who had 
almost always differed. 

Among the Ministers who ob- 
jected tn this arbitrary ending of 
llrii isli rule, those nf work in g-c hiss 
origin wore most vociferous. A. V. 
Alexander insisted that obligations 
to the minorities must be fulfilled. 
Ernest Bevin emphasized ' that 
“there must h? millions' of Indians 
who . . . would welcome n strong am! 
courageous lead. . . . Not only is 
India going, but Malaya, Ceylon and 
the Middle East is going with n tre- 
mendous rejiar cuss Inti on the Afri- 
can territories. I do beg of you to' 
take a strong line Coldly, the 
Prime Minister insisted ihht if lie 
objected Bevin must come up with 
an alternative plnn. 

Attlee's own plan wa$ to roplaco- 
tlic man In the urivJrfg'abnt. As early 
as December 18 Attlee had made an 
offer to Lord MountbaLten, thou fill 
he did not formally approach the 
King until January 29, and then still 
kept the matter from his Cabinet 
colleagues. Mr Attlee, despite out- 
ward diffidence, possessed d ruth- 
less streak. He did not hesitate to 
dismiss Lord Wavell, despite his 
enormous standing as a war leader, 
just us a few ntontks earlier he had 
unhesitatingly got rid of Donnan- 
Smitii, Governor of Burma, when he 
was adjudged wanting. 

There was something inspired In 
the choice of Mountbatten, a con- 
troversial and contradictory figure. 
He was autocratic, ruthless also 
when required, yet with an almost 
Instinctive ; empathy Fqr ,th^: r post- 
war tide of egalitarian feeling and 
a strong sense of the forces of Asian 
nationalism. Unlike the atoor 
Wavell he was as sensitive as any 
modern politician to the importance 
of the media in getting across his 


message. This was the innn who, 
according to the February 20 
announcement, would shortly go to 
Delhi. 

In his last days at the Viceroy's 
House, 'Wavell behaved with the 
stoical dignity whereby he had sur- 
vived so many onslaughts. Mount- 
barten was alrcndy getting into lop 
gear, assembling, planning, propos- 
ing. 

While all this was happening in 
London, in India the politics of the 
council chamber was giving way to 
the politics of blood in the streets. 
Hundreds were killed in communal 
clashes in East Bengal ; thousands 
died in Bihar ; and soon hundreds 
of thousands were to die In the 
Punjab. It had long been a maxim 
of the Congress leadership that com- 
munal divisions were caused by 
British overlordship. Now, grim 
reality caused a shift of attitude. On 
March 9 Nehru wrote a long letter 
to Wavell in which the tartness and 
disdain of much of their correspon- 
dence was discarded. He informed 
the Viceroy that tho Congress 
intended to meet the Muslim 
League to discuss terms for League 
participation in the Constituent 
Assembly : if that failed, they would 
suggest “a course of action which 
avoids friction and conflict”. This 
woujd entail rhe division of the 
Punjab, and also Bengal into two 
parts : “ Recent events have demon- 
strated . . , that it is not possible 
to coerce the non-Muslim minority 
in the Province, just as jr is not 
possible or dcsirnblc to coerce the 
others 

By these words, did Nehru fore- 
see, however reluctantly, that some 
sort of partition was inevitable ? 
There was still a long, long way to 
go before he could swallow the 
nasty pill of Pakistan. But the first 
shift had been made. 

Well, it is all here In these sump- 
tuous and spneious pages, elegantly 
supported by an architectural frame- 
work of lus tor iij graphic reference 
which the editors have by now per- 
fected. Is this really tile past os it 
happened 7 Or are wo .brought 
nearer to renlity by the koyholo 
revelations of . a book liko 
Freedom nf Midnight ? For every- 
one who studies the volume under 
review five hundred must have road 
the account by Lorry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre. Yet this is not 
just caviare to the general. Anyone 
who has time nnd patience ut com- 
mand will discover nourishing and 
stimulating fare. As a Professor of- 
Poliilcs, I would be prepared to 
teach n general course on politics’— 
the whole gamut of who gets what — 
out of this voluitic I For this Is not 
history fudged and trimmed; this 
is what the editors found on the 
Hie*, as the civil servants and the 
politicians left it. This is certainly 
an authentic slice of the past, even 
if it is still not the whale past. 

Volume 18 of the Second Scries 
of Documents on British Foreign 
Policy 1919-1939, edited by W. N. 
Medficott and Douglas Dakin, 
assisted by Gillian Bennett, has 
recently been published. (1,027pp. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. £40. 
0 11 590193 0.) : This voliime covers 
European affairs January 2-June 30 
'when tho dominant concern was 


and Soviet interventions, seemed 
the most likely area oE great-power 
conflict in Europe. The documents 
also illustrate Neville Chamberlain's 
hopes .of a rapprochement with Ger- 
many. 


Readers are invited to Identify the 
sources oE the three quotations 
follow and to send us tbe 
answers so. that they reach this 
E. not . * Hter tk®* 1 Friday, Octo- 
fnr .F’ pri * e of is offered 
:“ r . ttle Hrsi; correct set of answers 
f? -"® opened, or falling that tlie 
most nearly cqrrect— In which casts 
inspired guesswork will also be 
. t0 consideration. 1 
n, tfE! 9 ? should be addressed to 


« i ,;,T: . mu* marxeu 

Tl^ M or * t h e envelope, 

i, ...?. “ tio “ a F d result will dpp eat 
l « «uc issuq of October 24. T||e rd- 


Author, Author 

suit of Competition No 35 will 2 
appear next woek. 

Competition No. 38 . 

1 Wo have bathed, where none 
. '■ 1 have seen us, . 

.. In the lake and in, tjie 
fountain. 

..Underneath tbe charmed 
i statue 

Of the timid, bending .Venus, 

’ When - the water-nymphs 

• were counting 

/ , In. the waves of stars of night, 

• 1 ' And those rnalderts sorted : 1 
« you, • • 3 

,Y3ur linihs shone through so 
soft and bright. 


Feathered masks. 

Pots of peas, 

Janus asks 
Naught of these, 

Creaking water 
Brightly strip&d, . ■ 

Now I've caught her — 
Shrieking' biped. 

Flute sounds jump > , 

And turn together, ■ 

Changing clumps ’ 

Of glassy feather, 
in among the 
Pots of peas 
Naiad changes — 

Quick as-. these. . , . 

; ... the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer 
to her lips. 
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To-ing and fro-ing 


Electing to campaign 


fiction 


By David Lodge 


MOBDBCAl RfCHLER - 

Joshua Then And Now 

435pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 
0 333 30025 4 


changing 


As. its miKht lend you to expect. 

Mpr^ecai Richter's ne.w. novel, his 
Just for nine years, is die story of 
the. hero’s life from childhood to 
the present, but in form 
from chronological. Josh 
we learn, was born and 
in the'. Jewish comm unit 
real, His father a prlze-i..,.. 
petty criminal, his mother „ * uu . 
urban beauty with aspi radons to be verbal snapshots 
* burlesque dancer. As a young septuagenarians sliuffliiia 
wan ambitious to be n writer, hospital corridor io " 
Joshua went to Europe in. the J950s, bowel nmvemenr ns i 

SS 11 P , aris l proof "sainst a carcinon 

■f®. tendon, where at the height 
.«•« Suez crisis he stole Pauline, 

■olden daughter of a WASP Cana- 


Issy who has io try and outwit his 

own electronic burglar alarm system r* n n u 

when he wants to raid the refriger- tty O. Ullller 

ator in the middle of the night— 

one of several superb comic set- ' "" " " ■ 

pieces in the novel. There is a lot of GUNTER GRASS : 
local colour— 'Ibiza before and after Kopfeeburten 
the tourist boom, London before and ? P 8 

after it began to Swing, Montreal's 
freezing winter streets ami idyllic 
summer lakes. There are fascinating 
historical digressions about Can- 
adian politics and the Spanish Civil 
War; wry cultural footnotes 


of Brokdurf. In their thirties and 
politically active— each supports 


i 1 !? J' ,,locd - . That 


r'V T ■vtiTc— eacn supports and t M , ,un educate I 

i'Uf l , , rn?. B1,l , ,,e COJ,ition PWlioh, uiiilook ai e ,1 1 * Pei «s' ?~ m 
SPDfliid FDI — they sympathize wiH. . 1 ^- ”V W none th. « 


The isle full of noises 


TLS SEPTEMBER 29 I960: 1057 


oder Die Demscheii slcrbeu nos 
DM24 Cologne: I. tic liter hand, 

J 472 86520 2. 


S ^\L!ffSEg8 : " A - s - Byart 


.OPE FITZGERALD : 


Suddenly, about 


, „ „ — . sympathize win, 

he green ” (ecology) niovemei 

but agree with their creator that u cum then, in === 

is elecinrully dangeniits; « " green " . In suc *< D»lej. . ."‘t 

vote is i likely to be a vote taken from K *v\f*vburtcn | s i n a ; PBNEI.C 
the left or emit re- left and therefore - S» Human Voices 

• ive ; the Collins. £5.25. 

«"«l *'»* mnvemonttliew* V 0 00 222280 9 
the niiuu iiuitA.. It® ‘ 


to strengthen the coming challenge 
rrtrni the right. The principal chal- 
lenger, of course, i s Fran* Josef 
Strauss, n figure to be feared uml 



Convinced myself of the dls- 
last year's Booker Prize- 
0/fr/iore, 1 nevertheless 
it hard to explain my 


than Senator, from her wet husband, 
and married her himself. Then back 
to his roots in Montreal, where he 
raised a family, made a reputation 
as a sports writer and, less success- 
fully, tried to resist being drawn 
into the Montreal Smart Set, per- 
sonified by Jack Trimble, the 
pseudo-English tycoon and his pie- 
promiscuous wife Jane. 


against a carcinoma. 

Joshua Then and Noi o 
a novel— so entertaining, 
const^cted and lauily wi ittou— t |, Rt 


it seems churlish to wonder why" it ^? e Swabians' reputation for 

I. B t.:L a .®r“i °. ,,e ! °r. \* that is ^dustnousness. with personalities Dbrte and her 


usL-ina “1 u '* c - or, It mat IS • r T" 1 , personalities Done and her husband spend 

one f'er i,,i! luch ’ an ‘"dispensable pJj-JIJ 1 i invo ved In t ! ie current much of the 1980 summer holidays 
nods and M.rn 8 ,l 0ne chuckIes and f 1 ■ can ! pa,s " s * w ‘lti duriug a trip out linst (“ to India' 

iv enWna rn !». the p , H * es - thorough- J b-! b, 1 d situations depicted Thailand, Indonesia . . —or to 
dmih? h * „ a uiggltng , Dl ®. ^ehtrmnmel and in its China, if Sdilfindorff and I get tier 

exactly I* ihi 'tself felt: what jjj? E ,“[5' rea £ er ? into German life mission to film there *’) quaneiline 

What y in M e po,n£ of ti,,s novel? ’ f should at least be able about their deliberate clii^dlessness^ 


how. i„ „ riim, whlch'maEi? 
tiling un inn biguous. my 

huslmiid spend M,,, l evasions could be made visij, 1 


peered them. 

Mrs Fitzgerald's new book. 
Human Voices, is about the BBC in 


The effect of so much imJet*' l ^ e e * l 'ly day 8 of the war. On page 
can he ledjuiu, and it U [m? 1, twenty the author comments: 
esca|>e die conclusion 'itrA Rm.uli>a<irii>B House “ a » *" 


autlior 
one eve 


conclusion dw'J 
wrote KopfgebwtnZ 
Clock, ft ^ 


on tho 


. yyaiiis hi mis end of 

«te story, with Joshua recovering 
from a serious accidenr and suffer- 

lIIStf* V ‘ Cr V j? ther i criR . es and set - 

bocks, including the disappearance 
The narrative skips 
backwards, forwards, and back 
ftMin, erratically as it zig-zags in 

Jana’s life f POm 


“{raid/ when h7* Si 

rnn, ma,e *** “i™ 16 »lm 
come to a« end ", of mbJuT! 

bus . Grass is probably imUl 
0 wriung a dull hook, am} ^ 

sw,r, W «SSi 

jZSl' '• ..*■"? nuist, nowever. muc " aieissaebut't " upon ocean ot children * and i.,,7! , u, ! e wo ^ worth me: 

M t ,ei ? e commonplaces IJlfij? 1 breech binii " — what you 1,10 package includes an opiiunat (to‘ivh«,«i l fh Ct, u n i t0 i 

wer^ a P. pre,l P nd them, as it 'h‘ ghl , expcct : 11 »*. a product of «i«— the chance to sleep the ninhi J , C ,'u holc J is 

^0 trouble i? * 5 ea ^ imagined, . a genuine slum amidst a normal n..i -tVu , h ■ ^ dwMjl ^ M 

inuch^S^b 1 1 ,Cn and Naw is if no< lliought s,l ! m family". Perhaps a fntc* Vicki^?.™ ‘r PSCS of Eric Al,H ? she atce 

—.mV :® f J‘, s .? e V? s ^“fiuely familiar ®‘i* A, [» ei,n . «« Grass recalls, was t | on ,yiser for what they have sren « bVi lm Vvi Camus ; an i«wf authoria 

o/f«L!i , « dc,aj 1 but ,n seneral style, SAW* 1 *Ji Q£illcl - Whether brass }he two roturn home to‘riieir teach' dir mV .'. Cl ,ra ** , I wi'ld do IMa«a- menu; 

Sorfd l?* .“ n ." ccou »t of the modern ■ latterday Zens »nd politicking, less at one than a *** 01 ** * ‘'"8, neii 

f str * k ® s us rather as an lpi ^*ector of political freedom *vcr, it seems, nbotit whether to add t .“f ? wHler might 1« even 3a 

‘ hat l T 0, ' ,d as “h-eady ?. f hw ( n^nls) and his collec- , a S^ossly overpopulated woHd tn ,kc . ,ad he •»«*«•■' ; imparts 

.hundred modern H.®" of." headki.*. " «« > !»»« W c « 0 P mSany-rd«ii“ ■ 0thw 


Broadcasting House was in fact 
dedicated io the strangest project 
of Clio war, or of any war, that is, 
telling the truth. Without prompt- 
ing, the BBC had decided that 
truth was more important then 
consolation, and in the long run, 
would be more effective. And 
yet there was no guarantee of 
thw. Truth ensures trust, but not 
victory or even happiness. 


scattered fragments. The technique «l? l *1f ented in * hundred modern _ — — - •- » r«pasi- n n( uermanvs noritn ...» . .* -« » — 

n «L new ’ but , I I h®ve seldom seen. Pv V fic7"™°*j °- f tliem * paradoxical. °f wisdom is not entirely ,n P hirth-rate. to shoulder the bur ,,s 1 a PP ar *»t oSesSTS 

Jtreat^adlfif sk,l( V Ny * • T .* hfl s ** ttan^ ditaone “I* 1 ' ,ige J lc and wi «y ri“- u^Li! JJ5*: is; first, that de . n * ^ parenthood and »h*.« .* ^'■••^'■teyaeber # ; refleciioas u is 


great, advantage of openine manv !ll ari S, one * Too often we { 
questions at the outset of the novef, Sj \ thal i episode is im 
% >«ewers to which ..^.delayed for the sake of an effect 

till almost the end. i. Whnt<was the'- X 1 ®, ,c * n instantly aiva' a 

nature and cause of JosWs accf ! ilei -‘ ary \* ha] : ^ Zanv. the Rabe* 

den, ? . VV, l v *ii wife having j'unii Kin 'rhe // 1 1 ,t?l ‘ H*si | Jusiini«!*l, || M 

. h j.ump.in-rne. throat-sincere. 


‘■u muY , v- — -**"i iiibi. 

we feel ?!?•?? , dwe rniined to moke 


of parenthood and 
nir t her potential victim 


thi-ust a 
into tin 


mo critics will rcHond m hil 

£'Z offng 'V"«y tel )W " 8 a! bSSff* ° f "" ,M0 « in, ° P ™*^[ 

■econd, te problem. In tbi Gr .„ ihoul<1 


end to all the stories she 
to us. 

. . novelists have described 
the ' confusion and sense of dis- 


placed identity that prevailed in 
the war : those who wrote at the 
time — Elizabeth Bowen, Henry 
Green, Arnot Robertson, P. H. 
Newby — more wildly and dazedly 
than later recorders : Waugh, 

Powell, Muriel Spark, whose Girls 
of Slender Means bears some re* 
semblance to Human Voices. Pene- 
lope Fitzgerald's precise prose and 
brief comic set-pioces have some 
relation to the more flamboyant 
and apparently merciless proceed- 
ings of both Muriel Spark and Fav 
Weldon, but she lacks both their 
acidity and their high-handed 
moral certainties — Catholic in 
Muriel Spark’s case, feminist in 
Fav Weldon’s. Thus The Gir/s of 
Slender Means is remorselessly 
satirical and tragic; Human Voices 
is comic, and sometimes extraordi- 
narily sad. 

The major characters are Sam 
Brooks, the RPD (Director oF 
Recorded Programmes!, and Jeff 
Haggard, DPP (Director of Pro- 
gramme Planning!. Sam is profes- 
sionally obsessive and personally 
self-centred : he is mosriy interested 
in designing " lightweight recording 
equipment with an adequate— that 
was all he asked, heaven knew, that 
it should simply be adequate- 
windshield ”. He is monument- 
ally self-centred and keeps a 
“seraglio” of young, female assist- 
ants, to whom, one at a time, he 
confides Ihb triumphs and frustra- 
tions. One of these, Annie Asra, 
sixteen and s the daughter of a 
(deceased) piano tuner in Birming- 
ham fails hopelessly and wholly in 
love with him after — in one of the 
best scenes— having told him that a 
finger on a recording he particu- 
larly values is flat. 

Penelope Fitzgerald's authorial 
calm is also good as she describes 
the consequences for Annie of fall- 
ing in love: "Hers must have been 
the last generation to fall in love 
without hope in such an unproduc- 
tive way. After Hie war the species 
no longer found It biologically use-. 
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A clinical record 


By Paul Bailey 
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By the light of a match 


f Frederick Busch is best known in 
Britain as Hie author of The Mutual 
Friend, that clover and original 
novel in which he had fho effrontery 

to recreate the last years of Charles 

Dickens. The doctor in his new book, displays a daunting knowledge of 
. Eli Silver, is not — like Francis Carr medics and medicine. Here is Eli 
Beard — responsible for the health at work : 


not be trusted to save Hie life of 
Chuck, is nevertheless called upon 
to administer to the offspring of 
other dutiful .parents. They trust Ell 
Silver, as he no longer trusts him- 
self. 

Roiuids is at its most impressive 
when it, is accoqntine for the day- 
to-day business of Eli’s career — Hie 
consultations at his clinic and in 
the local hospital. Frederick Busch 
is admirably obsessed with the func- 
tions and malfunctions of - the 
human body, as many good novelists 
are, ond throughout the book he 
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and welfare of a genius : his prac- 
. . tice is in a small town in New York 
. . , «■.>.« . 1. Sta «, where the only extraordinary 

8r * tyjnV 0 f people are a ceased assistant pra- 

fessor (reminiscent, . at times, of 
Bradley Headstone) and a young 
drug addict with a gift for - the 
welt-turned, • . doom-laden phrase. 1 
Otherwise, the folks in and around 
Bailey are pretty average. 

Eli is a paediatrician, passionately 
involved with the children in his 
care— children like the fourteen- 
y ear-old' Dolores, who is ravaged by 
cander • • 

What hair is left after radiation 
and chemotherapy 1* a sparse. col- 
lection of filaments, ffom spider- 
welM j her hairline has 1 receded 
nearly as far as Silver’s. Her fleih ‘ 
is translucent pink, as if the 
mucous membranes in her face 
were growing outside. The left 
side of her head is finely boned 
and 
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Then there Is croup ; there la 
diarrhoea ; there are mouth lesions 
from Coxsaclde A virus, a mother 
paying her bill with loaves of 
fresh-baked bread, a baby vomit- 
ing, an infant’s arm that is 
covered with flea bites, a boy who 
writhes with chicken pox, a little 

S lrl with red vulva from maBtur- 
ation, a six-year-old boy with 
signs of lead poisoning, a« older 
hyperactive boy who crawls in 
circles, jumps from the table, 
pushes at chairs. Silver gives 
starters of -decongestant, of 
erythromycin, of ampicillin. He 
takes throat cultures, peers down 
fors and “P nostrils, looks at 
blinking, qy^s, HU, band* a^e on 
hardened stomachs, • jumping pul- 
ses of the foot, distended muscles 
of the groin, swelled throats. He 
hears lungs that burble and hearts 
that roar , . , 

fill *«J n tl l e rrft £ ye But — 0,1 dear, yes— the novel tells 

Hicjwrs like * bird's, she turns her a story,- and the story in Rounds , 

a „ b i rd mi 8% dra 1 *f‘ l an though manoeuvred with iiadebiaWe 
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; a “.d forehead, is Eli has a brief affair after she has 

feWL* gjk-TO* 0 **. made a half-hearted suicide attempt. 
; Stitt £*‘ Silver knows It The baby’s father is Horace 
iffl.’iSfi.lSif S a ' , ?i^ 0, 9 , »*tb; L*OrdInet, who steals the infant 
SI I tight and hard. And from bis adoptive parents, Phil and 

draSin"* 1 *? ^ Bmon, fr S J 0 f, “ Ann,e Sorenson. The kidnapping 
Dktlhrac ? bellows, • Hello, and the events that ensue as a 

DmSL,*f 6y l you look great I result of it, testify to Busch’s ex* 
1 ?. he loo * c Bceat, Walt ? ceilence- as a' narrator ; yet they 
Wti i®’? 11 boy is already dead.' struck this reader as -being con- 
■SL i -,n a oar accident. Not until - * * 
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ful. and indeed I( was nut useful 
io Annie. Love without hope grows 
in its own atmosphere, and should 
encourage the imagination, but 
Annie's grew narrower." Sam finds 
l»is windshield, feasts his staff on 
champagne that makes them feel 
funny, at Prunier’s and offers Annie 
—with incalculable results — a ring 
made of gold wire and a recurr- 
nnt. Jeff, meanwhile, fights the 
war, taking the responsibility for 
cutting off the broadcast of a re- 
spected but defeatist French general, 
and becoming involved ill the un- 
expected birth of an illegitimate 
baby in a cubicle in the temporary 
dormitory set up in the Concert 

Hall. 

The BBC atmosphere is there: 
technical perfectionism, moral 
rigour, administrative agitation 
mixed with monumental calm in the 
face of outside disasters. A closed 
world, talking to a very large invis- 
ible outside world. The novel is rare- 
ly visual : the reader does not see 
tlie people or the BBC, except for 
scraps — a vision of a redcurrant, 
a recorded disc, blood and blankets. 
It is all scrappy, voices rising and 
falling, moments focussed and their 
consequences lost. There is a 
moment when the DPP and an 
American go through an air-raid in 
search of an " ordinary matt ” and 
find one, playing nap in an under- 
ground shelter. Some people die, 
as suddenly as they do in war, in 
life. 

The scrappiness, the silences and 
absences, are essentially part of 
the theme and method of this novel. 
As a reader I veered between ad- 
miring this, and enjoying it very 
much, and feeling that I wanted to 
be told a little more, given a little 
more to go on. I suspect that on a 
second, slower reading the first 
feeling would be strengthened. I 
suspect also that many of the 
troubled Foreigners I met this sum- 
mer would ' be honourably baffled 
by this book also. 


Siiiensoiis 1 arrival in Hailey — theso 
signify the author's purpose, his 
message, If you like. They don't 
seent accidental, as they would be 
In life. 

It is that very quality, that sense 
of our lives' being dependent on 
chance, that permeates another 
work of fiction with which Rounds 
begs comparison : Joseph Haller's 
Something Happened. Heller's 
way with a plot is to lot it 
alone — or rather; appear to. It is 
something the nhundantly talented 
Frederick Busch has yet to master. 
The leisurely part of his new book 
— the part which informs the 
reader- with its effortless attentive- 
ness to the detai Is of everyday 
living, in the home, in the . college, 
and In the clinic — is so good, so 
remarkably good, that one wants it 
to be free from the surrounding 
artifice, Busch has arrived at thp 
point where he can say goodbye to 
plot, and settle for the story 
instead. 


In Roderlc Jeffries's Just Deserts 
(211pp. Collins. £5.25. 00 231 27914) 
Inspector Alvarez, of the Mallorca 
police, investigates another murder 
on the colony of boozy English 
expatriates on the island. Ib « 
series of careful, solid, understated 
novels Roderlc Jeffries bas gradu- 
ally,, touch by touch* beep - building 
up Alvarez to become a familiar 
and exceedingly welcome Hgure, 
who moves with dignified slowness 
through his inquiries, casting a 
melancholy eye at the spectacle of 
tradition being vanquished by 
tourism, and brooding over the 
mutual lack of comprehension be* 
tween natives and settlers. 


Anne V, Badgley’s The Rembrandt 
Decisions (249pp. Robert Hale. £5.25. 
0 7091 8494 1) features a pretty 
young widow Kate Gordon, whe 
goes up to New England to cata- 
logue the print collection of * 
nonagenarian ' millionaire reduae. 
Violence and romance trip 
pleasantly hand In hand through 
die novel; as one criminal attempt 
after another on the collection Is 
repulsed, Kate finds her initial 
dislike for Duncan Forbes.' Scottish 
lawyer and amateur bbrgfar alarm 
expert, turning into something 
quite . different. Very .reasonable 
first attempt, but more 1 fact end 
less feeling might be preferable in 
the future. ' ■ 

T. J. Binyen 
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By Patricia Craig 


HAPS! SBDIIWA ; 

The Crow Eaters 

283pp. Jonathan Cape. £5.95, 

0 224 01850 7 

Indian society offers plenty of tar- 
gets for ohc humorist, though it 
hasn't, at anv rate in novo is writ- 
ten in English, generated, too much 
straightforward comic fictiion. It is 
more common to find an ironic per- 
spective suddenly lightening a very 
serious undertaking, as in the novels 
of Ruth Prawer Jhabvala. Bapsi 
Sidhwa, however, in a sprightly first 
novel, shows chat blaok comedy is by 
no niea/is alien to the spirit of 
Indian writing. Her Farsi Itoro 
Faredoon (Freddy) Junglowalla, is 
one of those beguiling rogues whose 
exploits make such entertaining 
reading — in the tradition, If not 
quite in the class, of Basil Seal. 1 

Freddy’s efforts to further his 
interests are related in detail, from 
his Inauspicious entry into Lahore 
in a bullock-cart to ine position of 
power and comfort he occupies at 
the end of his life. How did he get 
there ? Briefly, by being “ail things 
to all people in my time. There was 
that bumptious son-erf -a-bitch In 
Peshaiwar called Colonel Williams. I 
cooed to him— salaamed so low I 
got crick in my balls— buttered and 
manmaladed him until he was eating 
out of my hand ", Freddy Is nothing 
if not quick-witted and venturesome. 
His good fortune begins with ail act 
of fraud: "Insurance In India was 
in dt* infancy. Its oppoittmities 
struck Freddy as brand new...”, 
the author tells us glibly. 

Some time later, succumbing to 
curiosity about the future and hav- 
ing consulted a mystic, Freddy is 
startled when the man assures him 
that he has an intuitive under- 
standing of the mysterious nature of 
fire. " Its divine energy will always 
benefit you.” Knowing exactly how 
a fire, at his shop nas benefited 
1 ; ruddy, the render might wonder 


for a moment if Bapsi Sidhwa haq 
created a diameter unique in fic- 
tion : a sardonic soothsayer. SUo 
hasn't, in faci ; the sardonic impulse 
is all her own, and no less effective 
lor that. Though she's too easy- 
going to make a satirist, she never 
resists an opi>ortunitv io poke fun 
et every revered belief and practice 
in Parxi culture. For erf-ample: 
Freddy’s wife Putll, outraged at 
certain relaxations in modern life, 
asserts her right to uphold tradition 
by following her husband assi- 
duously about die house — at the 1 
required three paces behind him. 
And the fact that Lahore is without 
a Parsi cemetery (an open-roofed 
enclosure on top of a hill) causes 
one character to deplore the con-* 
sequent cruelty to vultures, which ' 
are thereby deprived of a natural ' 
item of diet. • 

Freddy’s business affairs prosper, 
but there are other areas in which, 
tilings can go comically awry. Wo 
soon learn that ffipily life in , 
Lahore is u,o less prone to discord 
than it is in the West. One of the ' 
Jungl^waJIas’ snip first declares his 
intention to marry a schoolgirl and 
part-time prostitute named Rosy 
Watson, then renounces materialism 
with such fervour that he keeps 
coming home in his underpants, ' 
having handed out his clothes to 
the needy. Another son, in whom 
tile instincts of parsimony and self* 
advancement, are well developed, 
spends his evenings studying mi the . 
pavertient beneath the light from * 
street lamp so as to save electricity. 

M Crow eater ”, the author explains 
in a note, is a slang expression tor 
someone who talks to much. She 
is not so helpful elsewhere.' It is 
not clear, for instance, exactly why 
a lust-ridden member of a House- 
hold should advertise his state by 
repeatedly adding salt to »he family's 
drinking water. In Parsi circles, 
for all 1 know, the custom may seem' 
□s ordinary and obvious as the habit 
of throwing confetti at a bride and 
bridegroom does to us; still a word 
of explanation would have been use- 
ful. But in spite of this and oilier 
trivial irritations, The Crow Eaters 
Is a pleasing piece of fiction — 
buoyant and good-humoured. 



''Well-documented/ clearly argued, a 
fine" scholarly and original work." 

- --C ItT.ni.iHic Hivu 

THE ARISTOCRAT 
AS ART 

A Study of the. Honnete Homme 
mid the Dandy in Seventeenth- ami 
Nineteenth-Century French Literature. 

by DOMNA C. STANTON 

"Jn a painstaking examination, ol both the 37tlv 
, centiiryFrench how life hommeand the 19th- 
century dandy,. Stanton singles but fundamental 
similarities between these types. She draws 
• heavily upon literary prototypes in the works of 
Molterc, 1 Stendhal; Gan tier, Baudelaire, 
and Barbey d'AuteviUy to support her thesis that 
the homwc I mime is the .dandy's ancestor and 
model,., .An impressive array of citations from 
the above authors buttresses the summary argu- 
ment that the 'aristocratic instinct' and the vanity 
of dandyism are not merely social phenomena 
but are facts of human nature, deeply rooted sn 
all times and places. Stanton's bibliographic 
apparatus is formidable, ... 

. It is a highly original sy nth esis — Choice 
”320 pages, $22.50 

Available at bottei book-stores or direct fenny: 

COLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY PRESS 

136 South Broad way, Irvington, New York 30533 
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By : Graham Hough 


VI-FU TUAN : 

Landscapes of Feac 

262pp. Oxford : Blockwell. £10. 
0 631 12821 2 


Yi-fu Tuan is Professor, of Geo- 
graphy hi the University of Minne- 
sota. Most of iis since schooldays 
haye a fairly elastic idea of what 
is comprised by the science of geo- 
graphy ; but even so it is dear iliac 
Professor Tuan interprets his com- 
mission in a peculiarly liberal 
fashion, so rhar ir becomes some- 
thing much more like the history 
of ideas Ilian a description of the 
physical world. A' quotation from 
.David Lowenthal used as an epi- 
graph to one of his earlier books 
will set the tone : “ The geography 
of the world is unified only by 
human logic and optics, by the 
light rind colour of artifice, by 
decorative arrangement, and by 
ideas of the good, the true and the 
beautiful 

The Hydrological Cycle and the 
Wisdom of God (1968; was a 


YYisuotii Ot God (1968) was a 
straightforward historical essay on 
natural theology of the Ray-Ocrham- 
Paley kind — tne wisdom of God 
demonstrated from his works in 
creation: the particular work in 

Ai.Arti— i.— A „l.^ ■ I I _ _ . < 


cycle by which water is drawn from 
the sea by evaporation and retur- 
ned to it by rain and rivers. Tuan’s 
oook traces the evolution both of 
lie scientific understanding of the 
process and of the reflection of 
rtns in theological ideas; and (his 
restricted topic serves as an ex- 
cellent example of the natural 
(neology of the Christian enlighten- 
ment. 

'His la tor work takes ,a. much 

mental perception, mi it uric*, inn! 
values ‘ , and it iiticmpts nothing less 
Ilian a survey of man's nieniui nttt- 
ludes to his physical environment, 
in? restricted as to place and time. 


liiitUiopologv or social history. To do 
justice to (Ills theme would surely 
require sumotnine about the length 
of r/ic Golden hough ; Topophtlia 
is. a book of 250 pages, and It 
remains a sketch or a vast and 
fascinating idea, too pocked with 
heterogeneous matter' for on pssoy, 
out not sufficiently organized or 
developed to rulfil the promise of 
ltd title. 

Lmulscapes of. Fear is built on 
another vast and- alluring Idea— 
an examination of fear tui\ont^ 
different cultures and peonies from 
prehistory to the present Tuan's 
geographical associations, the nature- 
off his previous' works, abd the pre- 

“t nc 5 , of term n fvHhcaflo " In 
the title all lead one'to expect that 
J* 1 ® hook w concern itself with 
fetir inspired by man's physical sur. 
roundings, landscape felt aa awe- 
uifpii-lng, threatening or hostile. 
But this turns out not to be so:' 
landscape” is used purely as a 
metaphor, and the subject is simply 
ferny fear in general, the anatomy 
f'Meftr, like 77i# Anatomy of Melon- 
cA< 2 lv. ,ThlrU a 1 pis j for with (he . 
gdogTaflhkai- focu. goiio it is even ■ 
morn difficult th^m inTopophffia lo 
decide what kind of « search we 
«e embarked on. Child psychology, 
B beljef 1 ^Itches and 
ghosts, nubile executions, the treat- 

jslss: 

WSStfl- 

proves to he .rather too capacious 
iff?* 1 !** 1 ® hold them- Together. * 

appropriate, model ivoiild 
' t0 “® f .vast encyclopedic work 


~ nient of (he individual life. Bui no; 
in the next chapter we start oil a 
new luck — the society without 
fear, exemplified In the pygmies of 
— the Congo, who apparently live In 
iheir rain-forest, which they never 
leave, as if bathed in a warm henign 
sen. Other examples of lowly food- 
gather evs nro add need ; lives that 
are desperately deprived, by dll 
outside standards— but without fear, 
for the livelihood, exiguous us it 
m is, Is sufficient and unfailing. By 
contrast, the lives of hunters and 
early farmers, though richer and 
more- developed, are fear-ridden. 

! * The hunters are obsessed by fear 
b of the scarcity or disappearance of 
t their game, the farmers by crop 
failure and climatic disaster, 
t We seem here to be on the verge 
. of a new classification of societies 
. by their prniicucs* (o fear, curling 
across the usual groupings by occu- 

S aiKm or state of development. 

owever, this Is taken no further, 
and from here on the book becomes 
fairly frankly a miscellany — each 
chapter on a single topic, but with 
no sequence or connection between 
them. Natural Calamities, Fear in 
the Medieval World, Fear of 
Disease, Fear of Witches, Fear in 
the City, Exile and Confinement — 
these are some of the chapter- 
headings. They are selected on no 
apparent principle— objects of 
fear, its temporal distribution, its 
locale are all roped in indifferently, 
while a good deal of the ninicrful 
is less about fear (ban the causes 
of fear—a catalogue of disasters 
rather than un analysis of their 
four-producing effects. 

. H*is is all a bit of a puzzle, and 
;s very far from the scholarly true- 
ing of n single idea that we find 
in 2 he Hydrological Cycle. But 
perhaps we Imd better stop put- 
aling and simply ucct pt whut we 
arc- given- 

Tuan writes rrisply and vividly. 

Ins read mg is diverse und extensive 
nnd lie assembles un urrav of his. 
toricnl and anthropological brir-ft. 
brae, beliefs, anccduics and reports 
of research that never fall to inter- 
est. Probably every reader will find 
some part of the material familiar, 
which part depending on his ntvn 
PU I IIC ltl.lt- IHILTI-MS. R tilde I Ml f i lu- 
lyiglhll nui'cl or of English .s„d.il 
History will find mulling uriv in tin; 
chapters on extern ions and the ire.ii- 
nie f, i of trim nuls. I suppose imtlno. 
polflgisis will know iilmut the run. " 
icnicil lives of i he pygmies. And 
Hie passu Res m Hupcnmturul fours, 
witches and ghosts du nut go . 
beyond common knowledge. But few 
jieopfo will know all of it, und nu / 
onu has scon It brought MiftcHiur in 
this particular wnv. Thu result is H 
"lid pandemic 


Swifts 


Spring comes a little, n little. AH April if rains. 

The note leaves stick in their fists. No it' ferns, still fiddlvhvmht. 

Hut one day the swifts are hack. Face ta the sun like a child 
You shout, " The swifts are hack ! " 

.Sore enough, bolt nocks bow to carry one sky scyther 
Two hundred miles un hour across fullblown wind) iv Ids. 
Swreccceecccce, Swreeceeeece, Another. Anti another, 

h's the cut air falling in shrieks on our chimneys and roofs. 

The next day a fleet of high crosses cruises in ether. 

lire the air pilgrims, pilots of air rivers . . . 
n c ", suddenly they're earth-skimmers, daggers. 

Hut skilful, guiding the throw nf themselves titt'iip [ram themselves, 

Quick flutter, a scimitar upsweep, out of danger of touch, for 
Etirth is forbidden to them, water's forbidden to them. 

All air and fire, little owlish ascetics, they out fly storms. 

They rush to the pillars of altitude, the thermal fountains. 

litre is a legend of swifts, a parable : — 

IV/ich the grout Raven bent over Earth to ere ale the birds 
The swifts were ungrateful. They were small muddy things 
Like shoes, with long legs and short wings, so 

They took themselves off to the mountains to sulk. 

And they stayed there. " Well,” said the Raven, after years «./ this. 

I will give you the sky, you can have the whole ska 
On condition that you give up rest." 

"yes, yes,' 1 screamed the swifts, " We abhor rest. 

We detest the filth of growth, the sweat of sleep. 

Soft nests m the wet fields, slimehold of worms. 

Let us be free, be air I ” 

Jo the Raven took their legs and bound them into the it bodies, 
lie hem their wings like boomerangs, honed them like knives, 
lie streamlined their feathers and stripped them of velvet . 

Then he set them loose with Never to Ret urn inscribed on their feet 

und ii v inj:.«. 

And so. we have swifts. Though in reality 
Nat parables hut halts in the world’s need, swift 


Swifts, not in punishment, not in ecstasy, simply 
Sleepers over oceans in the mill of the world's hie 

The grace ta sap they live in another i imminent, 

A it'iii; to snp. " The miracle cannot occur “ 

And watch the miracle. 

This is the truth of swifts, the gifts of swifts. 


at hin y. 


Anne Stevenson 


Jh >mc kind; bu tL^adesof 
" fTffiv/rc fpite of its width of 
8 3 shorter book Agn 
Bn d *t is -not at all 
J or formfdable , 
SSatT* d * vcrs W »ot arranged 

instinctive 
iti fancy and mu 



Rentier s Digest , nicking up Items of 
interest from nil over time and 
space, nnd for those for whom 
jumble sales have an unfailing 
appeal, which means nearly every, 
body, the result is undeniably 
.attractive. 

However, it is clearly meant to be 
something more. There was a point 
in his oarlicr work whore Tuan 
seemed about to Invents new-senre 

7T P OT°w g ^ 8ra r h ^ you call 

it which- pfqmised to , open up a 
new and interesting vista. This has 

"° n c h ?P pen *L d i He “st his net 

■ too w Ida and forgone the opportune 

f MA* [v “! t by - fl Wf r tn«s in n special 
flv?’ T h ® penalty for assembling 
intormation from this huge variety 

“L sourc ?, a 13 t0 ® much of it (s 

.necessarily .second-hand: R all 

ftr?i«,t h€ v,v,fyln .8 touch of Jnrim- 
P™"® 1 knowledge, which 
. never. arrives. There aYe great books 

tl^ t,erl i.? 11 Plibi 1 but they are 
?i°hi„ wriUer1 J* y moderate and sen* 
rae , n » th Jfy ore written by ob- 
sessionals Burton’s Anatomy- of 

hill!lr d “ curc ,h< ' 

' v. n ® m®nlc pbobojogist: 
Tnore , *** vested in fear 
£?.?£ i he ‘ re . 8t U5 i indeed the 
r .W®ction Inspired by 
® Aat considering how 
much there. Is., to . be afraid of we 
afryh| n the 1 vha,fi remarkably mf- 

and, ultimately 
.timid specializations it is good to 
on* 5.» w i Mr b “ ld enough to take 

1 coniiMir^i ^ cots across 
boundaries. But In 

Slife! 2“'..°" . Jucb ; ^ 9uest It is 


■ 1poG"a^f5d5$- 

pSrnfivilt lif Ae 

. WMtayW l^ fear m thd d&Velv-p- 
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H#olc*c«Cx,, and 


J. A. lllackwull (179A-188G), ougin. 
eer, emrepreneiir, Ilritish agent 
and diplomatist: any infoiimuioii, 
loiters, writings, etc. 

' . , 'rlinmas Kahduho. 

Hie John Ry lands Unlvorsltv 
I.ibiury of Manchostor, Oxford 
Road, Mtuichosicr M13 9PP, 

J,- c ° l,0 , Ul E **i RA H816- 
1863), Victorian artist: unpub- 
lished letters or documents by 
him or mentioning hint, and the 
location of his paintings in private 
collections, for a doctoral disser- 
tation. 

. . H- Faberman. 
H, £ tory ®L Art ' Ya,e University, 
Box 2(W9 Yale Station, New 

Haven, Connecticut 06520. 

John S. Farmer: any Information 
relating to him which proves or 
disproves thap the spiritualist 
writer of ibis name in the 1880s 
was die satne person who w»s 
associated with W., E. irenley In 
Slang und its Analogues. 

ivi' « _» - ' E * -I* Dingwall. 

371 Marine Court, St Leonnrde- 
pn-Sea,- East Sussex. 

Franz Kafka any. un. 

published letters, reminiscences, 

published* r Md* 0 ,;? 
Nicolson. 

-- . ' Repaid Ifayman. 

25 Church Row, London NW3. 

H«gh Ilejiry Rose, Baron Strath - 
natrn (1801-1885), soldier and dip- 
lomat: wherwbdiits of any letters 
or papers; not in public collec- 
tions, for a biopriimiy. 

7S «. .. . „-I- S. Anderson. 

7 9 Hjfhburgh Road, Glasgow G1 2 

Robert Baldwin Row (1869.1918), 

• Canadian-born .critic,, biographer. 

■■{JSjp confidant of SsSv . 

W ivl Wonnailon, on apy U q- 
Sots ?hed n “^ la I by or about 


Information please 

daguerreotypes by Kuxkin und 
usslstimts, fm a huuk un Huskin’s 
Aiitdy of the biiildltiR. 

ah « J uhl> ^h'an, 

Atkinson Cnllege, York Uni- 
versity, Doivnsviuw, Onimin. 

P.hdjv Stanhope, Fourth F.urt of 
Chesterfield <1 694-1773), nutlior of 
letters i lo Hit Son: any unnuh- 
iisncd leiturs, other muicriui or 
nunrination for biographical 
study. 

.. „ . Lett Ice Buxton, 

ciAf£ n H\te m G * , ‘‘ d ePs, Loudon 

After Brody (1895-?), Russia n-bn«n 
American Jewish poet who wrote 
about the Lowor East Side : any 
- n ogrephicel information about 
him, for a note in an aiKhology. 

oa ci Anthony Rudolf. 

1-0,4 Gordcn8 ' London 

Edward Clotld flWO-1030), Rationa- 
list and folklorist : whereabouts of 
lettors manuscript#, photograph*, 

^ j u! ber Bams, for an exhibition 
. and biography, - 

«. ‘ „ Peter Raker, 

Clacmar, Holbrook Road, Stutton, 
Ipswich. * 

Lemuel Haynes (1753-1833), Afro- 
American Connregotlonai clergy, 
man : verification of the state. 

against Umyersalism, Universal 

f 180 -»)i was circulated 
widely Sn England.. ' 1 


knew her, copies nr loner* oj 
piiiiiugi.ipiiri, und wherMtow'*? 
iiildliioiuij biographic data. Ml™; 
ullv on her private life and * atI ~ 
for a study of her pcrM* 1 
ulliy, cureur und tiniM- , . 

P. G. FcdHft 

Via Fullgno 78-10, 101(3 Torinf 
Duly. ... 

Tlu- good ship Leopard 'f ,IJ«| 
uiitlinr, publisher of • f' u . r u* 
Moiy poem (c 191 1J 
** The good ship leopard “ 
take a, 'Journey out 10 J " 
Juuuiicu ^ , ■ ' 

Geoffrey Crl**^ 
Bi uiid Town Farmhouse. 

Town, Swindon, Wlltsnlre. • 

London Mercury : for a ne^edJfl'5 
of Ycuts'c poems, wherMMlH , _ 
»«v archives or informs 
ihu magazine’s ediioP* 1 “ . 
cedui ii in 1938-39. • 

Richard J. 

F.itglish Department, f^riSani 
Cnik-ge, New Orleans, W -1 * 
7DI1S. 

Katherine Philips flG. 12 -l 6 frO- ^*( 
as -The MaichlHJ 
whereabouts of mahuK r| P” , w ell 
poems and tnmslauons. « .t,^ 
ns letters, diaries, ■"* 0,B 
biographical document*- j 
C atherine C- '"u 

SI South Seventh „Ave>» ue ' ., 




jjjfg 50 ” Avenue, New York. NY 

of J prus( dem : informa- 
. onl r any ‘-■ye wltn^ssca tv the 
slrfir; from ^ ny nr ln- 

whS 27 s « ond , ed If> lhe Lkgion 
time. in Jenwdem; at the 

■ it; j « McNeish. 

8LN de JLondo > 1 1>W12 

I»W«11| re mini-, 
actneef, tit, from . anyone who 


■M .^11 U I II OtHUIH 

Grange, Illinois 60525- 
John Ruthin and CharjM . 
Norton : we are . eo-edif , n? a ^ 

lette., of John Ruikm ro c ^ ( 
JiJiot Norlun and would 
fitl if anyone 
mg knowledge of, 
mattuscripis would cooim* 

John L-,. Br „ j 
Church Cottage, , J8*P2 0 Jb* 1 
George, Somerset jMjg. 

5 CJarerdon Street, Obb* jjf. 

BertFond Rm«cH manusSp 1 

, abrniti of any oa/Jy mmutfr ^ 
proofs, annotated books. 

- • urs, for f ncluston. .\ n .% pudft 

Kmscll Editorial 
Maxtor ; Diversity, 

■ i Oniario. - . 1 ' 
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Poetry from Porlock 


D. J. KNRIGHT : 

The Oxford Rook of Contemporary 
Verse 1945-80 

299|)p. Oxford University Press. 
£750. 

0 19 21408 2 

He woke intending to write a long 
poem. For during a profound sleep, 
brought on by a prescribed anodyne, 
he had ''the most vivid confidence 
chat he could not have composed 
less than from two to three hundred 
lines ; if that indeed can be called 
composition in which all the images 
ruse up before him ns things . . 

He did manage to get the poem's 
setting on Co the page, but only - 
fifty verses in all. Dissatisfied, he 
prefaced them with a prose gloss 
to assure us that lie published the 
fragment at a great poet’s urging 
since he himself considered it “ a 
psychological curiosity” rather than 
a work possessed of " poetic 
merits None the less, psychology 
and all. those verses and their gloss 
constitute a fascinating, prophetic 
composition. The amalgam in 
11 Kubld Khan” not only of poetry 
and prose but of disparate levels of 
discourse — the matter-of-fact, focus- 
ing on the personal, with the. ultra- 
poetic — Anticipates something of tho 
texture nf modern works — The 
Cantos and Paterson say. And the 
poem itself anticipates those works' 
disjuncturcs as well. 

A basic part of its charm, in fact, 
resides precisely in its fragmemori- 
ness. Being “ a plank from the wreck 
of Paradise" ensures it a power of 
6Ugge5tivcncss that, completed, it 
might not have enjoyed. Children of 
the atomistic age, sceptical before 
wholeness and finish, many of us, 
especially Americans, prefer open- 
ended poems ; we think thorn closer 
to things as- they nr a. 

Coleridge's poem deserves atten- 
tion for its bearing on the problems 
that beset the arts, particularly 
uoetry, in the modern world. The 
JiuMiinore tells us that the writer hud 
retired, in ill-health, to a lonely 
farm-house, a likely remote spot, 
surrounded as it was — its preem-foris. 
isolation thereby intensified— by two 
provincial towns. A likely moment 
also under- a drug's 'Stimulus for 
the dream of a pnem, an ambiguous 
vision of paradise. Even more likely 
since just before Falling nsleup the 
poet had boon rending in “ Pure bus's 
Pilgrimage” about the Khan Kubla 
and- the pnluco and. garden the 
Klwn had bade, bo bulir. Unfortu- 
nately, just as Colcrldgo fell to work 
on the- poem, a. public mnn from 
nearby Porlock " on business ”, 
breaking in on Coleridge, detained 
hint- " above an hour”. Whon Cole- 
ridge returned much of the rest of 
the poem had "ppsseiLaway like the., 
images - of a stream into which a 
scone had been cast . , .’ 

Supposedly* * the •*" stone • that 
shattered the' dreart' was, in the 
person of a Porlockfan, dally reality: 
the reality, * always urgent, of 
Coleridge’s incapacity to cope with 
the world, Its ' claimant bills, his 
domestic discord and guilt, as well 
as his physical or .psychosomatic 
illnesses. ■ Wordsworth, admiration 
for -whom led* Coleridge to depreci- 
ate his own gifts ‘ Wordsworth 
is a very great' man, the only 
niah .to ’ who/n- at all ■ times and 
in all. modes of excellence T feel 

muao I# , . InTovi/u 1 " \ • nAf .-atiIv find 1 1 * 


my self -inferior r ), not - only de^lt 
more competently with the daily, 
problems of' lire, he' had the 


ability as a poet to turn the 
immediate, seemingly commonplace 
World. into genuine, highly Original 


poetry. He was proving— it.'was the 
lesson modern noetry h#s most 
taken to heart— that simple speech, 
informed with' the passions, could 
produce powerful, fresh work, little 


Bitt for remote times and outlandish 

E laces not seem inconsequential to 
im ? Might we not, therefore, 
single out as. the real man from 
Porlock in Coleridge’s life, .marvel- 
ous to "say. Wordsworth? Cer- 
as his later poetry amply 
attests, there was a strong and 
growing stock of the Purlockian in 
Wordsyforth. ' Aiid though he failed 
th ® city, he did not fail the' drab 
an p commonplace. ' . * 

It to the common speech of men 
und^womeit: that has- won the day 
m England as in- America. The 
man from Porlock; as D. J- Enright’s . 
new anthology The- Oxford Book of 
contemporary Verse bears out, has 


been sworn in as an intrinsic part i 
of poetry. Whitman, cleaving though 
lie did to the Emersonian sublime, 
successfully flndiug it in the 
smallest things, set out cn enthrone- 
the man from Porlock. Pound and 
Eliot, while insisting on the high- 
est standards for art and, as inter- 
nationalists, expressing impatience 
with the merely local, championed 
colloquial speech and sped the 
democratic cause in poetry. The 
urban world' provided a good deol 
of their subject matter. William 
Carlos Williams, balking at- their 
devotion to far-off times and 
places, to past accomplishments, 
plumped for the lie *e and now, 
in his case a drab, modern town 
like Rutherford, near New York. 
Settling in with the poor, he 
became medical . pastor to this 
flock, possibly not su different 
from Wordsworth’s rustics. Relutedly 
Williams was convinced that the .. 
present man from Porlock or . 
Rutherford, bills, business, daily 
troubles and all — it was a role he 
enjoyed assuming himself publicly — 
could ond must' be mude to sing. 

Similarly. Marianne Moore, also . 
sticking fast to the United States, 
in her poetic definition of “ Poetry,” 
urged “ phe genuine ”, “ the useful”, 
and what wc can “ understand No 
less than the members of the Move- 
ment she scorned the phoney and 
the obscurantist. Moreover, taking 
issue with Tolstoy, she would open 
poetry to everything. In her words, 
"...nor is it valid/to discriminate 
against business documents and/ 
school-books Of course she 
insisted that these materials must 
be used by real poets, “ litoral ists of 
the imagination” who cun produce 
“ imaginary gardens with real toads 
in them ”. Her owti poems sport 
quotations from assorted magazines, 
pamphlets, school-books' and other 
prosaic, toad-warted sources. 

Meantime, here as throughout his 
life another figure hus kept his 
luxuriant, amused distance. If there' 
bus ever been a mndui ii wlm could 
consider himself the rightful heir 
of the Khan Kubla, it is tho Khan 
. Hoon, Wallace Stevens. Distant from 
Pound and Eliot, Stevotts felt at 
odds with his friond Williuriis in 
the latter’s Insistence on “ style ", 
oil the way a tiling Is said t ut her 
than o<t , the thing itself. . 

This has its share of irony since 
Williams usually worked in a plain, 
stripped lnnguugo, whereas Stevens 
enjoyed an ornuniontul one, he* 
fitting a mandarin. Occuplod- by 
business, his important role in a 
large Insurgnco company, and plain 
days in Hartford much tnore than 
Colorldge was by Porlock, Stevens 
in privacy and weekond solitude 
obeyed his own floribund muse. 
Despite occasional- demurs he car* 
vied' on his double life with little 
sense of conflict or deprivation. On 
the contrary, he delighted in keep- 
ing separate both prospering parts- 
of his astonishingly schizophrenic 
life. 

' Now In recent American poetry 
we witness the be wilder! ugly rich 
ramifying of the efforts of the poets 
I have described. Never before has 
there been such a spate of poetry- 
writing. Qne, could oasily list well 
over a hundred seriously engaged 
American poets, and then . feel 
guilty about the many omitted. 
Senior poets Jlke Kunitz, Eberhart, 
■lend .Warren, 4)BM produced their 
owir nifehiy distinctive" oeuvres. 
Platii, Duncan, Rich, Ammons, 
Rocohke, Dickey, Lcvertov, Shapiro, 
Merwin, Kinnell, Wright, Levine, 
Hugo and Reznikoff— t-Jiere, ,tpo, are 
considerable :gohicvcments. Mean- 
time, coming on fast, among a horde 
of other poets, each developing a 
personal work and world, are Hass, 
Gallagher, Simlc, Dave .Smith, Reck, 
Gluck, Pinsky, Gibbons. 

- This productivity has' inevitably 
created excesses.. Main poems are 
being written «n masse, frequently, 
with little sense of- what William* 
meant by.form, measure, Style. Once 
one leaves the best, practitioners of 
common speech. Us poets often sue-, 
cumb to i drabness; . at times it is 


By Theodore Weiss 

itself, with no designs on the 
reader, ' how could’ it be otherwise? 

D. J. Enright, in the introduction 
to his Oxford Book o/ Contemporary 
Verse, cogently characterizes some 
of these excesses. Referring to Law. 
fence's poetry of " ‘ the instant 
moment ’ 11 where “ there is no per- 
fection, no consummation, nothing 
finished ' ”, Enright concludes, 
" Such writing has been praised for 
being groping and seini-tiniculaiO , 
like us,. as though poetry is merely 
to repeat and condone our weak- 
nesses ", I am amused to notice a 
recent issue of The Southern Review 
it\ which a critic juxtaposes Yeats’* 
” Lcda and the Swan ” with a poem 
by Hardy: the article more or less 
depredates Yeats for his grandeur 
and finish, proposing that the Hardy 
is more attractive since humbler. 

But the plain style is only part 
of tlie-tstory in the United States. 
The work of the New Critics, espo- 
daily of Ransom and Tate, as well 
as tne poetns of Hart Crane, has 
had a lasting effect on a consider- 
able sector of recent poetry. And 
Stevens lies been enthroned in tlio 
academy, particularly among its 
literary critics who love his com- 
plexities, iiis lifelong speculations 
on the prospects of sublimity in 
an anti-sublime age. Stevens's ex. 
ample has helped to encourage tho 
grand, the elegant, the witty, tho 
engagingly Intellectual among bin 
heirs: so we can enioy die vari- 
ously rich work of Wilbur, Merrill, 
Ashbery, Hecht, Howard. Hollander, 
Moss, and a flock of others. Tho 
risk here Is a redoubrubie ornate- 
ness that threatens to overwhelm 
the poem and the reader. 

But some poets, at least, arc try- 
ing bu fulfil the ambition of Pound 
and, Eliot to express the whole 
person ; not the commonploce or 
the daily alone and not the grand 
and the lofty. Or the visionary com- 
bined with the commonplace, the 
courtly out of the democratic and 
the cnlloquiui- Like Ti tail in _ and 
Hi'iuom, uis and all, these seemingly 
antipodal quuliiit-s must, magically, 
become passionate bedfellows. 

With- his The Oxford Book of 
Contemporary Verse 1945-1980, the 
Engl foil poet and critic D. T. Enright, 
as though in acknowledgement 
nf tile present American pro- 
fusion and the need for liedCellow- 
Ing, hns Includod American ami 
Com mnn weolth poets among the 
English. As lie says, apologetically 
it would seem to his English readers, 

[ have included American poets 
not because I believe that contem- 
porary American poetry Is bigEur 
end better than British (though it 
does inclino lo be more extreme, at 
all extremities), but because it 
would have been painfully im- 
poverishing and therefore absurd 
to . exclude them ”. And so witli 
Commonwealth poets. But then lie 
introduces a disclaimer I liavo 
drawn freely, aiming to 'represent* 
poetry rather than the countries 
which make up die English-speaking 
world.” The volume’s statistics are 
revealing. Of its forty poets twenty 
are English ; die Scottlsli, Irish, and 
Welsh cddvj to two each. Within 


five.), must bear the. formidable 
burden of all. recent American work. 
Poor oppressed At Ian (cans 1 Would 
not au English reader, ignorant of 
recent developments in Amoiicau 
poetry, have to be exceptionally 
acute to derive an inkling from this 
volume of the impressive produc- 
tivity and accomp fish men t ' I have 
described ? Had Enright cared in . 
he could have found many able, well- 
behaved American poets,, brilliant 
and comp Heated chough some of 
them are, who would have fitted in 
with hi* English company; Merrill, 
Belief, Meredith, Van Duyn, Kumin, 
Howard, Justice, and others. But 
apparently such poets did n<H serve 
Enright’s purpose. 

It is late in the day to exnmiue 
the problem posed for the mother 
country by America and its. 
modernism. Donald Davie * has 
called American- poets "Im- 
perialist " :- they are, by English 
standards, often loud-mouthed and 
Ill-mannered, We know whet vexa- 
tion, downright nuisance, those 
foreigners Pound and Eliot, and 
Yeats as well, proved to bo,, not 
only commandeering the English 
ship of poetry, but insisting oil sail- 


ing it off, cannons booming, -into 
dangerous, alien waters. Willi these 
finally got rid of, some planks enu 
be salvaged from- the toundoring 


ship to make a modost boat, one 
happily landlocked. Why hIIow 
brawling Americans aboard such a 
vessel, let alune passengers like 
Donne, Blake, Shelluy, Browning, 
Hopkins, had they been unlucky 
enough to be born in these times. 
It is, it seems, tins eighteenth cen- 
tury with its wit und its neatness, 
and its civilities that many English 
writers yearn for as they try to 
wake from — or ignore— the night- 
mare of roman tici sin. 

Given the present shrunken con- 
dition of England and its growing 
public indifference to poetry 
(Enriglu can say, " In teriqs of 


si>>ctotor sport : . . poetry , . , has 
shrunk to around (lie ’ level o£ 
marbles or yo-yo ">, it is not sur- 
prising that many English . poets 
should feel modesty the best policy ' 
and look askance ut American 
poets who still all ink poetry import- 
ant and, exuberant about it, feel 
free to kick over the truces, iacluil- 
ing .those nf formal ver.se. Blake’j 
reaction conies to mind. Thoroughly 
neglected, lie Iks came more resolute, 
mere convinced than ever of tha 
meauingfulness of his work. Pushed. >. 
into a less than . margin a. I position, 
lie proclaimed it central and all the 
rest peripheral. Enright himself’ 
dares to quote Hozlitt on poetry as 
“ the stuff of which out life . u- 
made , 

. .But, Enright maintains, **. .-.'ft 
-poetry is a public matter It is not 
the place for private revelations, 
and If it is not a public matter it ha» 
no place in a published - book 
Whatever agreement his attitude- 
may' elicit, -surely 'it is extremely- 
put. What usually begins privately, 
if powerfully felt, -seen and expres- 
sed, becomes public soon enough. 
Enright might consider- again the' 
Nemcrov statement he quotes: 
“There is no thought so secret or 
so unique, so wicked or so shameful 
or .sublime, thut the same has not 
quietly occurred to iniiny others”. 
Many English po^ts, otic cun say; , 
are reluctunt to recognize tho ‘ 
mysteries, the basic impenetrable 
mystery of life itself, which ktu-ic 
poetry sooner or later brings us ta. 
As for the public side of poetry, 
beyond Lhe tact that poetry to be 
genuine must usually first take place 
privately between the poet and liix 
medium, in ail age increasingly, 
devouringly political or public is nut 
some prjvqty or removal from it f 
the clearings of iiri, very much ill 
order ? No doubt this hunger for 
privacy und the preservation of thu 
individual luniils large among the 
reasons su many have lurnud to (he 


T/s nol un Msifjhinj /»• bcjntircU/hnpi>\j, Utif Mhv/i/ml in- 
wryeiitty and that i$ the greatest measure of happiness* 

l-rom a loiter (n Ida wife 

'-wimp 
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THE LETTERS QF JOHN. WILMOT 

Earl of Rochester 






a confessional, poetry with Hi tie to 
confess beyond commonplace con- 
fusion. The man from Porlock at 


his most Porlocklan has finally come 
into his own, as be has araoug many 
of the. post-Hardy, post-Georgian, 
post- Auden British ; poets. , Thus 
readers have remarked, tins' ^work's 
failure to be memorable. Yet given 
the poets' Strong desire, to appear 
natural, ‘casual as passing speech 


the limits that Enright lies set him- 
self, his "bbllef in formalist public 
verse, lie ' has supplied a likely, 
fairly unavoidable group of English 
poets; mainly represented by a 
good stock of witty, satirical, humor- 
ous, If often 8llfiur, poems. ,A good 
-deal of .ttie.-vohpne could / ssnrq l ae 
newspaper and lkcrary magazine 
filler. 

The Americans come to eight. 
Whatever one's feelings before 
Enright's refusal to believe Ameri- 
can poetry better than British, his 
choice cltarly puts in question the 
opinion that American poetfy fs 
only as good. Of the eight Ameri- 
cans five are probably inevitable 
choices : ' Bishop. Lowell, Jarrell, 
Berryman and, telling these, ; Wilbur. - 
In an anthology that calls itself con- 
temporary, interestingly enough 
tour of the five are dead. His selec- 
tions from . most of the . Americans 
.leave something to be desired, 
especially the Bishop, the Lowell, 
and moat of ail the Berryman, culled 
as they are from off-the-mark work. . 
Their poems, it Is fair to ssv, seem 
to havb been 'Chosen as they Re- 
semble those of their English com- 
panions. The three, remaining 
American poets, Nemerov, Hecht, 
and Simpson, not, too different if* 
age and fnnneUty from Wilbur -.(the - 
. youngest is fifty-sewn' As against the 
youngest Scottish poet, tbkry-eight,] 
and the youngest: English, forty? 




Edited, and annotatedwith an intro due tiem by, 

.; s , . . Jgrmjy T^gloxvft 'V 

•i 

This is the first complete, unexpurgateJ, edition b£ 
Rochester's letters, ; a n4 provides fascinating* insights infer 
. the mind and activitios of a poet whose importance has; 
inever been so clear as it fs today. They contain, too, corn* 
inents, serious as well as scurrilous, on political, social and 
literary personal Hies and events of tf ic Restoration. . 
3 Oi pages ipfofcS '20 guineas , 


BASIL BLACK WELL PU B USHER, OXl ; OKD 

Wfljf so confirmed was he in sin, that he Vtvdtl, 

times almost died, a Martyr for 1 1. ■ .' 1 

Robert I\u^<>n3, pzeadiii ig n( Rochcstcr'fc. funeral (l/iSfl) 
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art;. In uny^ case, with the triumph 
tif media like television and the 
newspaper, is n deploring of certain 
excesses and a calling for more 
public verse likely to regain 
audiences ? 

Audiences or nor, a number of 
modern English poets and critics, 
haunted by the lateness of the dny, 
iiHve an acute, if not rigid, time- 
sense. The argument goes some- 
thing like this : since in Shake- 
speare's dny language was still in 
« fluid state. It was very well for 
niin to exert his immense during, 
to carry on his experimentation. 
i ho language was there to be 
shaped. But the eighteenth ecu- 
lury, discovering lany tinge’s and 
poetry’s laws, their true character, 
established them and their uorms. 
The nineteenth, century, often try- 
ing to escape that legality, was 
misled- A. Hopkins, desiring to 
recover some of the fervour and 
linguistic excitement of a Shake- 
speare, therefore encouraging chaos, 
was woefully remiss. And liiciens- 


has made the poet be philistine.’' i*^ . 

These writers would appear to share KptQ CTC 
or at least to be deeply affected by JL/ V/&-ul lu 
their world’s most strenuous Por- 
lockian prepossessions. How should _■ 

poetry not suffer ? And how can „ T . . 

rhe tremendous fertility of recent BY Jay rflfllll 
American poetry be admitted ? 


Beasts of circumstance 


Here is the principal rub and the -• ■■ 

problcm of editing generally. 1 RICHARD EntiBIlAllT ; 
think of three remarkable volumes : ivuvk nf riniu 

Yeats's The Oxford Book of Modern yb ' ' 8 , t , . 
i'erse 1892-1935, Lowell's Imitations. £®I>P- Oxford Uitivmii. r 
and Larkin’s The Oxford Book of „ 

Twentieth Centum English Verse. ® ‘*112737 X 


I slowly hem my head 
Intently to the grnumi. 

T listened again. My feet 
Took rom wiiiiiu rhe' soil; 
Knrl'h grew within me, sweet 
In my limbs. I knew the si>il 
Had claimed niy hotly whole. 


MUivUe I am pressed down t* 
« «“■ * 

. . .. '<*m ii I in then round 

M.v silence is its deep « s ljf at 0 f V 

... , flowers. 

; r: 1 ":: .. ">u 


“■■m *<«*i*mi a i rti; i/A|vru Ajuwjti Mj 

Twentieth Century English Verse 
The first two are fpscinutiiig pro 


-lie A ■ i *H liVll Oft C LMOLJIIUIIIIg 1/1 U' |M *j. • . 

ductlons of great, extravagant gifts. . _ * ,l *ls m«ijs 

The Years by any decent standard At seventy-six Richard Ebcihui-t ».v believing 
wits sonlethlng of a fiasco, but tit stands apart, as ever, belonging to hurt mokes 
leust it was a frolic, loo, fraught in no school of puetry, griug his own J^ust for the 
comments as in choices with the without apology. An irrepj-cs- achieve 

sort of high — and loW — jinks only aiMe voice In Ainericnn poetry for simplicity o 


— - *. 

tncricnn poetry for 


ivbs a iinvciogiic ini'ougfl LOivctrs '“‘a is ins rust utj 

was woefully remiss. And in ere ns- hook-emu med mind and of Grace i r»/aj ; icatiers «««•/ 

ingly remiss are those Vroefs who * C| W'hiliiy, a highly persoiinl iectuio Jumiiiar with lux m» fc will find As wi 
would break our now iVk wn „ a,f poetry. Larkin nlwi Eberhart reworking his usual gives 

I_r_ ”_’ BK . D,I J “•* Jt j!! '<*! brmiulic off an !>vtrnni-(liii.-ii- v 1 Idlir-sr Ho Fmuilit.. «f 


would break our now. It is too 
late, apparently, for Roy Campbell’s 
horse, bloody or nor. Perhaps, how- 
ever, rather than regarding Ameri- 
can poets ns naive outlaws, English 
writers would do better to realize 
that, though the fathers of America 
were eighteenth century rationalists, 
the country itself began with 
Romanticism and, since it wns now 
with energies and a sense of 


course on mi poetry. Larkin also liucrnart reworking his usu.ii giv 
brought off au extraordinary font, ihcmos: the fragility nf existence, aim 
Though he did represent major die finality of death, mutability in not 
poets like Yeats and Eliot, lie man- its various aspects and guises. These woi 

need btf wav of the livantirlh are suhterls tvhirli fniin.i nine, mi. 


■-.Mt-riiiin Mimiils (hi* Hstilnn 

ss. The poet claims to have recovered l, '* u i ‘hrmighout llic voliim!’ 

I luu primal unity between muii mid J -V ,,f ‘‘New Kiiglnnd mSS 
miture which, In the great Roni.uuic 
— «¥»■«. oxisted before what llluke V. "'“"i * m l,lf V ,, VVl 

culls mail’s “full into general ion.” \ (ul * V"" 1 !!?., of wnl yellow 

irt By believing the myth himself, liber. £ iff. }\ ' ' ll F Kxm ) R° in fi <lS 

to 1Hlt makes us believe ns well, ut ll, ?‘ M, {» hue afternoon. 11 Thi 

vu cast for the do nil ion of the poem. .. i'. , ,n t ^Mian's pi, riise V 

es- «« achieves this bv a rugged , • '»{, P«.« drenm s ’ c “ 

or simplicity of diction and rhythm. ,- ., , K u» n‘-' , ' Ui ‘ ;,,nna of William 
a/, fey Iho old-fashioned lyricism of .*,/ !}'}. V W0|-|c ® n Paterson 
[y , lines such ns •• When dmk ness crept i»L, ,, I M,ul w * b ?rt .Sitwell i„ 
jitcjv/Thc hushed wide earth liy Jjjjjji" ' ,u ' t ;. 1 i , i n,h “ sharp and 

7S. f li J a lh,s hi spite of such vorv 1 iijl.it i.I.i I1 11 ? 1 ? J vh ® B "*»■»' 
ce bad lines «s “If | were now just !!?,h,i» V . " d ,M,t , luk ° 11 over ihc 
‘rs dead/ 1 could not make less sound " l i. ' i V r 0 nlso lwn elcgltt 

Hi As with many good poets. „ne f ,r , K c, , V ,n 1, [ V? OUS Rohm 

a[ gives the infelicities. would • ^ ,l ; who JKUo.nl, . \ouily 

:e, almost come to miss them were i lm«- II ! .. ° m “'w.. love to another 11 . 


— — -viiiiiiL-*, WOI1 HI 

almost come to miss them were thev 

. - - - ... not there; in Eber hurt's cuse imu , 1 ,u f WrVw nmcli liber Itnrt may recent 

poets like Yeats and EUot. lie man- us various aspects and guises. These would miss the uncvciiness wUirL “■•«» « »« inevitable Unm 

aged by way of the twentieth cen- are subjects which found their das- reinforces the nurn of snoiiinnihll "'.V lK >‘ 1110 ' he finds a mild con- • 

tury to paint a portrait of himself sic expression in his early work: and childlike discovery y s ‘ ,,s jcion m their acknowledgmeat 

—that is, by way of poets and The Groundhog", “The Fury of _,. *' ns 1,1 A iiiumn where in spite J 

poems akin to hit kind of work. Aerial Bombnrdmem ”, “For k Tlie Romantic lyric, however ^ywythmg. "The brute beast d 


J"' 11 * <»nc love to another" 
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poems akin to his kind of work. 
One must be awed by iiis antho- 
logy's prevailing air or triumphant 
since proper suodual. How many 
readers limited ta his anthology (or 


■dnliM^V. L. ° a seiwe ot rea(lers limited ta his anthology (or 
S2 f^shness suggestive of Enright's) would suspect that Uio 
nse ' For unlike century has been one of the richest, 
1 comparatively small most exciting, most innovative that 
tngianrt, long- and wcIJ-nriicuJated En fi |, sh poetry has known? 

sorawHnj”A.,«l p, ; nctices ! vastly Perhaps tills is the inevitable 

open and nl rnlSfr 15 ' a * ,,s bcst * p , ,,ce we pay for editors who me 
V* HO pluralistic. also excel lenr. rnmmiuerf niwic in, 


i he Groundhog", “The Fury of _,. „ , •<••«« in spue u 

Aerial Bombnrdmem”, “For a T,le Romantic lyric, iiowcver 4j y*- ,,, y | hing, " The brute beast cl 
Lamb”, and “Cancer Cells" come Modified, demands of its practi- c,rcu «isiu | »ce blitzes on", 
to mind, all widely nnrhologl/ed. [jjpers a certain concreteness. When It would he wrong to sussut 
Whot is new in this book, or frailly •“« P°cts eye strays too far from rh.it lv«j W of l.iuht is a SS 

seen, Is the central out Intractable jhc unaRe, die object under view, book hecuusc of Kb erl. art's S. c £ 

nature of love; Ebcrhart asks with |h«- V,S1 ®£ of (be poem will tend to «•<“» with imituliillty and decline 

new urgency for gentleness to come, blear. Eberhart knows this, but hi- Thu second ele« y y for l owin' 

the "arms’ caresses better Umn always hud u hankering after "Stum- W«r*| s f» r Robot Lmvoll' 1 
aims that fight . With n rupiuroiis abstractions. tmls uiih dvfiatice In the face nf’ 

VIZDUI 1 rnm nxrpnt nf Ulnl, lA/lilr. . • INC liW M 


arms that fight ’’. With n rupiuroiis 
vigour reminiscent of Walt Whit- 
man, Eberhart rejoices in his love. 


n ~ i.-\».v«iviii, bviiiiii ikftvu ny . j 1 Wl ,,w 

“» l Ennght’s volume not bnlv ll,e weight, the conviction, and the W l “ » ls «“'• lhe wiUlne.ss of the 
netenns conicniporary Etmlish HtniwiioiM of their gifts they tend l . l, ickcr, lI, e order of the garden,/ 
poetry end tho antl-modernist alms 10 ,oolc Eor the company (if kin- 4 ,ul ,h ? np J > 1 1 , cs : r ° ,h ? ‘‘ e ‘i “Pl'lw .‘ lf 
SL. 1 . 1 b e . Movement rgdnst charges d , ,od *P ir » s . themselves out in L'“ J •. \bmvi with pmu- 
provincfalTsm, timidity, ,1,e P»«« oround them. Obviously n i m S y , nnd , wlll » e I l ,tc ‘ ,l M r “ M « e 
S™u?h*tl. U i 18 - ffllso Polemical Reels of rhe order of Larkin and of vis,0, ‘ characteristic of his work. 
Enrltlt h fi n, CX ± S T 5, T .fe e formula Enright should chiefly respond to Eberhart Is perhaps the lust 
poetry of * rf„ C , t n^ ,n,5elf - ,s “^Ve l,,cu owl1 world and the work that genuinely Romantic pnei not in 
order ’* One mb ?'. ,d K f ejn * „ ,,10s ' compaiible with it, suffer umluty from whtu Harold 

but find It remote r«m e ,i inte th IS* * s P ecia Jb' when that world and work Bloom cnlls ” liclntcdness ". lie is 
ties of our be Anri ftt fS a ««nH. e ‘ ,ndcr »l}«ck. But surely, most unabashedly vatic, believing in •' in- 
volume, poarTlctle ,n ,h J s ? "r limc , of sl,, hiknge, it is spiral Ion" a* innocently as nny poet 

seen cowering In rho P kL b8 S.nVnfnio fi? r ,i \ csc writers, nnd ever has. His work contains little 

IvPflpA** 4*„ _Lin. o lllHlale. brow- Hiorcforc for iliolr munlrv nc Iitnll of tho irnn{r m mnnitnn 


, ' CSl, h* i CJ | n be unfortunate, us 
m J i® r"! ,C " IB,! ,,f AsikcIs and 


work, statement that "All the deaths 
make love more valuable". iw. 
hist hups Wnllnre Stevens, pnirlnlmiiig 

hirold J ll 11 rr 1 V* 'Mo'llCi of luM.ity 
la. old could afford M »ih a Hue in the 

K* ™'i lv x xt * , of l ,, . ,sh . I'm lifularity 
\ ‘J; his .Siiatlay Miiniitm - 

1 If.! ™* 1 Vf C,S * 1Me,, "h”M Ehei hull, tan- 
liltiL not. fhc most successful perms in 


lay .still. 


The window ! ess bellv 

By Wendy Cope 3 


. /untal tom hiun /fiuv-. 

H seems mimiriu.il, will ihr mm, 
... _ Incline i he, n up 

1 mu nr row ? They II.- down In 

coiiiph Kr silnti 


The darkest secrets 


.. _ iVm m I'll' ftHLC PI 

IvcAiiiB, |>oi snnjhcd ns Goliath, And 
in ii central nnem, "Survivors'', 
j he p.m cel cli rates the ancimi 
luil i e n ot the Maine coast who, h 
llirii iiintMie.s. can still •• Drive fron 
lUiMiin to Maine", ami who art 
‘ cleui In mind and body sharp- 
loiigdcit, spm i ing, very muen alive, 
in a pm in ahum an iindcrgrnund 
Morida sprnij', lie says: " It is the 
mu iiiiumts welling up (vnm tht 
r«i ill \Vr uni!. i i eine m her." I.ibe- 
wise. in " A [.non Call *' he bowt : 
respi-i i fully i«, tin- eerie erv of tlx 
loon an oss tidal waters off tht 
■No rtli Atlantic const; “ Tralsew 
the uv I cannot under sinml", ht 
>hvs. incepiiiia and ielehniiiag ih« 
mvsii-iy itself. 

. T« piaise ivliat remains myjltr 

ions, to livln hack at ilciuh, zn! 
|o ac k non le«ls:r deiav with n f«»l<h 
>"'"'*1 but mi filial hit ( cutest, » 
v imih mi iiiMtimiial scrmiiy 

mi iiiiliniiit.ihlc spirit, lihrfhstt 

has (ohm upon both luuwsily, s»4 
iheii mis tin *• nifnriiis this laic F* 
dlii'l of ,1 liter dedit tiled lo lllfl »« 
id I'l'Miv. 
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Who mils at the stars ' " ,no * ,or, «» r n in- Walk on Tbrouah oum uc uses the persona nf ijie ...” V " *T'“, C c ,,tL ; k,,nt 

h,s "* V. wrs ssaai, .s* ™ -tmm.isl* - 

JSTUrt. sss ‘ASSoX: .isffi * * srasniaif Gsm£ 't*. 

«ss-iis4sa«a “ Sher,M T.iriM vd : 

?^*Phcrd ,, i are nipving, and there ^ AtrenL r^n A n , h‘' rl,a 1 ' npI S , """WW hv w«,der's limts ,f ' an 0, «l man's hy^KHlum^ 

- r^hop»fr to* all Ida 

r«A ^ l ?no?r a K 5 r cr ;h one ffr ^ uid h *' c asact«aasfW , SUf i *s 5 TO Red W- . 


II ^ 1 

«'J1I tlffi hlm for il.| F Ll, ' l < lr 0 ii — — — — ; — - — . ‘ I" '''/'™ "ciiir. ilidl.nli m ..till ■ 

aai'v't nsf .s* Jili s h «, fro™- siUuiii; tts l B,isia l ?5B “vt* ,,f 

SffW** tha »rt of person who 81 pp. MauchcBier: C it rentier New 5 real «w precision Is achieved when *#' -n . "*'**}* . , . 

eleldiinto ** 1 0u,ld 1,1 ’"8 how mmiy Press. £2.95. £«°d i« some way distunces himself wJk " ,, «**n*Hy d«p 

garj&a Wisf ^!. 328 ° 


difficult tfi do jiuiicc to uilh 1 
slum eticur. l«n these lin« fl*H 


— - ' I i ; There are several such 


e, V« r " JS -A "Z b £ k ‘ aa!« b««d Specioculiir Xmioliy 'o .e'Srfc..!’," "J 

a„^‘^?5i*._A" dr cw Harvey o 9506316 l l SS c ®i,“_2" Ptosis into a pFcce 


ass .n3 h /n»^o? n fiird ,sese ^ 

songs, spells, riddles and nrnuMhi » rtiost difficult- ng» ou.i. ts^e — - — 


tut?** a, 1 * has up. wlndow i® anti Cttmo.' To- Be " ' Which YoU* haw 
treats” u proot a tree f^ ter God chased the first m an 
trunk?, might well nave been prize- paradise, man 

hk &R * unnIl, 6 m «. n jumps over Turned water into raki there 
• • - ’ ■ ■■ s Alltl sold it. 


»m extremis A i» a »*i! lir ”* 1 ‘ ” 8, . is . n,,, ‘ Wit «l by warder’s Cm, ,r ‘ an uUi bH^Jiondri* ^ 

biKut Crane, whose poem * 'tSJTKiVl % ' rfll,<l <kn - a PWciiopaimychiMn,,.- for all Ida qualiifc-, 

Red w- o 

rather not passed* at ail “lESiii* t„ t,arif,c * J be gobble of mud of v,Cw , °f iu inientiouj, 

Reed places hiiSelf firmly n rcceM w,,h 1,10 «Wo ; and a dog 1 h 1 , 1 t, ,}/ 0 ) r,,r . f l ,s °”ly fit 

Category by refeVrinc. ‘.J! r . . . howls '* W«**cr Sirm ih« w 


ffom London’ic pancreas. 

H’iiihcts of an b ^ 


; itori^ 6 (* P'enty of cunnfng Jn 'jhe Vaxko Pope's own poems owe a ■”l«iurblV ffigh'mJJi eserfi i ,he |ri, . , H. c,s ° r nn ' 

z '‘ Hual ^ isTSBi 

tilting qn and seel he whathti- *hot of interest to Reed has an extraordinary »if» -.T n „ , J ,e iniraductioti to his first 

for • anatomising 


i n fl5 e t hape o/ a sparrow. 


ni new 0 f j lf inienizoue, "i*:. 
m-f porlirtpi only half a-dw^ f*r 
in Uk'eeker Street that are f»[ 
t«n,e nny ttrioixlf fl aHC< l*"5ah«f 
by btpsiriN itilM a flow 
Hied Mima list image*, nr by WJJJ 
too hard iu dramatise 2 mV 
anguish, or else hv .traHhig 
wnnliiicft. However, tfwise 


Tn <t « , *.«««« ««I*. hnnlijK-fl*. However, 

, an extraordinary. g|f t volumi 1,011 L to h, ' < fir « d 1 ,,/Ln P«f™* * r * a * SA 

„ *aperlanc*s of whS? 1 ^ hcd w * ht *** n a 8°. lh,flB “»»* wnticn by 

inai.djsqrfemartoit. and E £!* iwenty-onc, %e Pocis today. 

ng the utter hia-U... ! ,roie My themes are iwn .i.. . 


rat'.iJli Yl- IS Cl car |V 

OTiff 4 *? m «cb older edrses like 
yd black as a pot-, thin 


• IiaiI _ *10 

themes are two. the 
menttd disintegratinn 

tt'Aur.u .. ! 


“’r w.wiwnnri ' inoitrirablV “W'Otpgratkm A recent addiiiurt to the TjgftJ 

he Is jn ths thnnn n 7": «u» uibkb you oibcic as a pot. thin : men M wwlubly- burnt bir " rc gressionaJ ■wmiHi.i " < *J'* S United .Stales Anchors *f£ , „ lf rt>r 

OuiS £ fffi ’ SS&dL ^ as a thread-rmay you pass through .t, l, psycho jfs ' ocSn ". SuA y h ° ] ot ,hp LabnVf S 

or narjowly ti' e , o£ a pipe and* sit emfs- V-' W Wer on grasn) rnwg.-Md should not be W iafc»« B ^!^ ,,ftCf * n,c, ! t * H^PP. llostott: C. K. JjaU^ ( J 
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The orderly Byzantine mind 


By Robert Browning 
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The Empire of Now Rome 
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For Vokoau-e Byzantine history was 
"a worthies* collection of orations * 
and miracles " ; Gibbon saw in it 
- t |ie miumph of barbarism and 
religioa ", and Montesquieu “ a 
tragic epilogue to die glory of 
Kome ". Today we lack the arrogant 
seif-assiu'Mtce of tflue Age of En- 
lighDenment and can look aL the 
Byzantines with a measure of 
empadiy anid understanding, even of 
respect. The general reader is well 
provided with introductions to 
Byzantine society and civilization by 
scholars >of disHnctiou, Aparr from 
Norman Baynes’s Bpzwitine Empire 
and Steven Runcimen’s Byruntifie 
Civilization, now both somewhat 
dated, lie has in English books by 
Juan Hussey, H. W. Haussig and 
Dimitri Obolensky as well as 
Runciutun's recent Byzantine Theo- 
cracy, in French distinguished 
books bv Andrd Guillou. Hdldne . 
Alirweiler and Alain Ducellier, and 
if he reads Russian, Alexander' 
Ku/.lidntTs remarkable Vizantiiskaya 
Kuitura. Byznminlsts, it seems, are 
compulsive and effective popu- 
larize rs. 

Cyril Mungo, 'who lias over the 
years written on a variety of specia- 
list topics from the Homilies of 
Photius to the technicalities of By- 
zantine architecture, from the Her- 
mitage of St Neophytus in Cyprus 
to the relationship between litera- 
ture and society lit Constantinople, 
now offers a new survey of 'Byzan- 
tine civilization. Like die other 
works mentioned, tills is not a ‘nar- 
rative history; .for that we must 
' still turn fo the austere George Ost- 
rogorsky or the more discursive 
A. A. VasilieV. • ' 

Mango’s book is in ultree sections. 
The first, on Aspects of Byzantine 
Life, discusses peoples and lan- 
guages, society and economy (rite 
latter topic most briefly), tlie de- 
cline and revival of cities, dissent' 
mg groups in society, monks, and 
teachers. Tlie second, on tile Con- 
ceptual World of Byzantium, is con- 
cerned witlt popular ideas oil the 
universe and Its inhabitants, tite 
Byzantines' view of their past nnd 
titeir future, and their Ideal of the 
good life. Tlie third! entitled "The 
Legacy ", survwys the main- features 
of Byzantine literature and art. 

A* Mango himself' disarmingly 
recognizes, this is a highly eclectic 
approach. Many tonics are left but 
of account or morely mentioned in 
passing — military -matters, foreign 
relations, trade, ■ finance, philoso- 
phical and theological speculation, 
low, science and medicine, to name 
only a few. Sometimes nhe problem 
is the scarcity or obscurity of the 
evidence. But in the main what has 
shaped the book is the author's owii 
judgment of' what Is Important and 
wltat is not. . The reader is never . 
overwhelmed by undigested — and 
indigestible— information. Mango is 
always firmly in control of hi$ own 
erudition, rigorous, sceptical, and 
detftobed, 

Oise tfiay tawdrily «n we.O 
brow at wHdt’ lie. deems to ■ be im- 
portant. The long excursus on the 
calendar "in Chapter 10 is a case in 
point. And while the account of 
popular eschatology in Chapter H 
w fascinating, the discerning reader 
may wonder whether. Hie detailed , 
arrangements for the,. Second 
LonUng wfe/e reajly jn (lie fqrefront 
or the nupd of ntany Byzantines, 
inodeutally, the completion of the 
sixth millennium of .the Byzantine 
era, when many expected die end. 
tti .* wor ™ 10 oedur, was in 492, 
I ^ ie en ^ lhe seventh 
millennium In 1492, after Constan- 
nnopie Had fallen to the Turks, pro- 
yoked similar expectations. In fact. 

IS* N ® w World was discovered in 
that yjear. - • . 

Maijgo has much that is new and 
sometimes challenging to say on 
popular religion and cosmology, on 
the nature and development of 
Byzantine feudalism and its often' 
unnoticed DonpelgUngerj die nascent 
Byzantine bourgeoisie, ..oh tlie 
ei^ence Of Byzantine art— a partic- 
ularly . successful : diapter-r*on By- 
zuutiue literature, and on many 


other topics. Yet the immediate im- 
pression that emerges from the bunk 
i.-t b curiously negative one, of u 
society irreparably divided between 
shrewd, ignorant " and superstitious 
peasants and exquisite mandarins 
playing literary games in a language 
winch none but they could under- 
stand, q society preoccupied with 
the end of the world, a society in 
which little or nothing actually 
happened. Careful rereading modi- 
fies first impressions, but a sense 
of vanity and emptiness remains. 

Yet the Queen of Cities, whose 
fame spread front Iceland to Kara- 
korum, the "golden bridge between 
east and west", as Marx coiled it, 
was not lost on a byway of history. 
Ii played b leading role and often 
the dominant role in the affairs of 
Europe and the Near East for a 
millennium. As Norman Baynes 
remarked, "an empire, to endure a 
death-agony of a thousand years, 
must possess considerable powers of 
recuperation ", The lack of a narra- 
tive framework makes Mango's 
picture of Byzantium too static. The 
changing responses to successive 
challenges are Indeed alluded to ; 


nnd the catastrophic break repre- 
sented by the Arab conquests in the 
seventh century is emphasized. But 


in many chapters of the book the 
thousand years of the Byzantine 


empire are treated as homogeneous 
. and unchanging. Yet the Byzantines' 
conception of tne world and nf their 
own place in it was const antiy 


changing. For instance, the Latin 
West was seen successively as a 
partner in the Christian Roman 
Empire, as a kind of poor relation, 
as un arrogant and aggressive up- 
start, as a Tinted and despised con- 
queror, and finally — by some 
Byzantines — as an ally mid u possible 
saviour. 

Mango Is inclined to use evidence 
front one period for inferences 
about another. When he describes 
the Byzantine ideal of the good life 
he offers a mosaic of citations from 
the fourth-century Fathers, and 
particularly from the eminently 
quotable John Chrysostom. Does 
this really tell us much about how 
men saw the good life in the 
rwcllh century, or the fourteenth ? 
Mango clearly believes that it does. 
He rightly emphasizes the Import- 
ance of taxis, " order ", in Byzan- 
tine thought and practice, witli its 
implication that all change is hod. 
But there was another principle 
no less important, inat of 
oikonomia , the recognition, of the 
gulf between the ideal and the real 
and the readiness to adapt to cir- 
cumstances. Prescription of iiow 
, people ought to behave Is not good 
" evidence for how they do behave, 
in Constantinople or in London. 

There is, of course, a dearth of 
evidence on how people actually 
lived, But Manga makes things more 
difficult by discounting in advance 
much of the evidence that we do 
have. "In tlie great bulk of 


Byzantine lire rat ure ", he writes, 
''reality lias been strained out. ” 
"Intellectuals constituted a very 
small clique and exci ted no appreci- 
able influence on the thinking of 
die public at large." "Tlie 1 pro- 
visions of Byzantine legislation Were 
flouted more often than they were 
observed. " All these statements arc 
true up to a point of any medieval 
society. But they underestimate 
some of the specific features of the 
Byzantine world— the relatively 
wide spread of literacy, the social 
mobility which education conferred, 
the prestige of the learned language, 
which was after all only u different 
form of that in everyday use by tlie 
people. They run counter, too, to 
much of what he says himself about 
the Importance of books in noil- 
book is! i circles, in particular the 
striking quotation on the importance 
of reading from a retired army 
officer who clearly had no sym- 
pathy with intellectual circles in the 
capital (page 239). Byzantine liter- 
ature may. be a distorting rjiirror, as 
Mango lias called it elsewhere, yet 
it does reflect _ Byzantine life and 
thought. 

Mango mentions the frequent 
Byzantine distinction between tlie 
Christian nnd die classical herit- 
age — "our world" and "the out- 
side world But he does not ex- 
plore sufficiently die relation bet- 
ween tho two worlds. The Byzantines 
knew that they had two puats. "Our 
world" amjl * tins -outside world" 


were not alternatives between which 
a man must choose, nor were they 
badges of status or caste. Tiioy 
formed a single jvlmle, within which 
a gamut of choice was open. For q 
chronicler like Skylitzcs the stories 
of Greek mythology wore as real as 
those of die Old Testament Patri- 
archs. When uhc emperor Alexius 
Coimionus was accused of seizing 
church plate to pay die army, he 
cited in his defence die examples 
of David uiid Pericles. A twelfth- 
century clergyman and man of let- 
ters quotes Solomon and Marcus 
Aurelius as models of literary bre- 
vity. To the common man Alexander 
and Achilles wore as much folk- 
heroes as were the Christian saints; 
hence the Christianized Alexander 
— who lives on today as fiagioj Alex- 
an tiros — and the picture of Achilles 
a9 a prophet in a church iu the 
lYoad. 

Mango has written 'a book full 
of sharp insights and striking illus- 
trations. Some of his chapters on 
popular beliefs are admirable 
examples of histoire de mOntalitds. 
Yet the picture He gives' is One- 
sided, both for the reasons, set out 
above, and- because he has cliosen 
to say virtually nothing about die 
period from 1204 to 1453. Let 
us hope that lie will go on tn write 
another book as elegant as this ou 
other aspects oF Byzantine society. 
Few arc so well qualified to do so, 
both by knowledge of the evidence - 
and by .acuity bf critical judgment* 


The weight of antiquity 


By J. H. D’Arms 


RICHARD KRAUTQCIMER : 

Rome : profile of a City, 312-1308 

389 pb with 260 illustrations, Prince- : 
ton University Press. £27.40 (Paper- 
back, £9.20) - 
U 691 03947 X 

To artists, Rome’s pa *t has always 
seamed both a glory and a burden. 
Where existing traditions are strong 
in architecture, city planning or the 
visual arts, fresh Ideas make alow 
headway. Even when political or 
ideological conditions in Rome hove 
been rigid for acsthotic change 
they have failed to produce it. 
Alttliough Augustus Caesar had a 
firm hold on powor for nearly two 
generations and a fair appreciation 
of tlie talents of Eastern craftsmen, 
in his newly bulk forum the many 
Greek novelties take ' second place 
to the traditional Roman ways of 
organizing space, with the major 
teninlo raised high on dts podium too 
emphasize both its frontal ity and 
the forum's central ■owls. New archi- 
tectural forms solidly established 
elsewhere often Wad to wait genera- 
tions before showing up, with a 
typically Roman time-lag, in the 
capital ; in Florence, the elegant 
Renaissance palace of die Rucoilai 
had been standing far several years 
while Rome was still struggling to 
get free of Gothic prototypes — 
witness Palazzo Venezia or Palazzo 
Capranica. 

As in. classical antiquity and in. 
the Rena]8S&nce,.so also, frequently, 
in the Middle Ages, as Richard 
Kraut heimer’s new book makes' clear. 
Roman, church . planning of the 

great Ronianesquo .churches rising 
elsewhere in Europe during these 
same years. In their new buildings, 
Roman church planners routinely 
used the high and continuous tran- 
sept established at St Paul's In the 
1 fourth century, combined with the 
basilica form of thi airly St Peter's. 
“ Rome wai weighed down by her 
history and the weight she carried 
kept her out of Europe." 1 ’ 

The appearance of this profile of 
medieval Rome by the most distin- 
guished ' interpreter of her early 
Christian architecture is a major 
event, one certain to be hailed by 
scholars' and non-specialists alike.. 
Not only are a thousand years of 
individual . effort in' church and 


resourceful combination of hotero- TV, backed by the administrative 
geneous and often scrappy source hierarchy of the Church and tlie 
material — existing street systems and greatest ' Roman families, was bent 
positions of bridges, legal documents, on restoring Rome to the position . 
plans and sections of buildings she bad enjoyed Four hundred years 
owned by Roman confraternities, before. * Walls, bridges, aqueducts 
later maps and vedute — is a tour de were repaired ; agriculture was re- 
force. The many line-drawings and activated on church-owned estates 
illustrations, including ‘new maps in Latiunt. To reestablish the 
drawn to the author’s specifications, grandeur of Rome’s sanctuaries and 
have been aptly chosen and, tor the to revive the veneration of her 
most part, well reproduced. Finally, martyrs. Hadrian ‘initiated a mojor 


most part, wall reproduced, Finally, martyrs, Hadrian initiated a major 
more titan forty pages of eud-nntes programme of new building. Papal 
provide a nunc of information both biographers recorded . with prido 
For specialists and for those who splendid adornments in churches fcH 
come to quarry from other fields— over the city; the relics of martyrs, 
including social end economic His- long neglected in tite catacombs, 
lory. wero. moved to safety within the 

The double-edged power of the walls and placed where increasing 
paw, to inspire but abo to obstruct numbers of pilgrlnM could view 
artistic creativity, is one of tho them, in the newly constructed 
author's major themes. At times the annular crypts in a Iiosl of churches. 


Interplay of these forces profoundly Repair and restoration cleared 
affected tho medieval shape of, tins the way for a revival. KrautheJmer 
city- Under Constantine, Chris- convincingly relates the political 
tianily — represented by soaltcrad, tensions inherent in the rival am- 
unp retentions conmumlty houses and bitions of Roman nopts attfl Fronkialv 
by tho trophy of St Peter on the emperors to a ft' «h surge of artia- 
Vatlcan hill— had as yot made no tic creativity in t ic city, one which 
vtslMe impact on Rome: visitors f usc d elements f I pngmt ' antiquity 
would have seen only the grand a „ d of Rome’s jltdsiian heritage. 

show areas — temples of pagan | nt0 an umalgan M 0 nce new and 
gods, Clio fora and, palaces of the dlstanctly Roma . Tlie mosaic of 
Caesars. Constantine, victorious Lco m \ n ti, e triclinium of the 
under tlm sign of Christ, must have La teran palace, in Krautheimor's 
found this insupportable and was view, nwlis the first visible witness 
determined to leave his stamp on j n Rome of tills Caroiingien renais- 
.£ lty ‘ ® ver a -!* p ^ n<) d £ f „“> ,ne sBnce : the scones reflect Rome's 
^i lty ,iX!f ri ' f l ng . a W.'fTE conception of Charlemagne as .Con- 
l y £lT^ C1 ^V! fl iSf ly J stan thie’s Mr and the churdi's prp- 

**!? b #V s , he pu " c tector, as well as tho papacy's con- 
architecture for Christianity ception of tite pope Us St Peter’s 

But the weight, of the past successor and the fountainhead of 
obtruded i Constantuie reserved his both Frankish ^ehd papal rule. , 

iSiMLn* Ideology is also convincingly in- 

?ha St > ?e2r'I ad fjJ rile voked to account for the Leonine 
^ 5 nhorv C nP ^i?i wWn ho Vatican fortifications from Cartel S 
S^S e ^rtr,nrtv 1ie aiif«Kfl Angelo to St Peter's, the Late ran, 

■ iwwSLrMiwafcses'a 


stylet. Co I let lively, however, these 
artists represented aumothiug revo- 
lutionary in rhe Roman milieu 
because they were able to use the 
past as a key to open up reality* • 
rather than as a substitute for it: 

11 antiquity became, under their 
hands, a vehicle for conquering the 
visual world ”, 

The book has two seel ions: the 
first eight chapters, entitled " Image 
amt Reality’’ and a further el* 
about tite changing n»ap of tins 
medieval city. The advantage of 
! this structure is that wd meet . 
Individual monuments and the 
Ideological factors which generated 
them bofore considering their posL . 
cions Lu the overall city plan. Hut 
the arrangement also makes for a 
certain amount of repetition, since 
a good deal of the avldeuco is peril. . 
neiti to both s actions, and iiie title 
of the first part sometimes scorns 
forced. For, ns tho author himself 
rep elite illy insists and convincingly 
derttnnstrates, the bavhago of 
Rome’s pagan and Christian past 
had an important bearing upon 
the wny tlie city grew. 

K ran flie imer's discussion of the 
Capltalino Hdll is a case in poini. 
Until the High Middle Ages., tho 
hill remained at the edge or - the 
u&irafo, unattached to the medieval 
street system, poised between its 
classical past (when its chief butld< 
ings were orientated eastwards to* 
wards the forum) and its Renais- 
sance future (when Michelangelo 
unified the square into the trape- 
zoidal area Capitolina and monu« 
mental bed the western approach' 
from tdwn). But'th'ese observations, / 
culled from the second pact of the 
book, need tb be taken together 
with the earlier discussion of the 
construction of Pa]azzo,/dcl %na* 


cocracy. When the reader reaches c”"™”"” , 

Krautheimer's section on medieval «?£ < u Jl.f iti 

urbanism, he will discover that by 

the eleventh ceiitury St Peter’s and' 0 ^u«f- C ,S^a a i^ 

tlie Borgo had become an Cver more JSL_R!J! w SJff “Lu?* 

• nflwerfiri moaner nulline the' decoration tite • heW alurchea 

Eeavily populated * sector the 

medieval clfy, the abitato, north. Rome whitit domwiaed t® be seei) 

west towards^and across the Tiber. ^ 

In contrast, at the Lateraii, the- Meditenranean perspective. 

■ efforts of flftti-cenwry. planners to 1 ■' The last such exceptional surge, a 
reach ' out tothecity proved "a kind of Indian . summer, bcfcui+ed 
failure, as Is shown by the twelfth, in' the late thirteenth ’century, To 
. century, construction of a defence -the. papal eburt, the centre of patron- 
. .perimeter around both palace end age, artists were drawn at bo a 
cathedral : the Leterjuq.lv then bad. magnet, From Florence cards Cima- 
effectively; out itself oft from the bue and Arholfo 'di Cambio, ‘who 
heart of Rome. . . .. successfully adapted the, ;pew French 

.Rome’s tendency >as to remain style of tomb sculpture fo » Roman 


aTJL banqueting, .hall, imd-^befl Inning tore and the motives which Ihspirad 
tffil - v4m Pesjav ’. I (8 (7 -82'4 ) —pa nast _ b f .- ': ici .the decline of papoi power *»3 
"u • new churches’ situated either, (like ' of lode! family factions by tho mid- 


secular'- bvi)ding> painting, mosaics, 
sculpture and city planning brought 

E errectly under control, Krau^ 
either consistently places buildings 
and art in a broader historical con- 
text. of ideological- conflict and 
political change. In addition, there 
are six chapters devoted expressly 
to the changing map of the medieval 
city from the tenth to the thirteenth 
ednturfes. ' In these, the author's 


stubbornly conservative, her. patrons setting. Conspicuous among locqlly 
and. artists unresponsjye to new con- . based artists were Torrltj, RusuU 
cents evolved elsewhere in Europe, and Cavolluti,' who has left his mark 
, of special interest, - then, are u\e in frescoes and raou lcs at S Msrid 
exceptional moments when political' in Tr art eve re, S Cecilia, S Giorgio 
' constellations forced her to con- in Velabrb and S Paolo. Krautbelmei 1 , 
front ' such alien concepts and a fixes the sources of their msplrptioi) 

; powerful,.' fresh and' distinctly in. Byzantine ait,, the art of tho 
Roman art/ emerged. In the Gothic north and— iitevltabiy-^clas-) 
Ca roll dKiah Oge, a cohesive -groiip' . sical antiquity, and ofCarq an excel- 
•of pontiffs- from: Hadrian I< to- Leo lent analysis of their .distinctive' 


thirteenth century, and the corres^ 

. ponding strengthening of the 
sovereignty of the Coiiuijic,, all 
symbolized by Rrancaleono's an* 

f iointment as solitary stinatote. it * 
a inewnyotuem not to lutVe tlie 
evidence for the “palace qs a roflac- 
■'tfon of die ’resurgonco' of Rome's 
civic pride Joined more closely ta 
die discussion of tite Capital's 
urbanism and topography. 

All oF which.it perhaps only to' 
say that this portrait of medieval 
Rome needs to' be read in lu 
• entirety, and that its two sections 
are mutually reinforcing. One coni 
tlnually "Searches "for,' and almost 
. never finds,' a book of this kind: 
a comprehensive, . . pf rsdnaj and 
' Lucidly synthesized appraisal' of a 
vast scholarly field by its , most 
emiaent specialtec, 
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In this important new essay, 
Alexander .Solzhenitsyn suoks to 
*1 iwpol a n u mber of d«nj»t‘ious 
'Western delusions about Soviet 
communism - that thorn is 
something essentially Russian 
about communism, that r here aro 
'moderates' in the Politburo, that 

the contimiin^iiursiiitol'iieicnto’ 
is consistent with such nets of 
■aggression as the occupation of 
Afghanistan, 

0 370 30372 5 £1.95 


North-West 
Passage 

In. 107 7 Willy de Haas set out from 
Falmouth in his thirteen- melro 
steel ketch IPitfi'icawto attempt 
to- conquer the North-West 
Passage and sail through the ice- 
blacked waters of Arctic Canada 
from Greenland to the Bering 
Straits, a goal that has lured 
ox plorors since the 16th conlury. 

Only in 1906 was the feat finally 
achieved, by Roqld Amundsen in 
his 50-ton cutter Ojm. Willy do 
Koos’a description ofliow ha •• . 
avoided disaster «hd how 

WWiivuw Iiet’unie the sin.-iJlust 
boat since Gjint ever Lo complete 
the passage nmku this one of* lie 
most fasci outing iiurrai iws of 

true Hilvenlihx 1 rviH- written, 

0 370 30203 X lUudmhM .10. .“jO ' 
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A Tree 
MayPatl 

This eloquent first novel is set In 
England and Ireland during 1016. 
It is both a tender and movi ng 
love story as well as being a novel 
about war, mi I itaxy psychology 
and the tenabil Ry of pacifism 
0 370 30320? £5.95 : ! 


I " into IfJlS .111(1 THUS AWilV. SlllIL Ll-tl 

By Francis Wyndbam IT 1 

■ ■ : 'Jln* film tviiN in mil* lviHi iwn 

(Jinlio .ilifiiiaiivc ciuliiiKis: ii Mill inn- m 

m r-i Ti be siinwii in Kuruiic and New -York 

Nhi, F, l„, rl.Ml.-c .m.l I, r!,r .1. "ml,",,™™ 

■■■ I — — ... • — —. n , "f los Siiphislic.ilciei ,lll«fii-ii(-Ca in 

l die ic.ni «»f Amcricii. The |Tirs| can 

fe'rct ii G.nlio wiin seventy-five nn r,,,, l | hlv Ik? saiil ta fullnw Tit 1st ny, 
September 18: in role hru lion, ili u ip«uith willi con si (lent hie (lisinr- 
Nuiioiiul Film Theatre lias been | ,,,ns - Unving dcciilcd in sacrifice 
showing ihrmighunr this nuiiuh ***" 10 Vronsky's hap pi ness, 
nveiiiy-four of her films tall, ih.u is, Anna persuades him in an end a 
i* | hin In a mm sun ('(if f nf rav. in. 1 cguiicni.il dinner, where In* ,ind 

I niiiig (fisLOvcrivs, pci haps the must voiiMnniidiiig ^ «>lfjrcr jm-i.dly 

.» riiriuiifc was Lave, .in .HlnpLiitinn of ,. m * ’ 1,1 hive". She is ncvi 
Anna Kmc 1 1 uni in contemporary W'lmpM'd »'ii the railway plail'nriii, 
fie, J 1*27 * dress which, unlike ,,n ^ .V 1 ' 1 ' ■ s "b*itle* fnlhiws with such 
Gurbo's miking version eight years ! *' nnlll, fl swiftness than an effect 
later, is very rarely revived.' The njmriiniax is produced. The 
latter whs rmlier grandly scripted n . nve s ' nmni,s (mid purc-iiiiully 
by C lenience Dane, Salka Vieriel c,,,e ™ ,,, ic) sequence of her drive 
■ und S. N. Belirman ; this silent *?. 1 ie s,n . l ‘°' 11 is omitted. During 
scenario is the work of Fiances ,,1IS - Anna s strenm-of-coiiscimisness 
Marion. The credit should he em- n ™ l ™l9B ue contains the folio wing 
ph a sized, as it is often easy lq reflections: '* Well, supposing I pic- 
HMiinie that Gorlin, somehow or ,ur ? 1( ? "hut I wmit in order 

oilier, has writteii her own films; lo , . ' J'lPPy ? Well, I get divorced 
and it remains a possibility thut S n<l r oxc - v Alexandrovich Hives me 
the actress, rather than Miss Mnrion ^m-eyha and l marry Vronsky 1 . . . 

IS responsible for the particular in- Wl *“* then 

£,*,!«' STiifin’? tu lhe ba,e i hh , , ' 1 t ' flec, »* n *wm to have 

mines of Tolstoys plot. assisted flic second eliding, in which 

Anna, married to a reneilcni- - n . H sim ldy vanishes after the 
tyrant who refuses to sleet! with ,ron,< , ,m,s| “ ln l«w Three 
hor lias directed all her powerful ,|,l . er - 0,1 manoeuvres with 

erotic feeling nn to her son Seredm. f^miem, Vronsky comes 

lhe scenes between Gnrhn fnii.-d 5 crns f H| i item m a newspaper : 
twenty-two) and Philippe do iJcy Kmail*. n pupil „ t 

L'nM°„i ? nks ,w clve) arc re hl Pei . tr * lM i r K Academy bus 

niorkubly uninhibited in their nlivsi- « nn f° r linrsemmisliin. 

ujjAMircHion ; even more so ifnm J. ! f */ ,iik V obtains leave of nhsenec. 
horr u VCC , n G,, , lho 1,nd John Gil- , 10 ,l,p . «rf»ol mid asks to 

Quri’ i II 10 plfly *. Vronsky. (This is ?,?«,* rife 1 v '“ wl, ° ‘‘O 0 ? 1,01 recnguua 
l L?! s 88 . ,Ile lwo fldult stars, [""'j, nniieiheless enibrarcs, 

ZT? cS lo be tov « r « off-screen, W w a Jl , l . ‘bools over him 

^' catod » sensation with ■ K*? ' ,n . ‘■[‘usiveiiess only slighilv 
their iKissionate playing in Flesh- eS!l ‘ vsirniued thun Gar bo's. "Do 

D xTl't¥ lh ® " l,e 01 ‘heir IT ti ii rue "'Pv 8 ?» £ vour moil '‘:r ? " 1 
ktiu^ , c .. e ^' v . s al, b r ed ta jusUfv ’ sny * 4hc rl 'ild. 

the hiiii Up Gorin, und Gilhnt iii cve, 'V dnv since 

I ^ - nr ® hu err unted hv ,,s . ,u ‘ ls '» Amin- win,. | 

Set e, ha s appr.inmcc hcltind , , ■ ,,,KS »« »»ltcr Vionsky. , 

tlusctlDcnuJ 1 window : mother und | f;! 11 ; »'.t son. Wlic she ' 

>nn kttv yearningly lino, nth svni. ,b« lSJ.Jii 1 bl,, ’ n ‘bseiiKOKt-d from ■ 
bnhc glass. In aim t her. while she ^ vin osscs. t.urhn reunida , 

matches her son take a hath An , ' ' Vl11 ’ » kiss u, )( | the film ! 

V -E. 

i ff v -• a MjJsaarS rr - ^ v & rn.,ssia " 

I Frances Muihm's fhiesi lcf V V/ ' V' S', 4 1,1 l l r **Hcdy cnntuiiis hid- 

Sr-Jfiaatr S r 1 ' ^ s 

fii ahs hold of one iittle' Tir.u _ j • ■■ . . , Wimt, indeed? Friinces ni 
Mairs tr. paw him; dfiarlv ml-inc hlidiamU^ 011 * 1 ! ,,K r . l, " ,ive ‘* the il 

htr ,w n cW'il-moi™*. fi, buV,S i| ( 

Constructions of character 
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Learning not to spit 


By Patrick O'Connor 

MImiIk-iIi Sclmnr/knpf 
Wig more Hull 


Misiihrih Sdiwji vknpf gave In , 

tiireivMl \ vi ., 

more Hiil] exanly iwu \vai\ „g„ 

H is (tppi-i, print,' |h., | s \u hi 

Sv; led riTiinilv in ii>, J t(mi . 

I ilii t fur in in lu-r new ,.f 

true lu.-r in give „ series nf muster 
1 -lii.sNCii will) prnniiituni young P rn 
Uksinnul singers. 

As her Miniums sing she 
tncourafi.-mcii, conduct* ,, hi,. 


hums and svhiMlrs ; uud ,.|ie is 
st luiit it uiiiiMii K, )ei nun e> iliun a 
" f I'brasos l.e .sung wiil„,„« 
moknig n point. Nnt sui pi isinply. 
i he Irngihicsi discussions and most 
illuminating tomniL-iiis come dining 
peifornwnces of music by Mo/.m, 


Siliiihc, i .Hid Wulf — enmp 

Silnsaizkoiif is |Uirlfci*l,irly 
claied Hi.fi, Hut experiise liaj 
made her stuffy. Of u iaiv Sihi 
pn ,c she niy-i " This fo a nni.sk 
ini's Mem --you know f don’t l 

• In v all have in lie inifui till'd". 
ii is aumsmit in in ,n- a siugii la 

• lit-i ih-dii uiitin In the uM 

tiino nin in give n Jit lie disco 
ini tin 1 •■••ic.-initij iigllm-Hy of 
'•ni Uingiuigi- (iinl the- dal 

• i " spilling iiiiiMuliiuis ail over 
■ llrtUlllg 11111111". 

’I lie pm, list ,n tin- WiKinoiC 1 
ssan Kuiiinnt Siuri nek, uhligid 
•top ail,! pick up tin* ilire-iid I 
died-, nf i inn.-* dining the ocw 
»i't iisinii.tiiv siilidiied hv a comm; 
such jK " Jiini play Jc'H-t llfilfi— ii 
iiidld uji". Ii i* uoi hir to b* 1 
pet fni iii.iiu't-h liv the singeis, » 
Ui**r, after uii, hting pul InJOi 
sunif fairly gi Helling rcpetiH*' 
Inn i h-.ti lv lhe fuiiire huicl* »Jj L 
pi «, mist tin u good mnnlu-t o ' 161 



By Richard Corahs 

My American Uncle.. . 

Academy Two Cinema' 

My American Uncle- js a naizle Of 
.»ny- other KoaoaU iilnt' tlij would 

e Hls cbaractei-B and plots— 
whether lhe 1 subject-matter ic 

Am° o r Ir ,a “ '^Hiroshima Mon 
tOl? u L or nl 'chiteicturai as in 
Year at Afarioribad — seem ro 

£uon,^ r Th e r * 

poJIabed P turfficM t 
usually crowded with activity * hut 
one has to follow the editing DaHern 
reiher than the action Inorddr S’- 

understand what is^olhVoi n? 

dnomi ^^... ‘Vcpwtruwed^ 
cinema, ' r where sisnificanr* ...j 

lo* t ilf J 8 cu| from one shot 
' 3 - 8I l d n<3t *n *he. subtleties 

ESnstmi 

■iiS 




Bn t 8r0w . th sre briefly 
* the , wa ? ,n J* a " d waning 

rise and fall oF their careers (dven 

of\heir Cl V Wilb l f e qctiv bic.v 

2* h 5r r Respective movie Idols), all 
.“J 8 *® * Pattern which an 
arcnmpanylng commentary links to 
. lh,o ry ofiho biological ba.il “ 

^ v .fc r - Thf/'taa In lhe .all ot 
*ne ineory— jij deterministic mJ 
conLcnt nus polqi -iTtKot What m 

capfl Ht b ^r,„S. r,,ld ' » us - 

tesa (a 
ffirgisEsrs rassr 

s&s&amsx' 


, * , *oci8linni Ini the words nf Pr,!?' 

jati» ■ 


•• • • j ■ . ■■ 1 ■. t . ■ ■ — • » t 

■ •.. • ■' -i-'ri r .f V r.!' ' . 


Uncfc if, a well-modulated, elegant, 
even rather witty structure, frhat 

IJISL W>t <«* dues the 

niSSgr "freondfng Hie hern nf 

JSi 0P ,he mulilplc 

docoits Of Providence) fa that the 

S! n«r. en ? l0 L CS that I* 

not part' of the pattern, that Rev 
JE,,* « , cnt | He fiction is likely to 
Sjjs '$ that is nor already 

JSSLJ2 SJemiHc methiid. The 

eenmSfML: tffeCt . that has glwAva 
1 "I 01 * * nl «*silng trade. 
lbe insistence that the inner 

SurKeS 8 hi h ? nn their 

S iKrhSi ^oke like The mult 

^2r pH l ,B ( necc : i,,, y . nf winw. 

fax « ,n 

farmer who breaks with h iKfi 

a° {JJS" 0 f bD ' ccbni V al Jfrecinr of 

mmr.ml.ldta - class family “J 
Hr tony, deserts to pursue lit era ry / 
SSS?* ^Wtinns in Pmni , and 

SS & h ?J ,rnlep . (Nit ? ,e G »reia) mil. 
fafber h hv Communis 

s?«S 11 ^ an,in « »« bo on the 
Waving made this success- 
SiftPan* 1 *. »H three have 

: 

demon ttrain in of Lalinrii \ 1 


the film and its xccondsty f* 
in cn upiing f.ahniirs deien^ 8 
incchunivtic system fur its Jin* 
is how to prevent itself ho* 1 

ing tu vimiliii contlusian*. 

To begin with, as the 
deni author ily, LalKirit a *“ 
ditccd in a quaintly 
way. h under ing through b» 
hulking paternally over IV ^ 
der uf « young female a**"**, 
if be were the host of * 

Life jinigtumme on the b*b« 10 
sciences. Rcvnaiv has h»**" 
ilaiqd thid taborit i* Ind ia* P 
»Hr film: “The fiction doP® 1 . 
siraie tlie biological 
thesis diiusrt't neceswrily f0 /” 
on ilie action. .Sometimes iw 
lines crnvs, hut just a* ofiefl ,n *^ 
put idle] or even move, 
one anuilier Despite hls c®** 
on the "absodative cori« »■ 
liigheil biain function, Lm®”! 
10 account for the random P** 
tic&tiviiy and imagination- 
the mystery element " 
RLsnMisT ronsnuction mav «*’ 

d:i pn-ciselv with the itnajoj 1 
life of his characters: tnev a«. 
secret ambitioqs wldch. r«n*’ n 
liiiliiied. and lhe ruie-plavmg 
gelled hy the movie ■ c«P s '* 
nimplex than it mighi appear* 
if .'Jr Antvriton Uhd* fin«3vl 
Its* than Resnais’* be« work- 

hi cense the area <*f the f dm 
<g hun f.uhurir .must, in «» 
ftwatv, on t*"”' 
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gf Frances Spalding 

Stanley Spencer 
floyd Academy 

Lanltry Spencer’s distrust of fore- 
grounds plunges one immediately 
mio the midst of his dramas. Ai the , 
Royal Academy one is jiurlu! intu 
lie crowd accompany i 11 g Chi isc 
through Cookhain streets, into the 
hunuli of resurrections and regattas, 
down disappearing roads anil across 
lows of suburban gardens. Precipi- 
jfttetl one moment into dumeMic 

i iites, the next into ones of harsh 
fuslrial labour, the visitor to this 
dgnrating and enormous retros- 
rtive emerges having shared in 
encer’s varied engagement with 
?; For he observed everything 
]h the same unwavering stare that 
Found in the last late self-portrait, 
ter the rush-hour frenxy of his 
ilti-figure compositions, this full- 
re portrait Is still, direct and 
ma tiding. 

} Spencer is acclaimed as a great 
| English eccentric ; yet no artist 
‘offends more seriously against our 
’native tastes. Instead of intimacy 
[and restraint, he portrays vivid 
/emotions in an extrovert manner; 
t for an audience that dislikes sexual 
frankness in the visual arts, he pro- 
,'duced nudes that shock with their 
, stretched skin and itrimue detail. 

Between the wars, while easel paint- 
, log flcHuished, Spencer conceived of 
. murals and vast projects, to be 
j ’ housed in . puiblic buildings. While 
. many artists tinkered with land- 
napes and , domestic still-lifes, ; 
j Spencer painted communities and 
m*jm> biblical subjects. Like G. F. - 
WaUs, hls .small, stature did not pre- 
1 vent him- From dreaming on heroic 
KfBie. He conHmies a narrative iradi- 
; Hon that stems from Italy. In scenes < 
K I'kBf “re unmistakobly English. 

The exhibition begins with Spen- 
! cer at ihe Slade' School of Art 
| unbaring Pre-Raphaelite iHusti A- 

1 . • 

Taking sides 

i ' 

| By Lynne Truss 

f •' 

• ■Watch on the Rhine '■ 
i, Lyttelton Theatre 

lm*n Heilman is a dramatist who 
f Bkes surprises.- The climaxes to her 
j Oomestic melodramas are intended 
; io shock and bewilder, ( she creates 
; monstrous families who struggle for 
;■ supremacy and often end up blHck- 
fflsaing each other with startling 
tuih less ness. But Watch on the 
■ Rhine (1941), though it has her 
-nsuBl wealthy American living-room 
Jetting and deals with -a single 
JJJjny*/ provides a shock climax - 
■which 15 b typically violent and wide- 
J8f]£ing in its Implications. Kurt 
t If r * a German anti-Nazi, murders 
■ f eUow guest at his 'mother-in-law’s 
Borne, to' protect nl$ : ‘work from 
e*posuro. Thfe ; wir fn EbropeToinad 
'to Washington DC. • ' •' 

In 1941 comniiiment to antl- 
'lascDfima was a subject ,of some 
fgnlficBoce • to non-involved 
(America, and for Lillian Heilman 
I*" 1 0 provided a .variant on a moral 
-which runs through her 
^ r k,.that non-involvement in the 
*®«* of evil is an evil in itself, 
at i- a PPbcation of this theme to 
t„v! ,nBS fascism is also the 

of another, inferior play, 

1 Iff Searching Wind.) Seeing fasc- 
! f*J” as a moral rather than a 
ipojitica] extreme (she was criticized 
'Ida . not v giving MUller a political 
‘int i I ber object is the differ* 

E iw,L ,ev £! s . commitment to oppo- 
i«Mon. The. American mother-in-law, 
■i 8nn y» ■ suggests T1 to MUller, ,*f,Per- 
SSf 8 we .have private definitions. 
; 7 6 n re anti-fascists, for example 
i* i.» *°, which her daughter Sara 
fbat Ktirt at least works at 
«eing one. The play has lost much 
anginal ■ impact, but . it. -tie-' 
es r< r f v lval . ana has found in- 
K j? Gckrent a director sensitive 
fit ”• shifting tones and- not. afraid 
^^Pftad^rm»^iwladD»iT»b. -j:>* -..wih i 


tiuns in drawings that Drain with 
ideas und unuMi»l imagery. Tuuglit 
by Tonks in express the rmindness 
df form, Spencer scum learnt in 
distort enough to convoy his feeling 
fin the shape described. Even before 
he arrived »t the Slade, he had 
sensed his own interests and needed 
only 10 learn the menus to give 
them expression. Almost certainly 
lie attended Roger Fry’s lectures on 
-inuniimc-rdal pointing, in which 
relief was upheld ovet chiaroscuro. 
Turning to Spencer’s earliest figure 
subjects, one finds he employs 
short-hand methods of description, 
scratching in the outline of eye or 
urni and using the minimum of 
modelling mid finish. The openness 
of his touch contrasts noticeably 
with the arid filling-in uf pattern 
and colour found in much of the 
later figurative work. 

At the start, Spencer’s inventive 
technique is married to a highly 
original sense of the poetic. Cubism 
is used to create a mood nf rever- 
ence in “John Donne arriving in 
Heaven while Masaccio stands be- 
hind the soifemnity of the small 
" Visitation ”. For a period, Spen- 
cer’s vision was perfectly in har- 
mony with his circumstances. His 
home village Cookham,' became nn 
earthly parndise, and he envisaged 
the biblical stories that were so 
much part of his childhood taking 
plttce in its streets. Heaven was 
everywhere, and everywhere 
present. This mystical mood gives to 
certain of his early paintings a mar- 
vellous buoyancy; figures pop up 
out_ of. windows and graves, or loan 
as if. blown by the wind which be- 
comes a metaphor for the spirit. 

Literature on Spencer makes fre- 
quent reference to, his loss 6f vision.. 
Spencer hlmspif put about conflict- 
ing report^ as to what caused it. and 
when it happened, but it is gencrnllv 
rol 11 led to his growing obsession with 
sex fullow.iiig the failure of his two 
’ marriages, tyjth Hilda Cayline. and 
-Patricia. P recce. ... Because, pf the 
slightly mill, chronology of this show, 
his pxnct development is difficult to 
follow. Bui a very noticeable change 


in style (nn he chst-ivtd between 
the gallery devoted in the Hiiigh- 
clere (.’Impel dec ora 1 ions, some of 
which have hteu removed from their 
locution for this exhibition, and 
those paintings which immediately 
follow. 

At Biirghclere Spencer uansferre-d 
his reiigiqiif sense from Conk hum tu 
the menial tasks lie had undertaken 
in the First World War, fiisi as a 
iiu-piiiil ordvily, then m n limning 
camp mid finally ui tile Front in 
Macedonia. Inspired hy St Augus- 
tine's Confessions, he learned to 
perceive the spiritual in everyday 
acts such as bed-making and the 
buttering of bread- He records ihcse 
.scenes, enlarging observed fact 
through expressive distortion. But 
in the gallery which follows, the 
routine is exchanged fnr the bizarre. 

A man and his wife make love to 
sunflowers. Elsewhere, five young 
women fall into an ecstacy of sexual 
longing at Lhe sight of old men, 
huddled nervously into a protective 
group. Further on one can compare 
the famous “ Resurrection, Cook- 
ham” 0924-26) with the same sub- 
ject produced in Port Glasgow in 
1947-50. Though similar ideas appear 
in each, such as the dusting dovyn of 
resurrected husbands by their wives, 
iru lhe later composition the distor- 
tion is exaggerated and over-empha- 
tic, the riot of pattern making the 
composition crowded and airless, the 
colours reduced 10 an even greyness 
of tone. 

Just as we begin to lire of the 
Bank Holiday, mood, of Spencer's, 
ceaseless .pursuit of “ happiness ahd 
Love” (“If that is Resurrection”, 
expqsuilated Churchill, “ then give 
me eternal sleep”), our attention is 
retrieved by the stretch of Spencer’s 
sympathy as it takes in the un- 
expected and Idiosyncratic: the 

cai-pc-nicr asscKsing the straightness 
nf his saw, the soldier plunging ids 
head into a bfsirt of water, Lhe .ship- 
. builder splicing a stool hawser or 
dropping red-hot rivets into postil op..' 
"People cannot see the wonder In 
The ha retit reality ”, Spencer de- 


tl.irnl- Whc-ic other iiiiists would 
have Mopped at lhe fur nml port rail 
ut fitcinty gnies he goes inside with 
■111 eye- alert m human ilcmil. Hi; 

“ Ship-Building on nhe [Clyde" 
st-i ies, conmm si» iicd in 1'Jh) uml 

hei e exliibit eii, again pi esents h is 
unique c oni liin nt iuii uf percept i mi 
and imaginative synipaihy. ' J T 1 u 

figures tumble across iliu long 
na rrtiw canvases in l he ci anipeil 
puses impused bv the- 11.1 lure uf 
their wurk. No 01 her artist has Ic-Fi 
such a record of complex industrial 
production. It needed Spencer's 
organizational wizardry to tackle it 
and subdue Jt to nhe same rich 
orderliness that elsewhere he 
extracts from a tagged beach scene 
ill Soutliwold. 

But most of the paintings that 
1 rnve! with one on leaviittg the 
Academy belong lo ihe start of his 
career: the heiraric, Gauguinesque 
" Nativity " " Mending Cowls” and 
“Swan Upping” with their deep 
colour nod convincing solidiiy, the 
“Travoys arriving with 'Wounded 
Su Idlers” and the haundng of 
“ 2ach arias nnd Elizabeth ”, It is not 
fur-fetched to compare these works 
with those of Giotto, wbom Spencer 
ga- early admired. Here is narrative 
painting as original and deeply felt 
ns Giotto’s, and a control of design 
th-at transforms the local nhd 
particular into the universal. 

“ Design ”, Spencer once said, “ is 
rhe shape of my soul.” He manipu- 
lates it deliberately, adopting 'high 
viewpoints to spread out the in- 
terest, directing the eye in all direc- 
tions until one feels physically In- 
corporated into' 1 the drama por- 
trayed, In ZdchariaG and Elizabeth's 
sudden vision or fai the swirl 1 of 
Peter's Cape as he raises his'sifrord 
in “The Betrayal” to cut off the' 
soldier's ear. “ My Rrt depends on 
emotions and- wishes ", he later said. 
For a period these were released 
through a lilting yet usiringent form 
which hi6 later nil session with obese 
oddity lacks. At lua best,' this pain- 
■ter of English -life married his onwri- 
vorous sympathy to n quality rare 
In English art, sustained (hamatic 
dosdgn. 


There are no ntohlcms in direct-, 
mg our sympathies. In the first net 
It is established that everv character 
.except one (the one who will be 
.killed), is civilized, witty, charming 
an-d convivial, the obstacle to per- 
fect domestic happiness being die 
wnr in Europe. Thid Is done without 
making everyone insipid, and Oven ' 
the comic seriousness of the MUller 
children is not sentimental. 

Fanny * is played by Peggy 
Ashcroft with visible ’ enjoyment 
and energy, even though the 
character is something of a comedy 
stereotype. A woman who has to be 
at the centre of everything, she is 
witty and cultured, devoted to her 
dead husband, harsh to her son, 
shrill with the servants and deter- 
mined to cause everybody a great 
deal of trouble when she decides to 
die. David (John Quayle) engages 
in spirited repartee with his mother. 


(” Grandma has. not seen much- of 
the world ") are whui wc are rhera 
for, nnd we arc firmly associated 
with the Americans. Initially, it 
is the Germans who aro disadvan- 
taged by being out of context, and 
their incongruity is conceived, prin- 
cipally, as comedy. But Lheir in- 
compatibility becomes more serious 
until, at the climax, fundamental 
differences break through and des- 
troy the Germans' efforts to con- 
form with their surroundings. What 
makes the on-stage murder so Im- 

F ioriant a dramatic moment is that 
t reverses the positions: Kurt's 
European context asserts itself, 


milking Fanny nnd Du v ill (and tlio 
uiidichce) outsiders. 

This production not only feels 
right, it Iboks right. Eileen Hiss’* 
kcl and the costumes by Jessica 
Gwynne are excellent — for example 
—on the first entrance of tho M tiller 
family, contrasting ihe Brand opu- 
lence of the colonial-style interior 
with the thick clothes and heavy 
shoes of the refugees. Jt also almost 
sounds right, wim all but the Ger- 
man accents dependable, The whole 
production works towards the suc- 
cess of one moment which, melo- 
dramatic though it Is, is one ol 
the best in Lillian Heilman's drama. 


Voices in the dark 


signs of strain, are good-natured. 
Susan Engel and David Burke, as 
Sara and Kurt, give quiet, strong 
performances ; Sara is tough, loyal 
and affectionate, Kurt kind, civilized 
and tolerant, and . their children, 
devoted to them, are intelligent and 
resnonslble : " Are these your 

children ”, exclaims Fanny, " or are 
they dressed -up midgets ? " The 
necessary fly in the ointment is a 
Romanian count also staying in the 
house, with his American- wife 
Martha (Deborah Grant) who is in. 
love with David. Count da Bran- 
covls (Bandar El&s) is ft different. 
soFt of - exile from Europe: s self- 
seeker and cad, he is plainly asking 
for 1 somebody to bump him off. 

Though the count provides the 
' immediate source of ..the drama by 
threatening 'to reveal . Kurt's pre- 
sence to the authorities, more im- 
portant is the conflict between the 
two wprlfj*. jrEucope . and America,, 
which the .' characters represent. 
(Lillian Heilman had been reading 
- The Europeans.) their • efforts to 
■ understand 1 \ and . 1 ! reconcile' - 1 thpm 


Qy Alan Jenkins 

■ ; ■ Tr r. ^.; J *. , i - C . - . ‘ i i ffn .1, 

Company 
Cottesloe Theatre 


S ualification gradually wearing 

tinner and more desperate, tnan- 
.ages 10 vary the ditch and rhythm 
-. fee suggest . tr frightening drive • ,fo ; 
self-preservation evert at the 'onset 


of panic, nnd an Infinite capacity 
for feeling pain. Nicky Henson 
shows an impressive uepth ?nd 


Crucial to Samuel Beckett's writing 
lifer— apart frdm the reality of time 
itself, the most pressing there is— 
has been the discovery of the voice, 
thB freeing of that voice and its 
burden of private aiiguish: which 
has much more to do with the 
weight of its words and tholr hold 
over us than notions such as solips- 
ism or “inadequacy” of language. 

There is something perversely in- 
evitable about t|ils dramatized read- 
ing' of his latest non-dramfttlc work 
Company, giving an embodiment on 
stage of a voice which “comes 
tp oneTin the dark”. John Russell 
Brown, has directed what is ; never- 
theless a sensitive and persuasive 
performance .which returns to the 
Cottesloe in the ■ New Ypar. 


, Stephen Moore, as the' voice 
spinning its “ f&ble of one : fablt 
ing of one with you in the dark”, 
his defences of endless grammatical 
permutation, ubd insanely- 'patent 


delicacy of emotion (within his own 
husky range, of inflexions); his. 
voice alternately menaces' .and 
caresses in its “telling of a past”, a 
litany of unbearable memories. 

The actors being acton try to do,- 
nnd succeed in doing, too much: 
with their faces. But it Is saying a 
great deal of the reading that any- 
one might have felt during it both 
,the astonishing centrality and the 
oddly marginal, vulnerable quirki- 
ness of. Beckeu's utterance, never 
more charged than in simple but 
. strongly ; associative words— 

“home” “ foothills ”, “ znoitp- 

tajqs' , l father ’'---as well as sen- 
tences such as these: . . 

You feel op your face the fringe 
of; her long mack hair stirring itr 
the still air. -Within .the: tent -of . 
hah: your fqces are hidden from 
■ view: She ipupnur& Listen to the 
: leaves; Eyes iri encli other's eyes 
. you listen to the leaves. Jn tbdr 
. v trembling shade. ■ - 


Provided by 
iona and Peter OpS® 

In me early years, ol the nineteenth 
cenlury, when qaloty and colour 
were admitiedto the nursery, 
t-noklrts we.re produced lot Hie 
younp which were ot such quality 
that even intellectuals wanned iu 
them, and tor a while Ihe happy Moio 
existed 111 which the innocent and the 
sophisticated could enjoy \ uc- same 
liteiaiuie. This volume, ihe 
celebration ol an epoch, brings 
together Ihe coni arils of rpore then a 
score of these booklets, Including 
classics like The Comic Adventuits 
of Mother Hubbard and The House 
Ihal Jack Bu//f. 408 lllustiallonB 
(306 in full colour) £8.05 

The Journals 
and Letters of 
Fanny Burney 

Volume VIII: 1815 
(Letters 835-934) * 

Edited by 
Peter M. Hughes 

181 5, the year of the Hundred Days 
and ol Waterloo, was a year of drama 
too for Fanny Burney and her 
husband General d' Arbi ay, caught 
up, on their relurn to France, in the 
. events following Napoleon’s return . 
from Elba. D'Arblay followed hie 
king, Louis XVIII, to Ghent and was 
posted to Ihe frontier; Fanny escaped 
to Brussels. Their letters vividly 
convey lhe atmosphere of Brussels . 
and give Insights into the attitudes of 
the F rench royalists to tholr English, 
Prussian, and Rqselanalllos. £3D 

The Cement of the 
Universe 

A Study of Causation 
John Mackie 

'A major work on a central 
philosophical theme. Il Is ImpiesE'ive 
in scope as well as depth.’ Tftw 
Journal of Philosophy. It Is a 
singularly Impresalveand powerful 
essay and one that will provide a 
basis lor comment and controversy 
about causation and allied problems 
fora long lime to come. 1 Brillah ■ 
Journo/ tor the Philosophy ot 
Science. Corrected paperback 
reprint. £4.05 

Griffith: 

First Artist 
of the Movies 
Martin Williams 

.This introduction tolhework.pl D.W; 
. onrush, the first great InhovaioNri' 

; the cinema; concerns ftaelf- ; ••• 
particularly with the development of 
Griffith's film technique, from the 
early. days of ths Biograph studios 
before 1912, to the creation of his . 
great masterpieces, The &irth of a 
Nation and Intolerance^ and hls 
major films of Ihe 1 920a. 

II I usi rated £7.65 

Travellers' India 

An Anthology 
Chosen and edited by 
H.K.Kaul 

This enter lalntng add informative 
anlholqgy contains nearly 400 
extracts from Over 170 accodnie of 
India left by visitors lo.lhe country 
•’ frofri ancient limes to the early 
' twentieth century, illustrated £6.75 
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remainders 


By Jacqueline Pearson 

The Duchess of Malfi 

Royal Exchange Theatre, 
Maiichescer 


ititf character, her humour, her 


By Eric Korn 


te the editor 


Linguistics 


unities, huw unit why this orthodox If wn an thru' collates various 


feat- of misunderstanding, e in bar- “OgJj. a . fraction of ilium will be Meanwhile it. , 
rassment - and *e*nnl flod.n i. published r mill'll " w )■ i„ iwranwmie, the 


In its first- edition of 1623, Web- 
ster’s The Duchess of Malfi earned ™ie 
the boast that it primed episodes S£ 
which “the length of the Play would «tre 
unt beare in the Presentment ", s tat 
There is a certain amount that the Act 
Presentment will not boar at die her 
Royal Exchange, too. Webster's long the 


thin (here weren't 


inierestin 


[ refer 


conception of language theory is translHi-io ns unci is not wholly cun* 
wholly factitious and illusory. I also versant with the language frniu 
explained how it arose and how it which he is t runs Inti ng, it will 
might be rectified. Clearly I cannot clearly be impossible for him or her 
Hreue all this again in a letter. in give a judicious render ini: of all 


If an author collates various T n rWi ~ «i depth of 1 inch. 1 well rememb-.r 

riisIhiIoiis and is not wholly con* .Ltl IIIUIIIU i Caiun's gaimc figure clud in a filt'iv 

M-sant with the language from ». ... r t overcoat fastened by string for Id trie 

hich he is translating, it will ^ "jj . J" , «* tiny buttons. Ho was exceedingly 

early be impossible for him or her K ,q, VJ' j! bT. i 0 ?, ' difficult tn du business with, a s Mr 

• give a judicious rendering of all f^. e ,^ ‘i «f C d'Arch Smith Implies, continually 

le complex resonances of the *iwj£ » "Jn ^ i«r. ? T disputing Ivis hills— often by ilie sinv 

riginal text. The result may pos- 1 L pit expedient of Hiidlng small emu • 

bly be willier than the or ie Inn I in 0 1 vs - nun. in the tviicsetlliic. the couv fur 


jn suggests tae-ptemoei wide of the mark. Surely a letter original text. The result may pos- v . , ,, un 
wrongly associate him from the Secretary and President of slbly be wittier than the original in ,l,ontovs Hoemoii. 

‘WAincVumi Ml£SI4 I hat n at A connln fSam no I* As-, m.. ! .< _ 1 t » _ ; ■ a. _ K 


Sir, — In his generous review of 
my Rivers anil Fireworks t.Scptem- 


• I l I el . m w giuaj vu imiiiii iiinn iii« in ii I 

: Chomskyan thesis mat an Association, condemning a review places, but it will inevitably be I defer to everything Mr Fitz- 

s genetically determined, while in ignorance of the books re- jugged and uneven, and something Lyon says about the Russian text, 

his book Making Sense is viewed, may be sa-id to offer the other than a translation, which can Unfortunately however 


lure for the tragic centre In Authorship and Puhlishinc fMhn ?• start with a duplicated colloc- mu . hi | )4! J,,;,! i of lAoif W* tus ^ viewed, may tie said to otter itie other than a translation which can u ntor tun nteiy however a trims- whatever sernp* of paper lie might 

t 4. Hunched and annular, her Bachman and Turner £5 SO or l '°“ °f I'M wricks from rlic YMCA we II mu of M .rluif £ hou i , » -hi | n argument a ^'“ 8t , ,h ? 1 . „® s ' s ■ ' reading public a rare glimpse of that only do the original aurfior and the ator haS problems with his own have had available. Regular renders 

r hair clipped, she goes amona E2.25 0 859 74089 7 of New Mexico ? bv him - L.vi L ' r|,i ,ck. h e «l so did * ? art 5L Association at work. audience a disservice. language which are if any dung of the TLS in the 19G0s will, no 

' MdmanfTmii^Wa^ SnarroJ r T 1 ‘ M .. „ . * * *• ' LSt fiTBE .. We believe that these confusions A hl * J rt™'*?. 


T have 
emi.sly i wo 
pliant Mai 
tiiuhlemoiit- 
terutolnaica 


. ,. , cam mhix nhom di e Elanhm. ii AM however commit the iiulis- 

heen reading simuhnn- childhood, like his biz^r^i^stion of reading the same author's 
' h"uks ilium; the lilc- uImui his imp (to which 


Finally, the conundrum and its 
solution. Is the letter nf Cazdiir mid 
Smith ungrammatical 7 Yes, it con- 


stage in the round is at its worst he makes the most of some e!od 8 f ,,8>teri !' "“Prison in cm He is warped h v disea^uliS". 

scenes, ar its best for comic moments, hut iwithor he*SSr hp°», a m0 | dcst S n0UR -t 60 admil lhut himmn slmiuT ^s r L ?lu, i.m!! , , , 

=? - 

down Which almost dispenses with And as uh,.-.i c . I,e 1Jrovulos instruction from A fa Su " 

aiiv unlirir.il olmnAn^ . as usual, Act a creates' the ennil snrn>iH.har.^ ■ _ * a The exuprimira i . 


7 — J L 1 „ _ ( •uaii.Gia B.tULlJ IIIDl 

uateiy made nis case for university teachers should write and, 


any political elements. real iwoWmi ri./ c,c “ ccs '. llie gn°d second-hand typewriter, twu ,.. Th V- ^ x P e C ience has 

ipS. 

lif msIs P#?S| 

immm m iftii nis 

iiri^ isiisi ipii 

The play's giwid guigunl is also of life* is man's '' h !i., y™? ,,,, EnR,,sh writi «B- The eYglifoenth ^P“ rl{,j s T/ie Elephant 


STEPHEN PLAICE. 
139 Ditchllng Rise, Brighton, 
Sussex. 

Kurt Weill 


mumuys In the typesetting, the copy for 

1 defer to cverv thing Mr Fitz- which would arrive in batches, ill- 

l.ynn says Hbout the Russian text, typed and tunc ruled by hand' mi 

Unfortunately however u trims- wrfistever sernp* erf paper he might 
la tor has problems with his own have had available. Regular readers 

langiinge which are if anything of ilic TLS in tile 19G0s will, no 

We believe rhar ihese ronf unions Wl * rs . c ! han . , rhose presented by his doubt, remember llltse nil veil 1st- 
,iii i„. ^nitled in funiro if all ilie * ,r, B 1 ' , »l- Tne word " Sntnii " — l menu which were for Huvsniun'* 

"rim.* ^r)f d "1™...? M. F.ttLyoii to believe U-Utu, Larkin's The North Ship 

me — would not have done in Eng- and Amis s Bright November ainaim 
lisli; stiU less “ Lucifer or even others. Finally, Cnton wore out the 
'Beelzebub The Engl ish reader of patience of the TLS uccotiuis de- 
Russiaji poetry in tranrfaHon Is not, pai tmcnt (not too difficult 10 
for that reason, necessarily an idiot, achieve at that time) and the troll* 
He is quite capable of seeing what iffa were called in ns Mr tf'Arch 
son of splnt Lermontov is uescrib- Smith describes. I must admit to 
ing, without an.v sub-Milton<ic dotting some ninbivalenL feelings ar having 
of the i’s, nor is he likely for one been possibly responsible to some 
moment to interpret "Demon’ 1 in extent for Caton’s stroke. 


Icgiriraitdj kfiietically 


. . _ • , i . Lermontov's context aa inHuvIns a 

Sir^— -Anthony Burgess is entitled " mdschlevous Httle sprite ”, In fact ?n n 
reiterate the accepted view rha i be]levfl lhat the g ^ Dd ™ « 

e German period of Kurt t Weill cooperation of the reader are an N1 0LZ - 
as his finest (Septomber 5), and important constructive element in 
at after Weill arrived on the the success of a translation—' or In- < Tky] 
lores of Golconda he soon sold deed ^ Hnyt hfa,H else. 


BRUCE COWARD. 

20 Richmond Crescent, London 


Powers. But Mr Burgess should not „ v . _ „ . — — .. 

mislead. Street Scene, far from Kingston House South, London 

having "no revivals”, lvna given by ow '- 
the New York City Opera In ihe 

spring of 1979 to wide critical U i f* a 

acclaim . whs revived the next season IV , L/dlOll 

and telecast live nationwide on , 

public television. The San Francisco _ * ,l \ ^ n J“® fascinating memoir of 
spring opera revived Lost in the R : A- .f 0113 ! 1 (September 12) 

Stars in 1980, and one plausible Timothy d'Areh Smith mentions that 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 




rat and incoherent, the 
; by Richard Hogg (Sep- 
has similar qualities, ft 
inability to read cor- 
al more insulting to the 
ronied, reveals no first- 


Plays in 
Translation 


R. A. Caton 


reason for the non-revival (as yet) Laton was disputing an advertising -May I appeal through your columns 
of Lady in the Dark may be less account at me lame of his stroke in f or information of ilie existence of 


‘Mundus Alter 
et Idem’ 

Sir — Joseph Hall’s /Vluruius Alter 
et Idem was published at Frankfort 
c 160G in nu undated edition, anti 
at Hanau C" lfanovino”) In 1(1(17. 
Copies of the llanau edition ave 
in the British Library and Loudon 
University Library, out I know nf 
no others in the United Kingdom. 
•May I appeal through vour columns 


oi Laay in inc uam may oe less , 'V 1 "' r, 

Sir, — We would like to correct the innate inferior qualities of the J u,,e , ,, r n c * acr » 1 ’ s account wax 

ne alight error in Jeremy music iiinn the cost of mounting from llie J L,Sm 

reglown's concise report of the thut extravaganza. Weill's school- As advertisement manager of the 


“S' caottZ^L 


bstcr nrnih iri B uuaL tha new author to fmnlllnX *’ MU nv \ »iwi the Brondivuy T it 1 "'■""A Ho KB’s first point, laborioiiR and 

aliens reive. .Lmnl ” ■ VC, 1 ri ’ Wnwelf with the wfifc feij 3 P*“y any oMu*r ficilminT account * .'"volved in meG. Jmelligible, is baaed on a 

S ,vcs n,or v genuine Eimllsh Iltmaimc „;,5 ■]” ’ !? niisltiadini: and „|i;miffi.| jk. *'«■■* apphcntinn of these isjfoul treading of the very letter In 

So I l 0ut ,,,olle y than Man- witii^ Ainci ^ ienn 1 np,,n.!' d ' « d P/ ,Iy ' f,rst Pn^rapli \v\U of Im «WH* M ». Kural Womon atotoTt tfence of which «StM. MaMi is 
(net Tliom ■->•’< I pc'ui, Sure “ nd n. K “ r ?i SE2SE. ta*™* Mwlct ‘twlioTu SS*®! “'.“i *»?. «*. jbwance for this, however, his stib^ 

Ii- not 




Under the ocean wave 


8 jn^n 1 ntj’s brows! n a 
will suffice fur vnu i 
market, Mnrkot' sur 
ran begin. Writing s 


y,^ „ t Sl!. rbM ^Q,to R d ^ rithcr with .lylr report ST WSm'BSa A S »dven,l« mmt of lk . 

iiL*rsnir<l 1 ^nnummAiipni recent conference on play trnns- opera, Doii'n in the Valiev, hns con- paper at that time [ hod the re- 

lit diHcmSd ^ Win JS i,. u “ l ?jr;! 2 Lrul Itltlons at the Rivcl ' 3ide Studios tinued to have n steadv run of sponsibllity for hundling a series of 

concent .li^ Lti.ir I ilnaouJ* rMimlirfmi (September 12). The co-trnnslatora performances In workshops and small advertisements wlildi Cnton 

ness S Ll.. A U 8t * conund 1111 for B ° od of the initial version of Brecht's unlvorsities throughout the United would book for his Fortune Press 

.i... *? .... . Giifileo prepared for the National States since its composition, nnd in on the basis of one, two or three 

will niin u,. Hogg’s | fit*' P?j nl . la bo no hr and W ero Stephen and Neville Pluice the 1975-76 season w;is the fifth cac-b week. Occasion. illy, he would 

tj.-ni arcely Jmelligible, is based oil a (nut Nicholas as slated), . most performed Aim-rlcan opi-ra route to Printing llmisc Square tu 

'will' SrtSrjSJSBEl Kaf.hlch h. ;X s ,0 M°' k l, " S We d. feel .he, .he .ere, » li.erel »-«l Opera Service I«>. , *SS^SF ^ 
wiirkxhup, ,ind Stan and Ptew iowance for this howevJ version ” is btappropriate and highly Although this may only prove, ns tn I.P m nra than t tnr.li alnala 


workshop, and Stait *nd Fte« liowance for this, however, his stib- 
wmiltl like the three flags m lam I ve error is the assumption, 


vslna°ln n'bonk shoo ^ 0 ! ,, V un f P r Treves, who invest!- '* coiuge returned hired by most academic linguists! 

V S to lvi , sheltered, ]imti> c ted m l 'W" 1 "'" «^«l. I'm pertug itt their discipline is a thriving 

' surveyed w it! m nv^ V ° ° n,,y *«nloilc,i him ; in it U V ■'‘ l ,w,n ' 0,>d W S ; Z iricn i 8cien ce— it has even been 

ilia should' h* r 2£S l . reV0S fl 1 a«c, the dmr r.f iiis mn". wlicrhci' it reproseiill tojpared to molecular biology— 

■ OR 51I0UIU DC (lone rinec. tlu« 111 ...... ..t .... . 1 niioiilu- 111- «iinu>iliinii mom IIBISW- Xlh muni- aci eul..li. n !»i:.nv ..... 


version ” is inappropriate and highly Although this may only prove, ns «nnoi mcemen la wmci' were saw 
misleading, s nee onv attempt to certain people believe with Lite io . ue , , 

i-Qiidcr figurative and idiomatic ex- oporHs of Glacoino Puccini, the on- c ° , '! nn M dc P(h although ' our rule 

iSons ituo .mother language going mulish philistinism’ of the «* t,lnt «»«» w* 3 for a minimum 

absolutely literally would result in liuolleciunlly unwashed, these facts 

gibberish. Translators must ob- could also be interpreted to suggest — 


June 19 /d .in tact, this account wax ol . her copil!Si w heihn- available for 
from the 1 LS. consultation or not ? 

As advertisement manager of the The Frankfort edition is better 
paper at that time I hod the re* rcpreseiucd, nnd recorded in 
sponsibllity for handling a series of Rcnimgr a s well as STC (no 12685), 
sinn 1 advertisements which Cnton but I shall he glad to have inform*, 
would book for his Fortune Press rion 0 f 0 ,l ier copies of this also, 
on the basis of one, two or three _ 

cnc-h week. Occusidii.iUy, he would .... , *• oHAi IIU). 

come to Printing House Square tu T , j , un- Instltuit-, Ilie 

discuss rite copy and die size af the JrJl v ^' si i of (t i i ii i m gi hi i n , Bniniiip- 
annoiincemenie whfcli were never WJ3 

to be more than } fncli single 

column in depth although' our rule Author, Author Is on pnge 1055 this 


By Christopher Edwards 

Submariners 

Theatre Upstairs, Royal Court 


Finally there is Roach-a mixture 
of nor rotor, chorus (in both the 

lfnftl Broadway, sepso), 

l'ool and pint s zed nn«.ri,i« ^ h 


between 6 Uinlium ( B f d T ^ M „f „7i "hSn «•••**« «> ^«r en.lL^om’ to f iud* some te .ho accented view may today 

retired) • Th* rStii^n^P n . n d the (hue ure all wrona whit" flags jieWiaps l)b)^» iged in exciting research of a equivolciit register in their nwi rest in somewhat less comfort than 

tionaruiMnlnln°!!u U !» (ix ^ 0, ' t J n,c ‘ the locale is swlidivd fnim'wi i «•■». acdilioiu (the (lag of N«* Jghly technical kind. The snag la language if they arc tu give any Jm- before, Jhe oeuvre of Georgo 
need. ‘ H lv0r ‘ l!i you chnpcl Roml ,n wlim U ml led Ham.,.' I!™"*"' 1 *- h ridrnw, with dig* .« the main product of ail nils pression _nf the original at nil. Wa H^HA.TnSlarml’w. ftf. .h? tu! 


Fifty years on . . . 


Ronrl! ' s anarchist. S° ,ne ‘^y find the Cliutso-by- those . hxp’re 

mtlno nn *i l h e brightest and lowost 5,Af?u *2° ys ? u Vldeal com ran fhat occur uni 
shin’s m ° 11 ? ‘} bovo l ha 1,10 Wrliors' Guild gurian dramas 

tin J wIj osb sole, tusk is to ridV } ro Vi t n ^ 5 ‘l WlT 


stead Uearii 
those . Rxp 
that occur t 


ow pusillanimous 


According to a saying in riio navy, as 
there ara throe-- kinds of peanle : n« 


inere aia tnioe kmds of people; Bedford 
those who are alive, those who are give , Dt 
dead and those who arc- « sea- htn 
or. in Hus case, under it in the door Si 
nuclear-powered limbo of . » 


• ninilllllKI 91UBU, HIIU — - — ■ -_i, Oint-Q Ud/UUI, kllE .TV. V* ui i ' i. . « . . 

scukinu the return of flagsiw* and Hogg cry out for demon- feronce, and do not wilfully obscure **{ * received^ notion nf an accept- 

.-a flug iriM-i or t«ee ORD) "» P^ kanon^and argument I can only the original text. In our view, such „ c .° 11 “ fl 1 ,nn °‘ 

: cur out or pared off the them to an earlier article iransIationB — if they nra well exo* ‘"“S'cni suustance. 


sud ", " a blasr or 
fourpence (" from 
worth sonic what 


wno arc- at sea i-ir ’’V •• i ,u '» nown ms • ... J "ruing ills own - *>■ p«nic- worm sunicwnm more ,»* 

e, under it in the dooFand stan« mi.^ aVy wat «. r P ro °f aoSSSfflv S"'!”* , wh,c h he quotes Merrick u ih? for H| en».>n Rroat "1 nr “an opprtbn«J 

... a : ■ '"p.S.Kr'ffi.y!? "^Ss’J^rLis.Np ' «»? "& lel'J » p hSf?f. A J.s d » \ss^tsr t "^srx ai 


the mem to an earlier article translations— it tncy nra wen exo* 

ensr of w*v r Me ni Language Review, 1979, cuted — are by their very nnluro 
hfLG vfeff 'Sp* 117 ff) In which I showed, to speakable on the stage without ony 
more tn®* ■* F* HLisfactinn of colleagues con- need for drastic adaptation or In- 


Harold Arlcn — nrRiics thiil the ills- The TLS of September 25, 1030, nn year uftc-r yenr—aao signs t-lini 
tancc between a " good American " icuicicc^ Louis Fischer’s The rhe Convnunds( Govern incut do ex nut 
nnd a "distinguished international Soviets in World Affairs: A Kistnt-y command the gonenil assent of the 
composer" may be more a matter of Relations between the Soviet Russian people, and is not stable, 
of a received notion nf an accept-' Union and the Rest of the World: Either these cases of alleged dis- 

able compositional life than of ]t appeara f 1(im internal evidence ,0 l‘ ul| y lhe Constitution arc mere 
musical substance. that Mr Fischer is an American excuses for aim -capitalist uctionnr 


ned for the welfare of the hum- discriminate pruning. 


......... Y « nB , uu iihiuu nf i a In I,... »|i ii,3 ince k.. k— c ' „ T. IU ncm » nn L ,u_ , r. , , aniinuu in winiw. ■ ■ 

Polaris submarine called Mother anefl^aro^ 6 m . a ^ a ra. But appear- d foreign publishers the w * l,< * ,s a slight on /uiffngtiilfis on /fiijji i irfr f ” , - 

Superior. The pi cce is ? wnmBk7rhi m T leadin ? as ki,S n f P ' eS ° r , hls book rin this Ma W IM » h « *'« luhoihe. I)UNBAr“ No woajj 

crumped petty officers'- mess during •, Spider want 01 ; ^ KCaU8e °°lh he und oppmach^ in my opinion it is Swd 1 ’ f,nBen u « Mrl S,an •"«* Florric don't warn ^ A 

what .the' chaplaih-cum^ntbrtuir.- : marines ohH £ 8et out of sub ' H % me y° Ul *«ter in £K_ d , Madge quostiuiis asked. A 

ments officer describes L "a tW L nd s ?, r , U P ftn act which metr language "). w, «n. though benevolent, , 


term applied to women . . ■ • 
fort in uni II is on flaggis ah 
quhailn, DUNBAR 7 ? No 
Stan and Florrie don'i w 311 * 
qiiosiiiui^ asked. 

I did tin* crossword, wMcJUP! 
l ather a di-wipiHiininieBC. Ja ■“""J 


Xn&#E3F- 1 £& ^ S 

•J^4jga,a ui, !.'i«« be ,i„ ijl l | breWo™ arS " ,S “ •'■“•..mpf.obic Hus»m e level,. Va.sfr ?'„. e d and' Mdl.lta'jSffe", ’| V f f , 

•S.-TrVS 'SSfrt 


«ujr« were some « u V"*rLi.,r*r>ra- i| M e a £ . 

Same as 4fi Acros4^«*;2i .Pj e - ?*ford. 


! ^The author expertly ju Rales with ,, 1,1 J 8 was lifo at 

V. ' tenaion, WatedV iEom Vi 5 L Ved '- • • •” Go » 

hat Tom characters. Are they savin/ there s a crown a -wi 


t a drunken ,u as *»" dsspera- fc-, ' n . . Dream and the Task, 1963, at 

f I were the ”? n,a 5£ w « J i ou [ ld ,n jSwt » at Style and Stylistics, 19&. 

sue) culm in ,,on - They bu til tuilM “"J- and Ancient History at „ „ . . 

u snouifl -be atmg in u gulgnnJesquL es mo lT--th e type of rtbbir.- .as 1 * ^ 6 ®Vf*Mck College, Univorsfty of Sir David Hunt Is die author of 
‘w/nT au U l ® r,i nl*:- apparently derived f,2m S hake kucstciI- WELSH' ' Donm Wur, 19GG, and On the Spt 

■waiting f Q r yqu. Even intonwll" theri' ffiSS; 47 HEY, and the hyp«^“l3‘E?: Is Professor of Modern ,975 - 


IIUIIDIHIIUIIP^U tltujr HIV "till BOW Hint A iaun«l IQ nilllU li.HU ■ I I . _ ■■ .« J . , 

silted — are by their very nnluro PATRICK J. SMITH. journalist who stands on remark* ! widespread dissatisfaction 

speakable on the stage without any Musicul Newsletter, 654 Madison ably good terms with several mein- Jl? Bi, her 

need for drastic adaptation or In- Avenue (Suite 1703), New York, bora of die present Russian Govern* ifjffL? 8 economic 

discriminate pruning. NY1002L mont. He has had access to the d ..« 

Soviet's ardiivea, and his hook con- X/r M (t 1. f 

TiTLSSr Pi °ibv a ioS;Fy h. -s^s 

Among this week’s contributors S!Sb T iSSSS*. an «1 

faarssu 1 * 

KIctnrv cif {nrrrn&rinnnl FAlflHfinA pC86®rS| ItlQ noruolCfiS 

P. N. FuRBANk's books include I lain Jacqueline Pearson’s TrngerZp and J^tahM Jfvnxr amount (he housing and other con* 

Svevo, 1966, and E. A/. Forster: A Tragicomedy in the Plays of John h iSiSPiilf i t r i!? !?d rtitioilB, which have caused the Ger* 

Ufe. 1976-8. WeUr „i/i b. pi.blished l»,,r .hi, ^ ? 00 "of u m!n. " a ^' w tf ! r d «« 

Gbaham Hough's books include The ^ ous and far toi muhlforlous to lie introduction that Soviet foreign 

Dream and the Task, 1963, and Philip Pettit is the author of The noticed here. nolicv ia larae Iv a fu??rion of SovS 

Style and Stylistics, 19 ; Concept , 3 ? 75, f|? d . What >| nM | . through # it all fa fii tern al epndh ions and -Mlahevist 

Sib David Hunt Is die author' of A , 8 . * ??B0 * 1 * ‘ .‘ .- . sympathy with - Coniinartisr RlrMfa p/lnclpJes, ' end that consequently 

Don ai War, 19GG, and On the Spot , JA9IW Ridlby s most recent book is a u»l particularly with the diploma- frequent reference is made to both. 

1Q7E Napoleon III and Eugdnie, 1979. tisti from whom much of the \Ve agree, hut observe that, except 


L e Bailey's most recent novo), P. N. Furbanl’s books include halo Jacqueline 
oolihers, was published earlier Svevo, 1966, find fi. A/. Forster: A Traeicomed 
y ® a1 "- Life, 1976-8. Webster wil 

'* " F,llow ot New Gbaham tlepuan'A book, include The y _ m ' .. 


favourable account. 


ivos a very 
tsensibly a 


«n- ■ Don ai War, 1966, and On the Spot, 

ttlur • ■« lint mSkliSt * . «S 4>:S|P* Univorslty. of to te, I, . bool, dulor. io w^cg Univorav of ■«•*» }•*!.(»•••!» 


tolllforlou, to bo introd i ction , bat lortl - 

. •• policy is largely a function of Soviet 

trough it all- w interna] epndh ions and -Bolshevist 
3 mtuuii rat _ Rirssf a principles, " - and that • consequently 
dth the diploma- frequent reference is made to both, 
i much of the We agree, but observe that, except 


London. 


London. 


8 sr£& yT ‘goT*. .TS. ^jVSKf^? Sr? -as 

llbfied earlier this y.Hr. .n^The Mcmln* of Con.'rMUn,, H . moment “S? M ,e”c.od ^ i.'Soco. 

Donald Macrae's books include Again, they have misunderstood the . , ■ 

Ages and States, 1973, and Max Frances Spalding Js the author of attitude of France and miscalculated ^8 relations between Moscow 


In 1927 they were convinced that and many other unfavourable contn- 
war against Russia was imminent, rions which account for the admit- 
although there was no sign of It ted decline of Communism In other 
and, as a matter of fact, no Govern- countries. His history is buiit 


IFe&er, 1974. 


Roger Fry, 1980. 


the. Communist forces In other nnd 


The relations between Moscow 


Governments 


tizjaiiil b,,rnsaod “r.r sp ms & w * 

iJisLa?-. n.« e .• s£SK x»,SntS5SPL ihemifllvM ' 'til rfia brief* & ^irihutor^M^e! 


R Maddicott is a Fellow of Anns Stevenson's most recent col- countries. But he acquits them, by thoroughly uncomfortable ; they are 
Fxeter Colieee Oxford lection • of poems is Enetigh of silence, of sny thing worse than jn a state of perpetual tension. Mr 

tiXeter t-oiiege. uxioru. Green, 1977. errors of Judgment. In other words, Fischer says it Is an “anomaly" 

Puiup Masons books include rat- u UGH Timkrr's most recent hank is he has no objccrioii to Bolshevism that relations exist at .all between 
“T” ? “""Sf""- ,£ 70 ^SSA ThSo^f ^:’c. F" , Anl,m jnd "u r%un< ‘ impr««5 M«c.«r and wha, h. adl, “ bour- 


•tld/lc ,'SAtctt c 5 ' W!,h VbbTn“V 
Slaratfft »»*«« *H Wa .Z 




numerous 



snip - and --continue- "‘‘'rrT inkv*- Story of ..me in 

luiuling, mkrooniitg,- IPAbms Is the author of Brotherhood, 1858-1 

overboard ifalW., , the $3$. of N^les, Jav Pahini's Thee 

qunrantlne, r^ons dad ^ Coinmerce m Roman- an American Rom 

V&»tA W xSl, $!?}$**': ¥fl f - ■ ■ |rf» will be published.; in 1981j Jistfed in 1979, ; ; ; 


*371. Lynne. Truss is deputy Hjerarv edi- 

LeoN O BROin’s most recent .book Is tor of The Times Higher Educe- 
Revolutionary Underground : The tional Supplement. 

Story of ..the Irtish. Republican. Theodore WfergB’s ■ selected poems 


of silence, of anything worse than jn a state of perpetual tension. Mr 
errors of judgment. Tn other words, Fischer says it is an ‘ anomaly 
l id he has no objccrioii to Bolshevism that relations exist at all between 
■ ewt and Its results. He is impressed Moscow and what ha calls “hour- 
■ by the stability of a Government 8«0i« capitals **. He does not ex- 

Inn* which has lasted for twelve , or thlr- plain what ho means by an anom- 

'■uut. Teen years, bui, he says nothing aly. but tho siandlng tension is 

X .about the raeatts taken to mein lain caused mainly by the fear of Com* 

' - stability. The constant activity of munjst propaganda on one aide Bnd 
.,5”" the Ogpu, ihe ceaseless discovery of of war on the other. The war. scare 
wc *^ . "plots”, the arrests for counter- seems to be in abeyance at presenr, 
. Tevoludonafy agitation, the frequent but It can always be brought out 
lfir £ s executions and other punishments, .whenever It seems desirable to ex- 


: pathology World Wur Tliree, 


- Out of thg Wor 1 , 1975. 


__ . rpce tilings . 

Jn shorr, tbe reign of terror carried will revive it. . ■ . 
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Fodder for the farms 


By Gillian Wagner 


JOY PARR: 

Labouring Children 
British Immigrant Apprenticed to 
CanuJd 1869-1924 


ISIpn. Croon) Heim. £11,93. 
0 83664 89B 1 


life and the sanctity of the finm*. 
ruthlessly parted children tram kirl, 
and km when they considered such 
separation to be in the child’s best 
interests, Pin I anthropic . abduction 
was a i term used by Dr Barnnrdo io 
explain bis sometimes high-handed 
actions in removing children from 
the care of their parents or relatives 

tu inn lin J .... J .1. ■ ■ . _ 


wtion he considered their physical 
risk. Mori 


PHYLLIS HARRISON (Rilltor) j 
The Home Children 

271pp. Watson and Dwyer. Wiiinc- 
iwg. Canada. $14.95. 

0 920486.02 9. 


The titles of these two - books. 
Labouring Children and TheHome 
Cftildrsfj succinctly describe the 
origins ifi thft children and their 
destiny. Both are written by 
Canadians and they throw light <m 
the tnrgotten saga of tiie 100.000 
child migrants who left Britain un- 
accompanied by "friends or relatives 
to work on Canadian farms between 
the years 1869-1930. The children ■ 
came f run the overcrowded towns 
OF Britain, waifs and strays, 
gacbered up by the manv charitable 
pin Id re ti s Homes that came into 
uoiiig in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Most were 
under fourteen, some as voung as 
Uiree or four ; they were sent across 
me Atlantic to be boarded our until 
they could he apprenticed as agricul- 
tural labourers or domestic ' ser- 
vants m rural Canada. 

Whether the reasons put forward 


or moral welfare to be lit risk, wore 
than 6 per cent of the boys and 8 
per cent of die girls were shipped 
to Canada illegally without their 
brents coiwftiit. hi reply to 
criticism the philanthropists could 
point to their record books and cite 
case after case where children had 
been Found wandering in the streets 

ahaiinnviAri !>u ^kc.in .> .. n .. ^ _ e. ■ 


abandoned by their parents, 'forced 1 
to beg and steal to live at all. 


*4* b f 1 . 1 l ,nd , the fa ? ad e of disinter- 
esrod philanthropy other motives 
can be discerned. As the century 
wore on, fear of the danger oul 
classes provided another potent 
argument for the continuation of 
the Policy of emigration. Un employ. 

mm... . Bnlai '! combined with the 
fnhnwf Je r lan i for cheap wage 
. ni Canada made it economi- 


_-i,„ 'y — “““ mttue u economi- 
cally advantageous fur the Dominion 

SSSSTl". 1 l ° p ™ v l de . subsidized 


suusiuized 

travel to encourage child migration. 
Once hi Canada the children could 
a PP ra,,t *ced or adopted, 
fjut as one girl put it, « Doption. sir, 
is when folks gets d girl to work 


■ ■ wwua I'm i m war a 

S! em i « , ' atio » . 


^ l" UIIU 

The Bedford line 


wirhout wages I **. There were, how- 
ever, some cases whore adoption 
really did give a child that elusive 
ideal — a fresh start in life. Hut in 
the main cho children. were .hoarded 
our until they were old enough tu 
be indentured ns apprentices and 
become wage earners. Although 
they were supposed to be treatod 
as members of the household this 
seldom happened in practice. 

The transition from intuit minim I 
to domestic life tuxed Ln the limit, 
even the most stolid rescue home 
child S ability to endure through 
disruption. Many wrote later 
fondly of their time in British 
Hoinus , . 4 by con trust their years 
in Canuda were filled with: tin. 
certaiwy and isolation. The two 
worlds were- so different tlint their 
time fin die Homes j inevitably 
leFt children unprepared for their 
Lun.ul lian lilies, dashed their 

spints ami made rlium disaiipoim 
their Canadian mnsters and mis- 
tresses. 

tl * s JftK * rew , t0 adu,cl| ond few of 
the children became farmers nr 
farm wives as had been fared ly 

& Cd n H ,Stend - rtle v entered Factory 
jobs and service employment in 
Canadian towns and cities. Mnnv 
migrated to the United States and 
muwy returned homo. By the 1920s 
anxieties about the fate oF these 
children were being openly ex- 
pressed and in tlie spring of 1924 a 


HaSfST' ,,ojded b r Margaret 

JinnriF eld, was appointed to iuvesti- 

gatfl the system. As a result it was 
decided ilnu no child under four- 
tOLii who was not aci;onipiiiiicd hv 

Cmipda Vy0,,ll, 1,0 to 

Joy Pun 's ineitcuioiixly researched 
and richly documeiited ucrivmu ,,f 
this extni.Hilmary story is essen- 
tud reading fo r ail who are Inter, 
osled ui thu history of Anglo ■ 

Cuundiaii relutiiiiis and the welfare 
ot the children oi the working class 
will), groiun .1 down |iy ccimninir dif! 

[ ,■)!>’<* . Wf vod Hi Jill I t witli 
ihun Lliiidrun ul the Inst dtspbruie 
hope that ii would he for the best. 

The* children' were, .and still 
mo, a major factor in tlu* Canadian 
story; t hun- descendants, now scat- 
tered riirniig'hmir North Ameiira 
are c-stniiaied rn number over -i 
■in Ih nil. Phyllis I (a rrisnn's hook 
y/ie ffnnixi Children, lulls the 
personal stories of more thuu n 
hundred ot the -Home children in 
their own words and gives us a 
glimpse .ot tho other side of thu 
story. The letters were the 
result of an appeal made jo the 
Canadian press for information 
Fiom Canadians or Americans who 
bad come to the country us juve- 
Mile a emigrants. They have heeu 
admirably put together by Phyllis 
Mams eu with only minor editorial 
c Manges. 


The letters have n ui. 
■strength about then/lK 65 ** 
POi'li a ps from tlieir V erJ ? c * 

lifiiKiini'u r e . i v «ry u n p r?| 
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The poet as translator 


.V' . L IK rtftS 


By Charles Tomlinson 


Dare was sunrToTl'vp This essay forms the Introduction 

.In... ramily wl ta « IteflStard Boot of Vor,o In 

I he ephemeral nature S u English Transition chosen and 
existence is starkly La! i/ 1 ^ edited bn Charles Tomlinson, to be 
.1.0 lull... Co,.’ 1 *,?* th" d i l "5 publM'd bsl the Oxford Unlvor.itv 
family wrote: th son ^If Press on October 2. 


family wrote; 

ii mil h ,V.. 
and thuil 


be 'wus ,on ^ df " With Poesie to open Poesic 

lied he wen* ti Erf thus George Chapman on his aim as 
h>w he £ in- Lll!?™' « translator of Homer. All 


All good 


roM. Now he l7n[V a translator of Homer. All g< 

Idl'r heliiini - a Bib a i 1 V translators of verso seem to have 
.wars ago , ‘pStt olL/jit Chapman hay 


years ago I ,m t a ' "Mr worked in this spirit. Cha 
Paper that niwbL? fi? 4 Ing fallen foul of scht 
Hume could have Rifei imagined only they could 
come, first sorveH~K7.! definitive idea of what I 


who 


lie. “fh^ ^1^. w/a ¥V«> P ^a a s 

ever culled ' ort ~ but 1 BabH Dryden wrote, in his defence, 
4 |- u ... ■ « They neither knew good verse nor 

• i »ul T wrote a letter a loved it”. It was out' of this know- 
? for soma r , t ledse and this love that Rossetti 


fh.‘> Lir ro , to a k «ir> loved it”. It was out 1 of this know- 

tive , *- a 1,1 OR for some r* ledge and this love that Rossetti 
ii.iin J of Vi .naTi 6 t0 L me '»2 declared, "The life-blood of rhymed 
wus ' Ii , v f r fc r.'.P* , hecawif-u-anslntion is this, -that a good 

i, iisivJ - n i™ 11 WJ K poem shall not be turned into a bad 
"have 7 Wm 41 d' one. The only irue motive For 

vu picture of him yet 11 putting poetry Into a fresh language 

A Slllall mrtiu-n tut.: .. ■ I k. m ulnu a frpcti nation. »« 


guupc B, no mc-shing of nets so 
precise lhul there is identity of 
conceptual content, unison ‘ of 
undertone, absolute symmetry of 
aural and visual association. This is 
true,” Steiner concludes, “ of a 
simple prose statement and of 
poetry." 

Side by side with Frost's dictum, 
two other threats have persisted to 
admonish the translator of poetry. 
Both of them seem to be products 
of ' the academic milieu, distrustful 
still of the way the non-expert — 
usually meaning the poet — might 
set to work as translator. The first 
of these threats hints that the only 
true D-ansletion would be a kind of 
mdrror image of the original, and 


f, 


therefore it Is either best not to try, 


; . pytung poetry rara a unu «uiBun 6 c 

A small picture of Arthur Dab.! must be to endow a fresh nation, as 
Nil! same page as the f»r as possible, with one more pos- 
re in to roes the point. The bd^if aossiou of beauty To which Pastcr- 
auiiiii'uhly produced and welfiLiMk adds that a translation should 
l rated with nlininffnmh, c—J T l. M <sinurl on a level with the oriEioal 


or best to leave it to the experts 
the field of French, Russian or 
whatever. The second threat is the 
outwardly bullying, inwardly fear- 
ful child of the first — the prefer- 
for a rather staid but 


ence 


. . ------- L.ib 1H0 hoot rl IU»IUU VA UCUUIJ . AW . 

auntii-uhlv produced ahd welf&inak adds that a translation should 
traced with photographs froBilr*' stand on a level with the original 
l'ulilic Archives of Canada a!iJt Eod in itself be unrepeatable rt . So 
as from the archives of ma av siiiX lhe anthologist who goes to work in 

.H-ganimions whiriiMS ,he lWit « *«ch remarks will turn 

i-htlilreii tn Canada. f first to the great poets— say Wyatt, 

‘ jonson, Dryden, Pope, Pound — and 
' establish his scale of values by 
' “ what they have made of 


" accurate ” rendering into tame 
iambics of, say, Pushkin, so that 


nothing extraneous, as it were, 
rhould come between the reader and 


GUORDIANA HI.AMSTUN : 
Woburn and the Itu*>ul| i 

246 p|i. Constable. £9.95. 

0 09 461210 2 


--- . ui uiu ui i nurd non ot — 

B y Jas ! ,er RW iey 
r= =‘?o, r sTo m tl ;f, u t'K — — - 

S .J? e ' °e tl,e . morG giamlinsu 
aspuanotts of empire sett 1 emeu i. the 

Can?ri£» 8 r CUWSB was 'Mmomlu: 

Cun adran farmers needed cheap 

L U> „ Bnd . B . l-,taju bad not yet tome 
to terms with one of the results of 
hej industrial revolutioit: Hie ehor- 

de ' I i lu,irtn 

In reply to the unasked question 
■S*. who: took the AS 
of chddrec across the Atlantic in 

Jdf.i9 wrote to 7 he Twn-.c 

J V,MI « , --s..»mei»« drill I bey rcciMve 
fnnu the cold, the M.irvatiuii, the 
teuiju.ii n,|j i hev in out with in mir 
tiiuei.-., iv li:i j Jim ict« will iliev l0 
a.»iy-e tnmi uur huiitls when' ihu 


r»n"rf 0 S:? 15^, ^ “«« |„. Wll4 

Mlizultcih I. During ‘ t!!o Civil "wir ‘•TVi'i 1 , 10 ' 1 ,hl, l for Iumiiii 

m^llie seventeenth contmy. X at SSL.V'ir. lnrd "l'*™"- *•' 


seeing win 
slat ion. 


nans 


m Hie seventeenth century, the 
family nt the fifth Hurl nf Bedford 

f'imi| d,VdLd ’ Sl> auiii v iii her 

lanulies, some being Rou'ndlie ids 

him Cavaliers, while tile liarl 
then *.6 4 sl,1 *P° rtcd fi '-si one side mid 


— "..IIU KII.1M11, Ml, 1 

oiii.iiiieiu ui hi * age. whose we.ii 
merii it was not enough i„ tr.iiismit 
”V history in luisientv h j H 
imeresiiijg that .me i| u . ulllNl 
Iii miMis nth-s in the Kndish iieerage 
should have Iwmi nffiritillv awarded 
as a reward for ,lu «t which had 
msSli! 1 * y ,L,V ‘ 11 ,,,,nd,, hhiud as hijtli 


and ti .iditiitn.il 

son, i he r well ill 

cousin Bet tr.iml, |i,ul Russell, »« 

Soeialisis and pacifist. 

Mis ill.ikisum has written 


Where to begin his choice ? My 
- starts with Gavin Douglas's 


Values, while k own sians wiui u#vm m 
Duke, and b : Aencid, completed in 1513. 
1 " ' seems tendentious to 


If it 

, 5 f '■ seems tendentious to open The 
; Oxford Book of Verse in English 
1 Translation with a Scot, I can only 
T' reply that it was Douglas's work 

tt: t ti.:. m...i 


h.iM’d mi i-vicnsive research a 
iii.imi,cii|M ami priiiu'ii sourciis 
well a> on her persunal kuuritk 
oi Wolmrn mid <|i t > family.- -If shea.- 
jieih.ips inn kind i« some of fe i 
Uii,„.IL lil .. I-;-., i, -Li . r . : 


me original. 

Dryden long ago took on this 
argument when he wrote : a 

good poet is no more like himself 
In a dull translation than his carcass 
would be to his living body ”. And 
Dryden, being a poet and a person, 
not n mirror, admits with candour 
of his own translations — some of 
the greatest in tho language : 11 1 
have both added and omitted, nnd 


infm iiiaiivc and iclightiu W reply that it was^uglas's work 
rvlrnsive Sa'S’ 


even sometimes very boldly made 
such expositions of my authors, as 


■ -..-I-' *-.uu Ml suiiib UI IB i k u inrnrtM 

■HWIU. like II, u first JikrU&f i othJr men 
tii,- ui her-, are genily criiitS ; ultimately 
«? .iiiiiiM'm mir svinnatb? ti.! .. u u _e _ 


ITUIVII Ok womui ioiimii was uaia luiaiisu 

land the level at which great poetry 
can be translated. And why not 
Chaucer? If Chaucer were " grant 
translateur ”, he translated mostly 
by incorporating and transforming 
other men's work in poems that are 
great originals. One 


no Dutch commentator will forgive 
me. 1 * 


< 1 ... ' - " f, "CTVT ; »mmaieiy great origir 

M.e sympathy tr,! cou ld, of course, assemble fragments 

r .h-.w-.l- - - •-• 1 d7r 


, H'lii .i' jdiitivi ; and sheMp».'. early example of Petrarch in his 

- '■ 'i'Wr W,I J* KluipHrf*-, Song Of Troy his, but the resulis 
11,1 I l ,l *cfww JJ = would be scrappy. Porliaps only 

•'I '' 1 wlw «*•'* the cH { once do we find a stretch of trails- 

Ill'll lii'i lit I wu Durncs-tu. w »»■ i lation as neatly oxcorptable ns his 

ffW OPrcYnn in TJia F /inon/J n t (jQfl[[ 


I ■ . vv iil b || |ii< 

*:?!• "! 1 ' , "«i»jiai ami 


i,.,, i ;*■ » u »i'ii.ii .uu 

ti LVr'J f 1 n . **?*')-* : j I’an any. 

1 iHN-'iduce jlwni in ,,, 
L iiMibi and America he worse 
t/MI. th .11 t .l Si 

Wreciur ,,f iho 
Ndtinnril Museum of Man in oumvu 
□.id Inn, self the son 0 f a “Home” 
hov wi.ites m tlie pruface io The 
Ituma Children that , tliu eoic uf 
f bl drdkl I'as been almost 
5“£ lly ifinorod until now: He writes 

J**-SS* 3SBS5'r^."SK 

d*»*pised and, exploited in . Canada's 
E Ifdic™^ jou r ?,^ a «i- 

sS" M'.Eas: is, 

place in Canadian society and enn- 
ffldec the reasons tli at brought tlH- 
nwvemem tp ail qod. The 6ook i-i 

aud . contains., s' iimith of. saw 

mattprial. As Joy-^T-sSs Si 

EeS&'-’r-* “v. 

Wa r «pha n F "SS 

orphans and 1 most still tnn 
young : to leave sclTobl for f.rti 
.enm ovin.nl w.. 


Jnltn Kusspll, the smi of thu 
sjiun-e of Berwick In Hnnui, made 
Clio family fortune m ih R , L .jn„ 

Ho, try VIII. In no i., her period If 
l.ngli'ih history have thoro been 
such oppori unities fur cluver, enivr- 
piisitig and not ovei-scnipuloni 
parvenus to i becoipa the toumlmw of 

llOule rninilifiu i, ....... ... 


niiiili' (he fifrh |/ ar | n ir iSL.ir!? 11 ! , Il ‘ , lniiu Hill. G.ii-ihultli m ,| . i,'. . Dwbcsws, « os- j lation as neatly oxcorptable ns his 

first Duke of liuiifiir.^L.S'.n^^ 1 ««■«' «>f I'm |j|* "''J 1 ir, .‘ hook ■% wriiini in ill*, free version in The Legend of Goad 

liis son wIki in i i ,f honour of rhi» iwimricili i-i'iiiuru •>, i i*k , .i.».mt siyla which Ji. Women of this passage from Virgil's 

miitur itLm vS ‘-‘.V ^ ‘ ^ ? , ,U " t'* kk « t Mf? ( ^ A micas and 

ytais iMfuro. • I he India uud an mili^UJot ,*f mUIUjii y ci-aian -ui ' ^ IJIlJ M ^ ; Achates meet with Venus; 


niiUi-H ill*. 

ll I-I clniMMI mid 14 wt 

"t it. . . , • 


On private business 


r 1 - , 1 . l,LCU |l , ° t,lc founders of „ ^ 
noble rn, mlies. h was an ago of By Bfimotf r'lii'kc 
rev oi at inn, i n which ilio old ail". lCU , 

tucracy wus llquidniod and replaced 
7 , the *«w«Bfbl loaders! of a now D. L- kyd? 
rfBlme; but. unlike hi later revolt ‘ 


regime ; but, unlike in later mS VI *■ 

t ion ary eras, the victors were able TheParB a ,ncntary Agents 

to Found u new. enduring aristo- - 

5.™ 0 _ y ' v tbe y survived tlielr first ?34im.. R ( , V al Hi* 


“ new, enduring ansto- : *. LUI V 

8 SF- R,,val <^-r. 

°> tt«" were beheaded and 0 901US0 53 9 


and unit-tied the lUHriilinr skills of 
piii-lii|iiient.ii.v agents. 

nrt P e J ,rcSL, ? ,r b,,,,k •«"•** sii4- 
pest thtjt their mirk is of ( L <,s 1 
mpprtauce today heenusu it is far 
less extensive than in thu liinetceiuli 

rrn.d'n' , W l « b *3>.lhe growth nf 
l.roLeihu-L by provisional order umi 

, 5 instrument has lessened 
tiiL numbui of pi-ivatu bills in each 

oMndiUiH , | llc i l,e naHwialhatittii 


A L ' 1TIMS1U AUULT 

Achates meet with Venus ; 

So longe he wulkoth In this 
wl idem ease, 

Jill at tho Inste he incite ait 
■ , huntcresso. 

A bo we in hnnde nnd nrwos hndde 
. u . she ; 

Hire clothes cutled were unto the 

knc. 


Hitiia- s,hf jftmil n dully ai 

J i>ario(li L ’,t| ^uide to tlie > -“■ »— yu me uiyrcsLo crunuirt 

“f pi iv.ieit business at all su*» J . aver « was yformed by Nnturo ; 
The cassation hi 1939 of J prinw And fineas nnd Achates she grette, 

puli lieu tion by Vacher only under 1 tnus she to hem spnk, whan she 
lines tlu 1 importance of ilu* officW j , 
sniirtM of iiifnrmatioii. ' 


ily si wara ■ xne. 

the prupt* 1 <■ she was yit the fnyresto cronture 
it all ««*■ j ! i"®. 1 aver e was yformed by Nnturo; 


ipak, whan she 

_ licm matte ; 

ye,' quod she, ‘as y.e han 
walked wyde. 



... „ walked wyde, 

ine hlqh degree of | AJJJ of my sustren walke you besyde 

knwwlvifj^i ,nd experience • ® i With any wilde bor or other best. ' 
work ut each House, which pif" I ; tost they han hunted to. In this 
lien t ary aiji-nt] must acquire® j ’ forest. 


knowlv 

work ut each House, wiuco imi- 
men t ary aijents must acquire ® l 
plains why there are so Wf-Wfl 
»ii a field where the 
rewards arc anyway !»f 
Menihui < uf Parliament bav« 
been iiupaiiem about dK.®*'5 
hsteiiiiM to trifiine litiiaWfi l ?r M 


— 7— avuus « 1 n «al 

listening to (rifjing „ 

nave iutuimittenfly 
tflMRtfn and improve 
ii'we was indeed a . 

. il»« Private BusiMP /■K 
mvfc-rs l„ J94S, but the ^‘ hor jS .• 

• '■'...Hi t .i _ ( m lNW'i.l. 


v loresc, 

itukked up, with erwes in hire 

CHS ? 


Dryden early in his career 
hod entered Into a debate on trans- 
lation begun by the Royalist group 
of poets — Denham, Cawley, Fan- 
sliawe, Sherburne and Stanley — who 
had been in French exile after the 
defeat of Charles I und thus had 
particular und daily reason to think 
in tonus nf minslnliua. Sir John 
Denhuin, in conuratu lilting Fun- 
shawe an Ills version of Guarini's 
II Post 01 - Fido, . contrasted ills 
ncliievcnieiit ivilh the pcdnntiy of 
those who stuck too closoly to the 
nrigiual text : 

Thai servile path thou, nobly dust 
decline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line 
by line : 

A new and nobler wny thou dost 
pursue, 

To muke ti-ansliuious and translators 

too r 

They bur preserve the ashes, thou 
tho flame, 

True to his sense, hut truer to Ills 

fame. 

Dryden had been nt pains to draw 
out some distinctions from Den- 
ham’s poem and wise from the pre- 
face to hJs version of Virgil's second 
book, in which Denham had writ- 
** n » Poetry is of so subtile a spirit, 
that, in pouring out of one language 
into another, it will all evapurate. 
and, if a new spirit be not added 
in the transfusion, there will remain 
nothing but a caput mortuum.’ 


(" How my ■ cup orelook5 her 
brims ") reinforces the result: " The 
laughing Nectar overlook'd the Lid.” 
Here Dryden appears to have 
advanced beyond the modesty of 
Fanshawe's .a Translation nt the 
best is bute a mock Rainbow in the 
clouds Imitating n true one ” 
towards Cowleys, “ I am not so 
enamoured of the Name Translator, 
as not to wi. r h to be Something 
Better though it want yet a Name 
Indeed, throughout the Augustan 
era, a philosophy of translation 
ircvailcd that permitted a wide 
reedom in abstracting from one's 
original and drew attention to its 
general nature rather that its local 
details, so tint Stephen Barrett, 
whose Ovid's Epistles appeared in 
1759. could write: ", . . if you take 
care to make sure of the true out- 
lines, and strong likeness of your 

S lcture ; the remainder is only 
rapery, and of no great conse- 
quence, whether ' exactly copied or 
not.” 

In the present anthology, 1 have 
excluded large-scale works of imi- 
tation like Johnson's Vanity of 
Hionan Wishes and Pope’s Imi- 
tations of Horace — works that bear 
out Johnson's own definition of Imi- 
tation, " A method of translating 
looser than paraphrase, in which 
modern examples and illustrations 
are used for ancient, domestic for 
foreign”. At tho same time I have, 
from early on, included poems — 
Wyatt and Surrey are cases In 
point— where a foreign original is 
*' imitated ” in terms of personal 
feeling and new possibilities have 
come into the language by way of 
the tension. However freely our 
older authors appropriated their 
originals, I can, nt this point hi 
history, see good reason for having 
at least a working definition of the 
word “ translation ", This is what 


Donald Davie calls for in a tlghdv 


argued paper for the Open U 11 . 
versity, “Poetry in Translation 
He comes up with the formula : 
** Translation is something which 
takes nunc lihcrth-s lie, lakes on 
more . responsibilities) tliun ilie 
'trot', but denies Itself the liberties 
of the imitation and of other re- 
lations more tenuous still Davie 
is arguing against George Steiner's 
willingness to “consider hr 'trans- 
lation* any poam which mnkes a 
sustained allusion to n previous 
poem ", 

One secs the good sense in 
Duvic's desire for clarity hero and 
one ndmiros the conduct of his argu- 
ment. Among his examples of 
poetic translations appear two ver- 
sions of parr of Baudolniro's " Le 


C^gne 1 ”— -one by Lowell and one by 


tinsel f. The Lowell contains some 
very free and sometimes very odd 
inventions (from “ when Racine's 


tirades scourged our greasy Seine 
to greening horses' teeth ”) and 


cns r cMiajuBiun, mere win remain 

,5^* wthly, lady,* quod this Eneas: nothing but a caput mortuum.'' 

.out by thy beaute, ns it thynketh what troubled Dryden was just how 
' nie, much should be added. Perhaps one 


mygbtest 


*™. Md p'.c* them W 
Oarada wtere ' ft.ir 


sFSS'vSM.L 


Busins? 

v; * out the w™ 

ci edit fm- (hew rcforuN V’ 
IdhiHxrtoit between the SoC'^Y . 

Pai'Uii ihi.i.i t. and Wl 


PatHantfiitary Agents, **« suuucsse, sot my/ quoa 

officers of the two Houses, «*'» | « F she tho ; 

by Drift Williams, tat her. .t\W * 6 F °r nthydena walken In this contre 
Muinbi-r* iftcmsHlves. here, 

• Parllamaniafy oi«os »*£ r “ nd wi,h "“ “-.ll 

Srtstj sssg i ™’ k *• rey “ - 

bntli^. uspirclally in connection *« . -Of which that Dido lady Is and 


nie, 

nevero erthly 

» V gut. dul woman be, 

Phebug syster arc thow, as I 

' , B 6 SS 61 

nd > If so be thac thow . bo a 
i;»- goddesse, 

: ave merc y on oure labour and 
i :, lAW ouro wo-’ 

J n am no goddesse, sothly,' quod 
she tho ; 


could defend Cowley’s free Imita- 
tions of so “ wild and ungovern- 
able ” a prict as Pindar, but what 
of ** any regular ! intelligible 


authors " such as Virgil and Ovid ? 
Dry don joined with Denham lit re- 
by w 



'iSS r Mg? ■jpgfHf' so a* 

■ g nawLa ..ff , ii.-J t !?- e . . phtlantnropistv 
' - * ^wk saw thenrtelvt* 

;.j ^t'jforward.in 1849 tTparHSShr 

" : ::LSSSSii*!F . ,iL 





fusing to truce "word by wbftl.'ahd 
line by line "—metaphrase, as he 
calls this. He distrusts imitation, or 


hybrid 


mm. especially in connection j,- 
lid bills, in which vMuffS ^ 
inif»|nf|ev ujxtn i pwliegf PJ i, 


vuH S 8 S 5 S? i ^*' auser “..writes bkx'ln 

Serv “- Je V«n%; «mpar^H 8 ^?h 

T ^:|. 2dd^/i ran ? ation of tlie same 

ir Chioel built f 1^°' Z> * where, once more. 


adaptation as we should say, and 
chooses “ paraphrase, or translation 
with . latitude, where the author Is 
kept , in view by the translator, so 
as never to be lost, but his words 
are not 10 strictly followed as hi* 
sense ; And that too is admitted -to 
be amplified, but not 'altered". Once 
one has put things like (fib, it Is, 
as Dryden was to find,-. difficult in 


is surely a work of adaptation. 
Davie's own version is more literal, 
but where Baudelaire has the swan 
stretching its head towards the 
ironic sky “ Comme s'll adressait des 
reproches k Dieu **, Davie writes “as 
IF to sue (Its neck all twisted) God 
for damages”. Is not that phrase 
also adaptation in its purely fanci- 
ful relation to the original ? And so 
one is back with tf|e perhaps in- 
soluble question , of what degree of 
adaptation is necessary or desirable 
In a creative translation. 

One thing is certain— translation 
■: of .poetry -"is. essentially a compro- 
mise between 1 the original texts and 
the present interests and capacities 
of a given writer. Dryden says that 
the writer must be a poet. There is 
a difficulty here, in that some trans- 
lators' have shown no particular 
capacity as poets outside their trans- 
lations, and others, like .Gavin 
Douglas .or Golding, are famous for 


Drydcu's example what lie calls " an 
ineluctable law ”. namely ’* ill eg a 
verse translation has tu be done in 
tho only verse that tine translator, 
at the lime of writing, can make ; 
and that if he could not make verse 
before he will not suddenly hecome 
so gifted because he is faced with 
a classical text”. 


How elementary and yet how 
salutary such a reminder is when 
one thinks of the enormous number 
of translations from classical texts, 
ranging from the marmoreal to the 
mushy, in which Greece and Rome 
were industriously buried by earnest 
but untalenteri people — people who 


“ could not make verse ”, people on 
whom die judgment of Sisson’s 


“ineluctable law” would be (hat no 
inner pressure of their own lives 
had revealed in them the gift of 
art. 


It Is the sense of inner pressure 
that makes vivid those versions of 
Marina Tsvetayeva done by another 
British contemporary, Elaine Fein- 
stcln— translations that embody for 
us the tortured years of pre- and 
post-revolutionary Russia, and the 
way they were suffered by a very 
un-English sensibility but a sensi- 
bility that has, at Inst, found for 
itself a style in English. Like Sisson, 
Mrs Feinstein knows thero is no 
ideal mode of translation and that 
it is undertaken in the course of a 


life and amid contingencies. She 'is, 
even frank enough to suy: " I am 
110c sure . . . huw far a discussion 
of methods of 1 ran slut ion attracts 
much useful reflection. . . . Poems 
are not translated consistently. 
Every line proposes a new set of 
possibilities." What Mrs Feinstein 
aimed at, while facing this chal- 
lenge, was, site snys, “to be sure 
the total movemenr bad been stist 
talncd ”, In similar vein, Henry 
Gifford has said that translation is 
resurrection, but not of the body, 
Introducing those versions from the 
nineteenth-century Russian, Fyodor 
Tyutchev, in which we both col- 
laborated, he speaks of the flight 
or track a poem makes through 
the mind. “Every- real poem", no 
says, "starts from a given ground 
and carries the reader to an it nf ore- 
seen vantage iroiiir, whence he views 
differently the landscape aver which 
he has passed. What tho translator 
must do Is to recognize these two' 
termlnul paints, and to connect 
them by a coherent flight. This 
will not be exactly the flight 
of the original, but no essential 
reach of the journey will have been 
left out." So, in the end, for any 
live translator, it is not a question 


of approaching a iext with a defined 
method, bur of clicking definition 


from, and restoring to clariLy that 
chaos which occurs, ns, line by line. 


WARRIOR PHARAOHS 

The Rise and Fall of the Egyptian Empire 



P.H. NEWBY 


An dlvsorbing at xoiinl ol'lhe 
New Kingdom nuclei whic h 
Ancient Egypt readied llw* 
zenith of its power and cultural 
a chievement . I 1 . II . Newby here 
recreates i'c»r us the individuals, events and 
splendours of an extraordinary civilisation. 80 illustration' 
40 of them in colour. £ 8 . OS FABER 


a single extended work of tfansla. 
tlon— Douglas for his Virpil and 


practice to limit the element of 
adaptation c “I have both -added and 
omitted’’, as hr , '~ i — — *■ • 


l»i«iiNvud.rays which ft* wjat q pressing, 
gallon* and ark 1 * worship Asys., > Arguments 

Cbppuk Tim book include ‘^rrKinenia, . h wi n St^^tl rnn^I n rinn “* 

duct ion by Sir Jobu Bet)em*d since fcaSS 1 ^ '^! translation , 


, _ ^ confesses. 

Thus in his translation of Boccaclo’s 
Cymon and Iphixeriia appears the 
splendid interpolation about the 
Militia of Rhodes (" Mouths ytithout 
hands, maintained at vast Expense, 
In peace a charge, in War a weak 
defence”): Vulcan in The Jllad 
Book I becomes * "the rude 
Skinker 
:.«■ marj 
metnoi 


Golding for his Ovid; Certainly our 
great poets have often been great 
translators, hut pqrhaps the safest 
niinimum prescription is that the 
irtnsldior of poetry ihust be a. poet 
so long as he Js engaged in' that act 
add art.- 



10 describe the feast of the- : gods 
‘III * * • 


(“But Mirth js marr*d, and the good 
Cheer, is lost"),; Yulpa® poqra and 
Crashavy’j twenty-third psalm 


■Tn speaking of translation as a 
compromise between .his . original 
and the interests and capacities of 
a ' writer, I. trust the word “ com- 
promise " carries over no sense of 
timidity. Dryden's interests and 
capacities were those of a iq&n in 
“ fils grea, climacteric”, who had 
Written the masterpieces of his a&e. 
One of his modern admirers, the 


poet Charles Slssqtv introducing his 

.from 


translations, ( draws - 
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A Portrait of the World before 
the War 1890 - 1914 
BARBARA TUCHMAN 

The splendour and the chaos of tho end 
of an era portrayed with the hand of an 


' sjriibf end the wit pf a ftdhotar. 1 
"Wonderful, that Is the only word for 


. It ... the reader Is brilliantly 
beguiled.. 

— Plumb 

"A volcano of a book - Michael 
Fooi' 
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tht sounds and patterns of the 
ftriginal crumble to pieces in the 
mind of the translator. Davie catches 
the challenge of that disconcerting 
moment brilliantly when, in his The 
Poe/nr of Dr Zhivago, he writes of 
the professional poet as translator 
realizing that "In translating 
rhymed verse the rhyme is the first 
thing to go, and metre the second : 
whereas the amateur, wretched 
s « et i t * c *•« cannot be sure 

of having poetry at all unless be 
has these external features of it 
Predictably, Mrs Feinstein’s versions 
when they first appeared were 
criticised for .her neglect of 
Tsvetayova’s stanza schemes, yet by 
neglecting what cannot be convin- 
cingly reproduced hr English the 
Fe 1 11 item versions wont immediately 
‘*"0 heart of what can — that 


creativeness lay also in the fact of 
the First. World War. Pound admired 
the implicitness of Chinese poetry — 
the silent eloquence underlying 
“ The Jewel Stairs’ Grievance ”, for 
example — and those poems of part- 


medieval HISTORY 


: ”"r— — UI 

nig and frontier service wliicli make 
Up CntAdu clearly had rheir implicir 
ImJc for him with the present cam- 


... ^ fc'iv vouut utillt- 

palgns ill France, “ Cathay ", in 
Hugli Kenner's words, “ is largely 
a war-book, using FenoJ loss’s note's 
much ns Pope used Horace or John- 
son Juvenal, ro supply a system of 
parallels and a sfmcmre nf riiwAnn. 


. tan — in at 

jugged, breathless, self -wearing tone 
of Tsvetayeva’s poems. 

Clearly there was common ground, 
*■ * common sense of impending inner 
chans perhaps, that drew Elaine 
Fein stem lo Tsvefnyevn. This per- 
sonaf aspect is a paramount one. 
Verse translation is not just a job 
to be got through. Tn the best trans- 
lations there is an area of agreement 
between translator, and translated, 
something they have spiritually in 
sympathy. The Earl of Roscommon 
in that, very sensible poem, An 
Essay 6n Translated Verse , of 1684 
puts it like this: 

Examine how your Humour is 
. , , , , . inclin'd. 

And which the Ruling Passion of 
„ your Mind ; 

Ilian seek a Poet who your way do’s 
. . , bend. 

And Cnuse an Author as you chuse 
... , , , . a friend: 

United by this Sympathetic!.' bond. 
You grow Familiar, Intimate and 

Your thoughts, your Words™ your 

i o“*es, your Souls agree. 

Ho longer Jus Interpreter, but He. 

P®™* himself* possessed this kind 
of ability. I am thinking of bis 
Veisions of Li Po — Li Po seen as the 
outsider like himself — where he 
enters into the skin of his orighial 
through one of those combinations 
of the fortuitous and the creative 
that make art possible. In Pound’s 
case the fortuitous aspect, the liis< 
tone cub ace that deepened >‘s very 


s parallels and a sM-ucrure of discourse 
e ... the Cathay poems paraphrase, 
* Os it were, an eleglHc war poetry 
Y nobody wrote ’’. lli is ctuif run ration, 
!• deepened by history between the 
H personal and a text in a language 
i distant in time und place, was of a 
1 that had happened to one of 

s Pound's acknowledged forebears, 
Gavin Douglas. Out of the conditions 
I, of a Scotland in turmoil, Douglas 
r had brought imaginative recognition 
s to that sense of instability and threat 
- to civilized values that gives mi 
. undertow ro Virgil's cadences. Again, 
i it w a story of the man mid the 
moment— -a rime of imminent chaos 
and daily insecurities culminating 
in the Battle of Flodden in 1513 and 
the destruction of Scotland's youth. 
It was ui that very year that Douglas 
completed Ins Aeneid, a year whose 
tram of disasters involved not only 
the spirit of that undertaking but 
his ultimate exile and death. 

. «*«** of translation 

depends, then on. a writer's con- 
frontation with his given moment. 
Jt depends also on his capacity and 
readiness to undertake it and is 
in us, in some sense, a self-interested 
undertaking, in the doing of it. 
that writer is thrown up against a 
new scale of tilings, adding to his 
awareness or alternatives in literary 
expression, an awareness which 
carries over to his reader. This is 
what happened in the august cases 
from Wyatt to Ezra Pound. Su 5riJ 
opening Poesie with Poesic ”, one 
hears English being drawn into a 
dialogue with other cultures, ns . 
when Pound, in Canto LII, trnnslal- 
*ng the Chinese Book of Rites, gives 
H 8 ,«. 1U -magnificent processional 

E, '* ,i8h «»d 1 

distant ,n ^ rieduc, ^ y and 


Know then : 

Toward summer when the sun 
„ , is in Hyodes 

Sovran is Lord of the Fire 

to this month are birds 
with bitter smell and with the odour 
of burning 

lo the hearth god, lungs of the 

victim 

The green frog lifts up his 
voice 

and the white latex is in 
i , ... flower 

in red car with jewels incarnadine 
to welcome the summer 


■ Hiiis, in nil the great examples of 
liow to (In it, the matter is two-way 

j _ the poct-Di'iinsIator is extending 
; j'! s own voice, is sometimes writing 

■ Ills tiiiust work, and is jierforming 
“ transmission of civilization in the 
process of extending Ills own voice. 

' Wyatt found his personal voice to 
; some extent through Seneca, 
' Petrarch, and the Psalms, Marlowe 
through Ovid— a voice that Donne 
seems to have learned froiii in the 
bongs ami Sonnets. Where Wyatt 
was thought once to he most bluntly 
hugllsh, as in “ Mndiinie wiiliomeii 
many words ”, it now turns out lie 
was translating from the Italian of 
Dragonetto Bonifacio. Ajld all the 
time English was gaining by these 
interchanges. 

Think how Ben Jonson brings 
oyer the very cleanliness of Latin 
when he refleslies Catullus in 
Cojne, my Celia, let us prove/ 
While we can, the sports of love ”, 
where die fantous Nox eit perpetna 
una donntenda gets translated as; 
But if once we lose this light 
Tis with us perpetual night. 

And here the loss of dormientla is 
made up for, by- the succinct sug- 
gest! venew of the couplet and its 
brisk conclusive rhyming. Without 
these examples of intermarriage, 
English poetry would be the imorer 
—and so, in a sense, would Ixitin. 
Dryden talks about French having 

rii" r5 ei, f s, ,. l ’ f a greyhound * nd 

English the bulk und uody nf a mas- 


_ . ,. , wi Earth . . . 

l Those first unpoiisht Matrons, Big 
_ _ , „ and Bold, 

Gave Suck to Infants of Gygautick 
» . . . Mold ; 

■ Rough as their Suvage Lords who 
. . „ . , Rang'd i he Wood, 

i A,, n rat with Acorns Belcht their 
windy Food. 

In all these examples the first 
thuig one sees Is (he way tlinf, 
having rejected the uieires of I heir 
originals, tlie.se tninsliilors do mit 
stop ui a merely literal rendering 
of i ho mi met red words. Octavio l»az 
clinches our point ulimii their opmi- 
dug nf Poesie in un owmy ul>i>uc 
translation where he says : ", . 
literiil translation in Spanish we* 

. call, sign i rica nt ly, servil. 1 nm not 
saying i lint literal iraii.sliiiion is im- 
possible, only that ii is not trail*, 
lahon. It is a device, generally com- 
posed of a string of words, to aid 
us in reading the text in its original 
language. It is somewhat closer to 
a dictionary than to translation, 
winch is always a literary uper- 
Htioii. Our uxiimpies have invented 
a linguistic system ns strongly or. 
gaiiized as that of their original*, 
different os it must be in terms 
of music and metre, but comparable 
m terms of literary vital ily— and, in 
Pasternak's word " unrepentnbie 
Illey have “made it new" in the 
phrase Ezra Pound was so fond of. 
Ana to any discussion of translation 
Pound must sooner or later be ad- 
mitted. He is Significant in the way 
he has extended the resources of 
h ' s handling of the 
Chinese, for instance, and lie is 
significant also for his very active 
awareness of the creative problem--- 
Hie transformation of the literal 
Into the literary. ■ 


The poet as character 


r>er \ 7 " ,,u wuy nr a mas- 

titr. And, very differently From 
Jan son he sets precisely that bulk 
and bodv at the service oF Latin 
_ »e translates Juvenal's 
Sixth Satire : 

In Saturn's Reign, at Nature's Early 
There was that Thing call'd Chastity 


linih™ e*«y. "I gal her iJh? 

I mb* nr Curls," Pound speaks about 
tile way words tiansniit an electricity 
uinmiK themselves, general e anil 
Intel generute certain qualities and 
(.ombiiiaiious of energy by ( |, c j r 
very positions in a work. “ Three m 
four words.” he says “ i„ eiuct 
juxiapositnm are capable of rudiai- 
l°g tilt* energy at a very high 
potentiality . . . jThe| peculiar 
energy which fills |wort!»|'ig the 
power nf tradition, of centuries of 
i ace consciousness, uf agree in eiu, uf 
assoc tathni ... ", 


■ What Pound's essa* .. 

8 translator of poetry £ for, 
find a wny of so nW- Bt otrn 
k stituted words that* thl % ** 
current flows and that thV ^ 

, wa ? ,ed - » ywSSSfk" • 

the level of the e | 
r of t he words, vou fab t^HV LercE| ^ 
s Hie mo Sl common fatorefff* 
t ated poeiry, even thouBh , ln h4 *» 

5 howlers like “ J^ 3 you f«ij 

s is? rd 

. ture „f 1901, B |JoS tSm ISA 

’ ‘ , “ r V l « Prt »»‘ d ;s formative vA 

: l eader was asked lo believe^Ki S! 

• K»e.u poet, YVana Wri ., , ^ 

- following : 8 Wei * wrot e b 

OixiiiiMinied, o’er wine 
■i'iil-m t i.hi t ™ “ttSTfriSS' 1 
AI..S I« , ?! f , p| , [ , “ d whi,h « 

An, r mn B ‘‘r. , ," , r , ^» f 

u.,, • on the slumbering lulh . 
Hut oh seek not to pierce 
where my footsteps may itrjr -■ 
Hie white cloud will soothe J ! 

. f*>*' ever aqd iy,» j 
J- unn ily enough, sinologists 
io have complained less about & \ 
kind of Hung than about PouS ‘ 
subsequent remarkable but fra I 
translations. Indeed, Arthur Wib I 
praises Giles For uniting “dim ^ 
and litai ulness with wonderful ia- 1' 
lonty . His version has bw . 
thought presumably to be whn a 
called, accurate ” Half 'the troefe 1 
in this Wang Wei piece bE - 
•iHurd tripping metre. In the tun 
analysis the wltole tiling Is a faifa : 
of ear. “the ear”, as Chafe ; 
Olsmi says in his essay. Projtflih 
I ei se. winch is so close » fc 

mmd iIkii it is the mind's, that b ' 
has the mind's speech For tk l 
mutf.'s spverli, surely, is what lit ' 
inui tla mi ig always seeking b , 

c.tKi'Ii in hi* oum language , homw 
nuioii be may sacrifice pie origtej | 
niLMre and .sianzn form. And oah i- . 
ucem ding to the degree of ! 
success in tliis attempt will U I 
words carry the conviction of 'i f 
iimii speaking to men”. | 

ii J Chin les TomUnsm I'M). i 
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in a time and to make it quite 
plain what they tire doing. 1 

Well, wo wouldn't want to he 

ssssa ■aus-st t 
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wiiose wit initially dazzles and 
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they etfuct a simplificutiun ' of 
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e hut rlii* (t.ihit nf reiorting t>> tiwft . 
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; imagine wliai is false of Yeats • 
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• leas prune to flirtation wi® 

lies outside them, be mw* 
have charged Yeats with it. ft Mf . 
least Biy own impression dwt, 
the one stipulation that you r *H 
all of Yeats's mlddle-^rW 
later potwis, you can W 
away at it, understand any « . 

witlKNit recourse to heaetapW/S-.. 
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Corpus Hennoiicum. ■ . ... . i f ' 
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Frftehard’a account o I thae iPUJu . 
Poems, u displaying g*®?; 
of aa interesting mind”. 
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Twenty years ago the course of the 
medieval English economy seemed 
to hove been successfully charted. 
Its fortunes were thought to have 
been largely shaped by the rise end 
fall of population, for upon this 
depended the demand-, for land, corn 
and manufactured goods end the 
social relationships between land- 
lord and tenant, capital and labour, 
which were reflected in rent and 
wage levels. The key to these 
questions thus ley with demography, 
and its exponents traced a steady 
growth in population, accelerating 
towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury and continuing until the years 
around J300, when harvest failures 
and famine, pressing upon a land- 
starved peasantry, brought high 
mortalities in their wAke. On this 
reeding the BUck Death of 1348-50 
did no more than give additional 
impetus to a population decline 
which had begun a generation 
earlier and which would last until 
the late fifteenth ceptury. 

Much of this argument is now in 
dispute. If the general sequence of 
demographic fluctuations remains 
established, its timing, causes and 
consequences ere a 11 contentious 
matters. Paitly responsible far the 
contention is a fundamental attack 
from the left which has elevated 
class relations over population as 
the mainspring of economic change. 
Although the Marxist case ftdis to 
convince it has done good service 
in pointing, for example, to die way 
.m which wage levels were set not 
only by the needs of the market 
but rieo by aagneurial power. In 
P«t too, thq dissolution, of the aid 
omodones represents the mere 
advance of historical knowledge. As 
with many historical problems, the 
nMJ J*. we “ 1 ? w * less we know: 
and the proliferation of studies on 
» e ^ te8 I* 118 emphasized 
legaonaj differences and discouraged 
l* 10 "' 8* * more effective 
of these develop- 
ments has been a growing aware- 
23 J* the fallibility of price 
* Tlle - trad ft | fc»tol ass timp- 
broadly reflect 
and that their long-term 
™{*J« mirror those of the 
population has been challenged 'by 
tlie volume of tile 

* h , a ot its clr * 
JSSlJS m ?i° r ,nfkien ces on the 

S32. As J ^ th , the modern 
tbe medieval, 
metorism is the doctrine of tho 

fnirL Bo,|ott ’ a valuable book I* an 
PftE 09 a subject which 

Wh7r- *" * h ®» k hy state Of flux, 
ship mi? much I®, to doubt reason- 

tmL'ail i may d,ffer * and the y are 
^ likely to do so over these 

nHrl Questions . of , population, 
wiir S L 8Bd demand. Two examples 
how wide 1* the scope 
a™ F,rst * what deductions 

ri« f- 10 d - raw from the vei 'y sharp 
? n t»?i r ‘ cea , betw een 1180 and 
is Inclined to think 
inn5/ lhe .answer lies in a sudden 


hnd seemingly remained high enough 
in maintain demand for land and 
grain and, with it, the prosperity 
of the gi'ear. It follows from this 
that the famines of the early four- 
teenth century cannot have been 
severe enough to depress the popu- 
lation for very long ; and this is 
indeed what Bolton argues. 

Yet common sense alone suggests 
that we should be wary of seeking 
a turning-point in the humdrum 
years of the 1370s, rather than in 
1314-17 or 1348-50, which we 
know to have been times of 
economic crisis. As in the years 
around 1200, so in the quarter cen- 
tury after die Black Dentil, high 
prices are no necessary indication 
of high demand. Mint output soared 
in the 1350s and 60s and declined 
sharply In the 1370s; the £112,000 
worth of silver coin which left the 
London mint in 1353 was the largest 
quantity produced in any single 
year during the later Middle Ages. 
For great landlords this was argu- 
ably a period of brittle and 
spurious prosperity during which 
the effects of a decline in demand 
were temporarily staved off by in- 
flation of the currency. That most 
revealing of social documents, the 
sumptuary statute of 1363, streng- 
thens the case for maintaining the 
Black Death in its traditional role, 
for it suggests that the standing of 
the nobility was already under 
threat from those lesser men who 
now hod the means to ape the dress 


and manners of their Sitpc-t iur*. 

Bolton rightly notes that on 
many manors vacant holdings were 
{"led rapidly after the plague, 
implying that there was no immedi- 
ate fall in the demand for land. 
But rids merely high-Ughis one 

further problem presented by our 
evidence : it comes almost exclu- 
sively from the great estates, 

whose lords had the jurisdiction 
and powers of compulsion which 
may have temporal illy enabled 
them to defeat the forces of the 
market. Smaller loads, whose 

fortunes are more obscure, are 
likely to have been less well 
placed. Implicit in Button's 

arguments, here and elsewhere, is 
the assumption that Hie great 
estate typified rural conditions. 
Since it was on these estates that 
lords were best able to maintain 
villeinage and labour services and 
to increase rents, the bias of the 
argument may distort our -view of 
relations between lords and 
tenants, usually seen to have been 
characterized by relentless pressure 
from above and ineffective resis- 
tance from below. But on the 
small estate, where lord and 
tenants were neiehboiu-s, hostility 
may have been less marked. The 
rany commutation of services 
there, and the apparent difficulty 
found by gentry in raising rents 
fixed by custom suggest a less 


uy cusiwni, suggest a less 
heavily burdened peasantry and 
perhaps an easier relationship 
between masters and men. Difficult 


though n is to speak of it with 
precision, no economic bosun y 
should neglect the small estate. In 
many counties it dominated the 
rural scene. 

If it is hard lo generalize about 

■he countryside. It is still harder 
to do so about the towns, to which 
Bolton gives some of his most 
powerful pages. Tlie focus of the 
English landscape was the middling 
market town rather rlinri the great 
city; Launcesion and Ludlow 
were as characteristic of their 
milieii' as were Bruges and Bologna 
of theirs. Many of the Anglo-Saxon 
burgh*, precocious in their day 
as centres of industry, population 
and government. Failed to thrive 
after the Conquest, Hnd “regional 
capitals” like York and Norwich 
remained few. Bolton argues that 
by the Jate thirteenth century 
small towna were simply too 
numerous for their rural hinter- 
lands to support and, more conven- 
tionally, mat In the fifteenth 
century demographic decline, the 
cost of urban office-holding and 
the movement of industry into 
Hie countryside- had sapped tha 
prosperity of many of the larger 
centres. Here again tho question* 
of population and demand are 
crucial, though more than usually 
intractable for this century. Given 
that the death rate remained high 
and die population roughly stable 
(and not all would agree), could 
the increased prosperity and 
purchasing power of the survivor* 


offer com pen in t ion ? The answer 
Is not easy to find. 

■Riese comments are not intended 
to be caprious but only to indicate 
the uncertainties in a subject which, 
i* fronted here with admirable skill. - 
It is a brave thing to have attempted 
a comprehend ve economic history 
of a period both long and riddled 
with controversies and to have pro- 
duced in ihu end no mere synthesis 
of the work of others but a judi- 
cious^ critical and perceptive hook. 
Its viewpoint is consistently itw cr- 
esting and often original, as, for- 
exftmple, with the author’s case for 
agrarian innovation in the fifteenth 
century; at#d it faces the large ques- 
tions which undergraduates some- 
times ask but which their teachers, 
professionally cautious, sometime* 
evade. Why was English mercantile 
organization relatively so feeble? 
Why did banking not develop In 
England as it did inf Italy? Super- 
ficially the English economy wad 
left untransformed in these cen- 
turies. The country remained In 
1500, as it hnd been In 1150, pre- 
dominantly agricultural, lacking in 
great towns and large-scale business , 
enterprises, possessing one staple in- 
dustry in die manufacture of cloth, 
and containing a population pro- 
bably little different in size from 
that of the twelfth century. But’ 
behind these bland similitudes lay 
fundamental economic changes, to 
which ibis book provides an exetn- 
plory guide. 
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Readers with iaterests either In 
medieval Hoideruess or In feudal 
society as a whole will find that 
Barbara English has much to say 
concerning both. Her clear, plain 
presentation oF her materials mukea 
this an agreeable book to read and 
an easy one to use. Her systematic 
investigations, liar precise attention 
to the records, her accurate refer- 
ences and her care with the text, 
which is remarkably free of errora 
and misprints, if not immaculate- 
all these make the book a consider- 
able achievement and a valuable 
addition to the technical literature. 
However, there are also several 
criticisms that need to be made. It 
Is significant that at the end there 
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i« no attempt to sum up her con- 
clusions, which confirms an impres- 
sion derived from reading the book 
that, though Dr English discusses 
fairly the problems raised by the 
sources, she is less concerned to 
make them yield a convincing pic- 
ture of past realities : several 

problems are somehow left In the 
air. 

In a sense there Is even some- 
thing of an unresolved dilemma 
about the very subject of die book. 
Is It about Ho Idem ess or about 
the lordship ? She appears to believe 
cliai the unity of Holdemess was 
established through the single lord- 
ship, created by me Conqueror out 
of the secular * estates of ■ the 
"shire". It transpires, however, 
that this unity was maintained by 
the wapentake court, itself ' a 
revival, if not a continuation, of the 
system she ascribes to the Danes 
of • the ninth century; Perhaps, 
therefore, the effective unity of Hie 
“ shire" was created ih the pre*- 
Conquest period. This question is 
not specifically discussed and the 
excellent chapter on the topography 
and human geography of the area, 
which makes the unity of Holder- 
nees seem older still, is regrettably 
placed lass. There cun Hot be much 
doubt, therefore, that Dr English's 
mun purpose Is to deal with lhe 
lordship. Her final chapter is only 
the- logical lost step in a scheme 
that begins with the lords and then 
discusses in turn their officials, 
their privileges; and their tenants, 
both free and servile. Perhaps she 
has pot been ambitious or bold 
enough. She appears to think she 
Is describing a . barony . ot . the 
second rank and *e does not ven- 
ture to chetienge - cnoventioMl 
views, eves - when .. they do - not 


exactly fit her evidence ; as a 
result, she creates an impression of 
Ho Idem ess as a provincial back- 
water wifi] oddities ot its own. 

In her first chapter she provides 
an account of the public life of the 
lords of Hoideruess up to 1260. The 
lordship was held by three men of 
different families before the counts 
of Aurnale established their hold 
over it early in Henry I’s reign. 
Count William, whose tenure 
stretched from at least 1130 to 1179, 
is the first lord whose activities in 
Holdeniess can be described. He 
was presumably responsible for 
drawing up in the main Its feudal 
organization and it is unlikely that 
Ills immediate successors, hi* 
daughter’s . three busy husbands 
(1179-1212), maintained the sgtne 
degree of supervision. Only with 
her son and grandson Is It possible 
that the counts resumed personal 
interest in the lordship. In spito of 
her own accounts of these lords, 
Dr English takes the view in her 
subsequent chapter that tlie history 
of tha lordship indicates die smooth 
working of an administrative 
“ machine " for 150 years and a 
static society in Holaerness, even 
at tihe highest social level. 

This view sounds somewhat im- 

f robable and cannot be supported 
rom the evidence available. It 1* 
fostered by; If not derived from, 
her own structuralist manner or 
analysing the problems, adopted do 
doubt because the documentation Is 
so thin. If, however, no clear 'dis- 
tinction can be seen between house- 
hold and estate officials before 1260 
It' is unlikely that the count's ad- 
ministration was as clear-cut as Iris 

J resented here. It Is also unsatls- 
actory that no attempt is made to 
place the HoldCrness lordship in the 
context ot the count's general ad- 
ministrative problems, 1 even of the 
lands, in Lincolnshire, thoiigh Dr 
Eiigllsh . says that it wq* charac- 
teristic of later .holdings of- the 
honour of Holderness that they lay 
on both sides of the Humber. It Is 
at such times that the inherent 
difficulties In treating Holderness in 
terms of lordship become apparent. 
The count's feudal society was 
neither provincial nor territorial. 

Dr English's faith in the static 
society revealed by structuralist 
analysis seems lo cause most 
trouble in her chapter on feudal 
tenures. Jn view of the troubled 
-early history of the lordship, and 
the lack of any survey of fees 
before $260, it Is hardly Surprising 
that the Roundian model of knigfrl 
service is not very, helpful, but 
she does not question its orthodoxy. 
She appear* to assume that large 
fees of forty-eight - carucates 
occurred early. The survey ot 1260 
certainly shows that: about Seven 
of the t«n fees were then of forty- 
eight carucates, though, there was 
one fee of fifty-two carucates and 
two knights’ fses were established 
on twenty-three further caructtes. 
Dr English does not discuss these 
cnofltaUee. . Though there fe e 


charter of 1188 that refers to an centun 
eight-canicote fee at Tharlesthorpe, quariai 
she cites a charter of 1179-89, in Tlie 
which the fee of 46 carucates Is tors a 
first mentioned, as " proof " that cause I 
the large fee had by then become been c 
generalized. She doe* not even j n t ha 
discuss the strangest feature of wisdon 
that charter, namely that the count ij P i ne 
enfeoffed his chamberlain with a 
mere twenty acres for tho service f* ” ; 
of one sixth of fee, namely of right 
carucates ( ? equals 960 acres) l * 

She doe* not explain this nppar- * Jl, 0 
ently inequitable burden. Wliai is 
involved appears to bo a lax assess- “ D J„7 
ment rather than military service - n v*! ,y 
end It may be that the forty-right . y 0 
carucaies 1 fee likewise developed un *«vn 
In connection with taxation. It f° ° V1 
could be linked to the low twelfth- longor 
century assessment of the north ntenda 
for geld, where six acres paid the 
equivalent of one hide elsewhere, j a .117; 
as noted by Farr or. On the otJuir h” hoi 
hand, it could be a means, poteit- of roar 
Hally, to improve tax yields if touts which 
based on military tenure* like the the nil 
foe wore actually levied according veal ai 
to the car u cage. ship h 

This question needs probing more Titer 
deeply. Likewise, the strange case of war 
of the Poi levin scutage of 1214. great 
Holderness had its own peculiar 111 a* the las 
by the thirteenth century. Dr Eng- the bo 
Halt's view that feudal tenures with 
depended on the Conqueror's impo- nations 
flit ion of serufriinn debttinn means, Bnglisl 
however, that she uses the thirteen- for the 

Vintage ascetic 


cenlui-y evidence mainly for anti- 
quarian purposes. 

Tlie general interest of the mat- 
ters she investigates makes ir a 
cause for regret that Dr English ha* 
been content to study one locality 
in the light of today's 'conventional 
wisdom rather titan attempt to 
bring her subjects back to Hfe on ' 
ttirir own terms. There is nothing 
here to cast new light ot) English 1 
history in general. Typical is her 
view of Count William in Stephen’s ’ 
reign. She does not assess his suit- 
ability a* earl for York (she imr- 
itially colls lum Ear! of York shir el, 
and on the whole presents him 
unfavourably. If by 1150 he mm 
so overweight tha t ho could no 
longer .ride his horse, It is com- 
mendable that he was still cam- 
paignlng nt the age of about sixty, . 
jn .1173, Dr English, however, sees 
hi* behaviour generally as " typical 
of mnny of his contemporaries" — 
which is a strange way to approach ' 
the man who must have been the 
veal architect of the Aumale lord- 
ship iu ttolderuass. ' 

There is in tho end a notable lock 
of warmth in her treatment of the * 
great Yorkshire lords, whereas In 
the last chapter on land and people 
tlie book conies more alive. Here, • 
with much less need to take ' 
national "models” inie account Dr 
English lets the documents speak 
far themselves. 


By Judith McClure 

CHRISTOPHER DONALDSON 1 
Martin of Tours 

Parish. FHesfg. Myotic and .Exorcist 
171pp. Routlcdga and Kegbri' I^auL 
£8.9£ 

0 7100 0422 2 

Christopher Donaldson’s. . book 
approaches the life of Martin, the 
late fourth-century ascetic bishop of 
Tours, with great piety and. enthusi- 
asm. It is ■ a work of piety, because 
the author was for. thirteen years 
the vicar of St Martin's Church at 
Canterbury, a late Roman founda- 
tion, and he has- visited many of 
the British end continental sites 
associated winh Martin directly or 
by subsequent dedication. He U en- 
thusiastic, because although ha bos 
no professional historical training, 
he beUevee that a lifetime of pas- 
toral experience has given him in- 
sight* into Martin's ' attitudes and 
britavioui* which might be denied 
the academic; He is fired, too, by 
the' historical background of Mar- 
tin's life, end by the spirituality of 
the fourth century, which he re- 
gards aa , the '‘vintage years of 
Christianity h t vrith a powerful mes- 
sage fer the modem Churches. 


Mr Donaldson's sincerity cannot 
absolve him, howover, from, his aril- » . 

1 appointed task of -giving, an. analysis-- . 
of Martin's hfe, teachings- and in- 1 
fkience set within a clear ,apd 
accurate historical context. Here,., 
unfortunately, his feck of scholar- 
ship ami. expertise revqpJ them- 
'selves; He has relied oh dated. er-;-. 
schematic modern treatments of ($%■. . 
history, society and religion of lhe 
Late Roman Empire, and thus his ■ 
views on the world in which Martin 
Jived, especially his account of. • . 
fourth-century Gaul, are frequently 
unreliable. More than that, fto dries .- 
not provide an accurate ' narrative 1 ’ 
of historical events. 

In the case of Martin himirif* ■ 
the author h&s road, the immediately 
relevant sources in translation, and 
he has relied, wisely, on 'Jacques. • 
Fontaine's heavily annotated edition - 
of the LUe of Martin by Sulpicius - 
Severus. But the conclusions he Iwa 
drawn from his reading ard ren-' 
dared invalid by his ignorance* of 1 
much of the history of Christianity 
and In particular tha development • 
of asceticism In rite fourth century 
in Hast and West. In these areas •• 
there has been much recent work* 

It is a pity that Mr Doncri drop's 
obvious devotion to hfe subject was 
not buttressed by wider knowledge 
of b. Even in his own terms, today's' 
Christians cannot hope 10 Ieup 
fnfen a past which it not accurately 
described rod explained. 
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The reader on the scent 



By Valentine Cunningham 


V. S. PRITCHETT : 

Tlie Tale Bearers 
llsirays oil English, American 
other Writers 

and Windus, £6.50. 


and 


22 Jp 

(I 7U 


ip. Chatto 
11 2435 0 


England’s nearest living equivalent 
of Edmund Wilson. And Pritchett's 
criticism is always wanning, like 
mat, to aspects of authors that lie 
himself turns out to share. He 
praises James’s The American 
Scene — one of die very few excel- 
lent books of travel by an American 
about his own country "—because of 
Us avoidHiice of the sociologist's 
fact-fetichism ", hut also because 
of its spot-on actualities (" Every 
P?8e contains a picture or a plirusc 


Liocbaphy and memoirs 
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e 


Matured long ago past die stage of J at wIl [ bring New York, Jins ton, 
having to strain for a young re- l,e , scrub fo ‘ est of New Hampshire, 
viewer’s smaruiess, V. S. Pritchett’s 0 rhe eyes 
criticism practises wisdom. Wisdom Impressionistic exactitudes: Prii- 
comes so naturally ro lias reviewing chett seeks to Im James's kind of 
pen, fji fact, that we end up taking internal immigrant of letters (he 

ills Cri.fi mu anna i'*s\ .... I ima a um. r \ 


;>l«ce where it disco-ncei-hed 
ooause it dodged conventional 
utter once. The voice was die most 
important thing about him and 
Ins prose ; it was unofficial, con. 
versatiomal, free of jargon, and 
dropped a dissident but carefully 
timed word or two of Kd-wfuxfinn 
slung into the solemn moments 
of aifiiiniLiii. One or two of these 
muhi’H wrmds slick in th L . mind; 
eci’Ui-Iii kinds nf thouglu and 
acHon did not "pny" ; or about 
ins own kind nF morn in which 
lie uked to h L - phnt pnibk-iiiniicul 
lacehorse, a possible "cert''. 


conformity. And, conscious as ho U 
of Eus own family inheritance, he 
frequently opens his dealings with 

iui author by uccmimiug f,ir the 

impact of purunts. Naturally l(d- 
immd Wilson’s The Wound ami the 
/lo«* is acknowledged as u kev lex) 

( I ^wre lice's private story is the 
smrv of die won ml and the how”*' 


critically passe but Priick j 
nee keeps j.ish'fyinB MS# 

sury 

texts deserve, 
Axiomniically, 


3 r-SL-Bfi-Vl 


The frozen stiff upper lip 


Cold mountains, high seas 


I'Sin'JS.™. Wr iiSi"* 


By Craig Brown 


WJs.sraad'i 
A - -iij’dBsssa: ..'a 


Cap 
taiild 


his crisply sage reflections, his most P p «i*w Angus Wilson for seeing 
a*<eq table asides, the continual England with what looks like * 
cm dancing *•* 1 — 1 • e — ! --- - -- 


But like Forster, Pritchett c.m be 
earnest ; he is quick to respond to 
Pcssuiiism, Beer boh in’s 

and Hnggaid s sadness, James's and 



Courtauld 


whs the man 
nowaday! ■']! Greenland ice cap, alone. 

■* ‘ ‘ have ever been, stranded in a 

space under ice, frozen by tem 


acknowledges, his life alter* 
wards was simiinriy unremui kable ! 
mun-iage, large family, large house, 
bout, one smaller expedition, u-tixlis- 
linguis-hed war, conscientious county 
co-unci llnr. Only ltis death, of multi- 
ple sclerosis, could have pulled him 
into uhe vortex of extreme*, he had 
encountered and survived twenty- 
nine years before, 

Nicholas Wollaston felt he was a 
suitable subject for biography be- 
cause, "Though August Courtauld 
was far from being eccentric, his 
portrait is a study of a slight 
oddity', peculiar in that he was 
peculiarly English .... By his own 


riiieiit trove] lightly and opens it to 
the histrionic " ; "Fantasy stales 
iv,:ar realism will obscure or 
uungle Gossip writers don't like 
gossip about themselves ; it kills 
H.e,Y trade"; "AH humorist! s..1fcr 

jgg jrr oi v ; ". T ° oweet to 

[Waugh s] snobbery is as futile as 
objecting t 0 cricket, for 
summer die damn 


, .i- Btteiition — . 

to things Dlcheosinnly oniinatcd by ■ 

art: Kipling’s chin in Max’s cartoon; M - »,« 1 
2" aro< .eyebrow* (described by of . Kj]>lii.. es . ,, lt 1S not 

^?r!n RS kc 1 ,e , skil,s of so,ne S lMd Ho wants to repossess -«•«• urmpurai 
enouali TIT ,'. J lwt not ,, lar S e rwSF - ?! 1 of JWrad and evil from 6«?wn into his i 
?' if I 10 be “ s * d a « mats ”) ; a “•**"* * .Catholic clinches (“Mav iTiticism keeps i 
drying lozenge of blood ("curled up n j )t a nationalist be fullv cmlst-m..* presslvo cminnci 


below 
were only. 


in his 


nf tt-i.^sic in slit", he fedora 
of Kipling, "if i t i s llot 
muted ). He wants to 


every 

romrd a^i. . whether yoTliUeTS — - , 

u oSd « riS: l, J lil C L Cflr,jr been i me ' ,<Bc,,0W we akons as he 

inn a rim? Sa ?* ? J,d a, o"nd a becomes a traveller, spreading the 

tC g AfSfti-iy e aj,d . ,he ed »°rs of ncws and depending on ti e ori 
aid thr ^? l % Wa r ,l ‘J he Voi ^>- s . e ! ,ce of 0 diameter who is so mt 
iramiJhiM ^ Sr,* of Book g like a human hold-all less a 

Sees have bl.'f JjP, Bearars ‘ " Ct } E,,iz ? b,e *"dlvW«l than a fa„“ 

2S5Te«S l S/ l,,,e41 a,, . d ," n lastitf p,uce ,,f hwMing l.iBgage", 

together, are' lucky ®SSff J w'hw m J! l i bd, r lr . only advertises the 
him about. y o hate merhs ofbooks multitudinous with 

He’s — - . d . c,ai1 tKiplmg’.s 


— 1 r , r''” ' curled up "?* a nationalist be fully cnuscious presslvo 
fnnruA »\° CS 3* J wepe a dumb .. n !. e 1 l , ,lal degradation or goad and author’s 
tongue ’’) m Kipling’s story - Love- ev * 1 ? >■ * rotr^M, 

o -Women . And he’s no slouch at 
animating things himself: James, 


moral concerns 
alertness with 


Ir is a set of 

JlIEh"7J ,kc ci ! e Will) 

' ! ,e con ,e depended on to 
pick up an author’s or character's 
puritanical connection: T. E law- 
op Kipling’s mothers’ Bur- 
wife, the theological ««»- 


making deftly i m . 
connexions lielwean mi 
author s art and his life— keeiis 
refreshing our sense of him as one 
l 01 ' 1 ' best literary hioen.phers. 
Ijp-T * n “ n,, y» ^? r instance, ho p luces 
akIci Haggards bow-wow .strain: 

T 1,a Haggards hnd Joutl voices : 


By n 

ratureT which reached fifty-three 1‘g'hts certainly he was noting very 
22r below zero. Other human unusual. Tt is those lights, rhe 

criteria nf a man of lut> porticidur 
s4ot in English history and English 
society, that now seem extra- 
ordinary." Wol Inscon exaggerates 
rlie chafes that have occurred in 
rhe English attitude to adventure, 
resilience and modesty over the Inst 
fifty years : happily, there are still 
many adventurers, whether ex- 
plorers, climbers, sailors or astro- 
month's before being relieved, by nauts. who are prepared io risk 
fellow members of Gino Watkins's rhesr lives; those of them who earn 
1930 expedition, but the weather most praise and admiration are still 
had proved a vicious and superior the humble and the self-deprecating. 
**>• — »k-«« Courtauld and his £erter«tdon may 


his cm i eni novel. Guy Mumiering, 
tlmt. “ the ikscinipiicvi'. nf fond 
made me writhe. wnr«- than the 
Forsijte Saga, bin I like reading 
■ilwiit it’’. Nicholas W(k|IrMom 
seems mare at home when writing 
ibis area of the hook, where there 
is both peril and plot, than ho 
does in those areas of personal 
and Beagiophical description. The 
diffidence of the first-time 
biographer is evident throughout: 
"A stranger’s portrait may turn 
out unrecognizable to his friends’’, 
Wollaston writes in the first 
chapter, " but they themselves have 
:h a variety of views.” Later 


By Alfred Stephenson 


J. R. L. ANDERSON : 

High Mountains ami Cold Sens : A 
Biography of II, W. Til man 
359pp. Gulliinez. 19.95. 

0 575 028U6 8 


sue 


toil's 

Kr- % , - tipys . ond r Boswell, 

huo |,im d , ,lss,n «- ,,i !l been bred 
f .L-'J ■ / y Aej'erniinns (on his 
utlier s side) nf Yorkshire 


present 

memories add his 'dreams, in his pile 
p,‘.‘ n F nnvels. among them The Forsiite 
can now ^'closer 'th^ cmm.lei (orTfuinhPn/.^ 0 ^^ 5 '*« K Wutherinl Heights nod G»p 
interweaving of the novelist'* iw LL'A 1 .!? dt i nt , once ”■ And a, blmmering, and in his occasional 
Hfe ami temperament .is they were authors- ' WnimJi ° M d, ’- s P rof « bi renditions of extracts from Gilbert 
work PritchetCs ^ W? 8 1S* W™* Su,hvan * ‘ 

man was skipping un and dn» The plan hod been for Courtauld 
men v as pli?cin “> « J he ic . e ’^ p iot ^JL l T. 

•® , ’’f i8hl pl^ n } Dta V«>5 

McCarthy’s Birds opAmeriui 

si. sts swan* don’t |M provea a vicious huu . luiim 

lieve true •' ^ f opponent. When Courtauld’s . thr _ 

hit ten Itv .J 1 ?! Prdchett, I mj. 1 r escuer$ at last located the well have felt futility and embar- 

Ynu , 1 c ? J wa ? eight*. f ynolhered station, they had plenty cessment at having been too young 

liecn tli/»i-.? Ui, A r fi 'e- tb 5- cndf **8 ‘-.id fear. Would ne be dead? If to fight in the First World War, but 

icil. /Min ^ 1P Victor wr». h* w ere alive, would his mind have - it is foolhardy to suggest that’ with 


Nobody enn deny that Bill Tilnian 
led uii adventurous life and it is 
very fitting ihai his biographer — h 
friend and fellow yachtsman — is one 
who lias excited muny readers with 
his uwn udveniuroiis, but fictional, 
stories. In assessing Til man’s 
achievements the author says: “* His 
hopelessly, to link the glory of rhe record as traveller and' explorer on 
past with the conventionality of land and sea is so extraordinary 
the present: "The man who had rhat it can scarcely be overstated. 


in the book, as if feeling embarrass 
ment that it is years since hia 
man was actually on the ice-cap, 
Wollaston attempts, somewhat 


Society for his long reronl of 
nuMuiLiiin exploration and in puiiir- 
iilur fur his development of tl.t* 
prut tice of lravcHing light in sinull 
parties. Ill 1954 Tltmnn htni.vlil 
Mischief, an elderly llri-siol 

Cliunnei pilot, cm ter, und time 
fallowed some twenty different ex- 
peditions t» Patagonia, flie 

Antarctic und Arctic, including 

i-ircu in navigation.* of Africa, Sum ill 
America and Spitsbergen. 

Tit is is a formidable record fee 
any biographer to assess but Mr 
Anderson has selected li-is material 
very skilfully and rather than ju*t 
describing a series of adventurous 


journeys he has aimed at showing 


ow rhey fulfilled Ttlman’s partic- 


ular philosophy : “ I felt I could 

E o on like inis for ever — that life 
ad little bettec to offer than in 


ree 


they were said in Norfolk ro b 


— «iu in i-r ii ii ii ik ro uc 
able to dial across n field " it 

: c nn , _ i,„ . . ' , ", *• t i-nii , win, w wore aiiye, wuujq ms ■■■mu imt» • u is luatnsruy ca sukkhh met wjen- 

m on tier no «' l rt ^?p :riP i t i 0n of Bk HieiT ell ^i nce * i! nu h *,; ^ a * ^ ' betotne as disordered as the nature out what insecurity they would not 
ho liAnvd U \ n iJ 10VO lsr ' ,v, ’ w,e *° - er ?“ ,,a '! y ,* sn hvingto*. which had entombed it for so long? have embarked on their various 

lieai d a long way off. ainhiil- t,V L- » ' l,n ' and aboat id! . As it was, their, fears were ground- enterprises. Through ■ plentiful 


Nou- 


GrantiiiB full weight to an umlinrs 
u * e ,,,n .v '» some quart era lie tlionglu 


b.S t,; 0 ofiL i'z y v- ^ 


liuiTor ! 


Thenovelist in person 

he Is ATT:"*," 1 '* ^ vcd n nwn nf genius " ; Pcpvs n, I I n , 

the old-fash”oned r Mml 8l ^ rv r ivors ~ a . nd , Swi l (* «ru enod because t mv ®) Jollll Balcliclor 

as '-'“s .»;tss4?j * 

w .b« ifar jsjs, a 33 ess, ^ T mE l‘ r 1 sc,,war * ; 

Mf. r ; K & "T Zo l TT‘CZ 

t iarv^wfe- 1, ftitugr *- E12 - 


■ - ■■ i ■ ■ ■ ■ iuiu nuuui mi 

aimmi-s, keeping an always bim - jess: his mind was a monument to 

H i.. Ilf . r thl ' Ctf,,,, y sharp eyt S " " ' ' 

Hil*u life, winks atm daims.- 


spent five months alone in an ice 
hole without getting bored had no 
difficulty filling die decade of his 
forties.” 

Tlie author's note which prefaces 
the book reveals that without 
Courtauld’s widow, now Lady 
Butler of Saffron Walden, “ ft 
would have been impossible. The 
book was her idea in the beginning, 
it could never have been written 
without her encouragement and 
kindness, and properly it belongs 
to her'. . ”- Wollaston’s gratitude 
to Lady Butler has extended to 
undue discretion ; he makes little 
attempt to assess her character. 


In referring to Til man’s diverse 
record J. R. L. Anderson continues : 
*' The world likes its Einsteins to 
be mathematicians, its Shackletons 
to be identified with the Antarctic, 
its Livingstones with Africa. Tllmnn 
travelled and explored wherever he 
could from the Congo Forest and 
the fever ridden marshes of Assam 


march dav after day in an unknown 
country to an unattainable goal.’* 


to the high slopes of the Himalaya, 
from China t-o Chit ml, from. Baffin 


Later when he bought Mischief end 
went to sea the outcome was not 
merely a series of remarkable sea 
.voyages for, as Anderson says: 
" Mischief won his heart In a way 
that no woman could and far four-' 
teen years he i served her and she 
served him with unqualified devo- 
tion.” 


T lima n was very fond of his family 
and particularly of his sister, his 


>• *‘ mill 
'hrougii. 
Greene as 


puts ilit* reviewer 
He upholds Grali nn i 
, vh „ the,, tyimal "bookish 

fi0ni? « ii nucli the 
iiifiiidi mill, flic Catlre,.*,iv ": 1 


lie ; " reviewer's wide flehl •“'lu! , PiUcjieit’a piiwcr as critic 


Pritcliftt asks about IVjivs, ^'wflwr 
mtide him more Hun a' recorder 
and such a recmilcr?" He supplies 
ns the tins wor: "Vita Ih v iiitl 

•rl.. — , - 

his 
small 
agnln about 


, . a, i . affirm at ion, n 

moral victory paid for hy innumer- 
able defeats, by nbuminalile satis- 
tactions . It points out that the 
reader lias no evidence at all f,j, 
r __ r _. .. , Kurtzs i moral victory, or defeat mid 

SrHStfj A'nwerg Folly to Under rha . t all lhe reader cun Anmr m the 

end of Heart nf Darkness 
nl-irlow s own state of mind. 


R-i/iimov and the Western kV 
(listed c.ii ioliIv in the biblfogrash 
bur given as l < Niul.imnr. J 


n . -■ „ , Nmliimore of (a 

plucency in tiie footnote). Anaito 


icnporiiiiii essay hy Tony Tanner it 
Gnawed Bones ’ and 'ArtW' 


is 


upper-class normality. " Got back 
horn ice cap today”, he telexed 
back to his wife-to-be. Moilie, 11 Fit 
as an orchestra. Terribly sorry kept 
you so long without news. How arc 
you ? Send me long wire with 
news of you and family. Take no 
notice hysterical rescue nonsense. 
Relief carried out as part of ordi- 
nary- programme. .No danger. 
Love.’ 1 


parody, of course, upper-class, stiff- 
upper-l-ip language bus become 
arcane— Courtauld used expressions 
such as “poor show”, “awfully 
decent old sort ” and " this life is 
really rather rot " — but rise criteria 
bchiitd the language are far 'from 
being extraordinary in the contem- 


The central forty pages of jhe 
book, dealing' .with the man 
installed on the ice-cap, are t remen- 


The 


thu ,, "in ,< .;,i Sdl .'™ lVs “CSmnent is 
rii.ii in nit his work L'mir-ni 

Hi r f3S*" 011 l l*° u cl,up . I,s much as 

1 a,ul tllJt th « r eodoi 
uliliged to nttoiui 


-WOtliod is used far tun 

* Hotif! Is. Til err is an 
absurdly complex rending „f 
'“n 11 where ” ihe nu of tdlin., 
* uospcraie 


rales — -l-.jiinR and Narrative b 
limrud . This was published in BJ{ , 
inn Schiv.uv appears not to know 1 
ll ’ I, ich is a pity since it Icaw^' j 


is 


la 


lx 

Conrad’s 


ui.'lht he „ n 


, »vlde field 
instance of 


he 
those 


"SS iS,’Vr 


from his capacity’ foi : ^ U i'ne hlmxeif 
10 „ * «« chills and feelings and 
intcicsts of the autharM ho dls 
cusses, n w * process of what he 
calls unscliing himself". Unsclf- 




hi. 4 bw’SH 1 * “1 suppress 


— d uwi4viif uio line 

surprised m tlnd him doLeotlng it 
ns the method, . rqo, of Edmund 


.•«.n^ SCSt r’ “ 'J 10 * it eventually be 

>!•« ■ «* {$KS -W hi» 7S. 

d his,oito 

-ate'Vfi 10 . rev4 ?'yer who has had L n,eiui *at he is an artist . 
vearJ ill! Sf^ ng h,mse,E olo,| K fl >v ?'f. s J en «- that . h«.h a own 

1 Y.i? rf JSSLff H8e fon c«sIveIy' ' 

Zullitj 1 P* 1 * raasochlsms-e : 

s^iSfris^fliSF ■ 

aS-5SSl£SSS2!r.sl't:-S 


djscussKin »f “Falfe” (the'iaw 
dioje AiiliJm of Tanner’s t»il 
fook mg Komeulmr purochial. Eat 
-t Certain parochialism, too. abwt 
"s it «i; of ,i iliixilv rescnrclicd bed 
:*V A. Letter called Jomy 

throufih Despair, 1X801914. Schmrt 
ninkea several ilitfereniinl referenw 
to this linnl; ms thmntli It went 
rrliahli: tnurcr of hisiariesl bt» 
Hroniid miner ial, which It b noL 

'll* is hook has no fans to odd » 
the hinjii .ipliirt by Bailies. Menr 
and Karl hut offers several spetou 


At achieved dfi BTaEi 

ii S3EI S-SiSKtJi s wrf u V e ^ in 8 »- 

not new, nor is tha Inifgunao ft ne« " m rln.^n i ,, ! |,rnvf ] ke<l nui,i * 
mumi ir \°F‘ f 3 u pposo U C f5 ch w a r ^ ^ ^ou 1 d jflSrTftMu^Srl^T** " «I«*ll<*jed and sliockfld* 

tot-ie. nigue is niore schoiintic rimn S Jr hl .V ,s l»qrver*o: in Mblocl-miitter of “rfa Mn"; 


pseternaturnlly so — rich family,, 
uiopleasam. time at Charterhouse, 
two Arctic expeditious and eight 
mooffas in the SaEiai'a with Peter and 
Francos Rodd. As the title of the 


By Leon O Broin 


linns trjiour i lie relationship beiweea 
ks. Coaria 


■onrud ■» life and his wor 
is ‘ titillated and shocked 


Jotirnaiisis get- away with anything? iw B u»Hv' J- ,c ai V M K s *f. stren Rth 
ladriun the Seventh's weakness 1? °f Henry Green s fiction. Wo are not 

iFomtB h.i... _."* s ? Kn S ss . , *« suinrJfleH m vt.ia i.i ... a*.— .■ i: riw .„ , . . .. 

.mono- nsSSeli 4 ^niore^ ^haffitlS 1 31 ^bject-matrer of "Ihe w 

• Jeremy Hgvy thorn’s j n hlr faklnb dK.? 1 f ^ ,,ove! Marlow is (urban heterosexuality) made ti 

... in . Conrad.- ; .Language and Fictional ?hi ??„« M * *? because »«*«» of it a “painful perww 

n pos- Self-Consciousness (1979). and J ha 1 Jim will ^PCflcuce It may have dope, W 


B. V. COMER FORD I 
Charles J. Klckhnm 
A i4.Mdy in Irish ntitiunnlism nnd 
literature . 

Wolfhound Press, 98 Ardilarn, 
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Bny to Patagonia. There is a case 
for regarding him as the greatest 
indiuidioii explorer of the 20th 
century.” High praise indeed but 
a glance at the Chronological Table 

r _ .. . shows thdt the assessment is pot 

and her transformation from pre-^ exaggerated. Tilnian fought through 
marriage society belle to loving two world wars and saw action at 
wife and mother seems sudden Ypros, the Somme and Passchondnele 
and unexplained. Likewise. aft« between 1914 and 1918 and was 
dealing at excessive length with awarded the M€ and Bar. In the 

Courtauld’ a uneventful careers in second World War he fought with — 

tiie army and as a county council- £t-h Army in the Western Desert Tilman’s climbing 

lor, he rushes through lus illness w hich wtt followed by service with achievements die 

amt death in r few pages. We are resistance movements in Albania 

told that “he did strange, uncouth ant j ncMPhcm Italy for which he 
the ’normal iva8 awal -ded the DSO. 

Between the wars Tllman spent 
a few relatively quiet years farm- 
ing in Kenya where he met and 
climbed with Eric Shipton. But 
from 1935 onwards, apart from the 
war years, he was engaged in some 
forqi nf exploration, either in the 
pioumnins or at sea. for the 
rest, of his' life.. There were 
eleven ttmjor ' expeditions In 
the mountains and .he achieved his 
greatest publicity with his nscent 
'of Narnia Devi * r tho highest 
. mountain yet climbed ", In 1952 

writing of which Kickhnni is cor- awarded the rounder’s 

lain to huve had a hnntl, and which Modal of the Royal Geographical 
nimpnign against Irish ''nationality, prescribed ihai in 

o-'^ h ,, ,, . !r‘tii v Olympian views 

AW.aa :z$s - .**? ESS! '£» J y 

ham’s novels and some of his Meai f w hil e it was 10 support ov 


pra-ary world. 

tidngs, unthinkable for 3ie ’ normal 
inan * lie once Was ”, but that is 

all;. what those " strange, uncouth 

Until tfiose five months, Gourt- ' clous ly exciting. Thfiit is a sfrange" things” were Is not revealed, 
aidd’s life had been adventurous but and charming mixture of the While it is refreshing to read n 
not pseternaturnlly so — rich family,, dangerous and t>he domestic: bt generous biograptiy of anouviousiy 

amiable man, h irks to be denied 
important in fur minimi simply 


dangerous and the domestic: bt 
one moment Courtauld will twite 
in his notebook of “ the thing* 


that 

and 


grip 
ul 


L 


(ear 


the heart with 
next will compJnjn of 


because met nr (rienil^hip will nut 
allow it. 


The finest Fenian of them all 


meiK on his own terms, purporting 
to see tho ‘ clerics engaged in 


sheet anchor as he called her. 
Wherever he u-us he wrote letters 
to Iter, which she kept and made 
available to the author. These 
letters, like his books~and he wrote 
fifteen— are written in a style ihat - 
he used ihroughqut his life: “cleun, 
spare English with few adjectives 
and spiced with n slightly vinegary 
humour". 

For more- detailed assessments of 
and sailing 
author has 
included comment!) by Peter Lloyd, 
who climbed with Tilnian an Nuiidn 
Devi and on Everest in 193H,' and 
by Col iti B Putt, an Australian who 1 
sailed with him in the Antarctic. 

In both of these accounts the skill .. 
of the Specialist is revealed ns well 
ns the indomitable courage of the 
man. 

Tilmait’s hist voyage wns In the 
F.11 Avuut with an expedition hound 
for the Anuictir. and )ud by Simon 
Richardson. Tho En Avant left Wo 
In November J977, bound for tlie 
Falkland Islands and nothing has 
hflon heard of her since. JHkIi 
M ountains and Cold Seas is 
super lily II lust rated and well sup- ' 
plied wiih maps. 


*•■“*• ,"* w B ““*r .T, Meanwhile » was 10 xuppurr ovary ■, — "■"■■Tr 

ballads are w^l remembered. Of . ni0V4:ni cnt calculated to advance the . , ' • • 

the novels Dr Comer ford is highly f Jr | sh independence. U By T)» Yld Hllllt 

critical. Tiie most important of t anania B issue in renubll- J 


important 


I 


irsiSs K im ,i i e , iubje «* a nd Ms ssasrr -iSSi 'wi. P0I -. 

tr !!L^i ^ •ulsm'.* Is mnrA °/ih-n!l j !■ ,um * reasonable - - - p 

IP . AometUlng 

fame u 1 magnetic' 
into him. 


surely tho point Is that it ’ 


able pleasures, doesn't hurt. 


gpmT « -n. S' JWTU* a,"xE pwu is 

- . iMttWer’g A. J . Guerord’s in Conrad the Aliai Snl” rt colo n ]aI adventurers event IT "oknowthat the story was a wj 

fluid had flowed lut . (1958) • but fflivniM iu1.> fiQ , ^ 0I ™. — and Marlow can and .derivative piece of irorl un- 

artistry. iRonnujl Bj 
ad ncedea mwier » 

rnilv Schwan i|J^“ 

No ' wonder either; tUenT'ihat the Jhraee™ 

“cademlc author is ^ swifdy. M Pritchett does/ft tlfo familiar, 1 

TolflJn fhrn° K i a “cathlog! SJ5 e ,i?* ! merB paragraph or two; Cpnrad si 

j through Feist i tier's studv nf in ro the heart an ■■»- .c 

w5S?M n i! ' ?ritcl,el * “ understood 


■Fenianlsm had its share of scholars 
*nri: literary men. The first of them 
■*** probably John O’MahOny. the 
«.n of a gentleman farmer who left 
Trinity College Dublin without a 
otgree but- managed afterwards to 

nmJi...' n iT-L 1 — .... 


riiem, Knockiiagoe or the Homes of 
Tipperary . which 


jj-nd that no oilier living critic J 


an author’s life -shades — «... 

its precursors, 



j. (luiwii ran into many 
editions in Ireland and America 
and still sells, is in his opinion -a 
poorly organized work. Though he 
had 8Ji Intimate .knowledge of die 
social issues underlying 
of the depopulation of . _ 

village. Kick-hum handled the plot 


Sm at ineptly, and Comerford moreover 

of Ireland^ "pmL F/r/mf see8 11 as 6,1 extremely -derivative 

tSSttiSSSL *E? P iece - identifying particularly the 

RrZSl influence of Cprfeton and Djckens. 

^ d r.» Vet many d£ pictures of country 

S U c n L ve ^ "I life and people Kaye, an immediacy 

! r . known of how hfl W8is &nrl cunmaco nf Irairh t-haf . Mttinfi! 







and made 
cnmmapd 
wid. 0' 


le nave. an immediacy departure' 1 , the idea of a 
of touch that compel alliance between Fenian ism 
cl sympathy from any- .. sides of the Atlantic and th 

TW*tu um ""■Jf'VTSS. one familiar with the ways of rural . mentarians led by Charlqs Stpwart 

^amf °t hi* iraiand, • CmfterfontL . thlnkk' > that Pm-neJI,-. Wckham -lya*, Z’tesfd^t pf 

apd-_of the English language w j| en Ramon de ValeVa made hfs the ' tiivfded Irish Republican 
. literary style. John celebrated reference during the Brotherhood. He refused to co- 


fduc&led— -but he became something reajEiiirioiTanci svmot 

Bnglish Classjca - familiar with* the ways' of 


became a divisive issue in republi- 
can Circles. ’ 1 1 

Whether Isaac Butt’s Home Sulq 
proposals, which the nationalist 
population turned to hopefully, was 
likely to promote rhe cause of inde- 
the story pendeitce, Kickham was stubbornly 
a country doubtful about it, and deplored the 
situation in which Fenian colleagues 
of his entered Westminster to find 
themselves owing allegiance to both 
Queen Victoria and the Irish Repub- 
lics, By the time Jphn Deyoy and 
Michael Davitt produced the “new 
'an active 
on both 
the parlia- 
mentarians. led by Charlqs Stfwart 


PETER LEVI : 

The Hill of Kronos 
222pp. Coilins. £6.95. 
0 00 216162 1 


The Scottish Greek historian, Robin 
Burn, who makee a sympathetic 
appearance in The HiJ( of Kronos , 
gave die name of The Lyric Ago 
■of Greece to his volume an the 
seventh and sixth centuries BC-, 
Peter Levi, a poet, has produced 
what may be fairly called,, in its 


followed bis pmlcrossoi’s footsteps 
most faithfully over the years. They 
led him to tha haiuits of post * 
simplicity and natural beauty, und 
Hie hospitable companionship thill is - 
to be found everywhere in Ihe 
Greek countryside. I would like io 
select for special commendation his 
descriptions of Arcadia and Crete; 

I see we share a Special affection 
for Cretans and for that deeply 
stirring Cretan poem, Erotakrilos. 

He is equally at- home in liienary 
circles In Athons. Many readers 
will value his book especially for - 
the vivid and heart-felt appreciation 
of. George Safer is. A good deal of 
the second half of Hie book - is 
given to politic-*, for- the author 


was active in opposition to the re-, 
opening and closing passages, . a ..pulsive regime o£ the Colonels. JHe 


the greatest of the Second World War to the Ireland of 


atjadcfn 
of T. E 


BieutebT. ui. me Second Wor 

^^fatrick Pearse’s estl- his dreams as a land of virtuous 




There is his 


S ** "SttTi MSS 

S*rJS»SS 


s-JWSSE Sf^'SSVS 


sb s*‘« sefvsspsxs 

I in t Etc academic vlUS- ?f f 11 - sor ts^Richarda^ \ UB,fJed narrative). • moral .A 1 / .«bout . ’ thj 

• , scholar, or hisiorian. 


eft « fi£ 

th« conteitt (Conrad*,' p^ception ™ 

Si t i££2L J Ete e “ l S e » ■ 


4f7»te , 5Jl d 5* Sa-f’L-H* 


uv*" * \ 

Si AifJ • 

especially^ j» one strategy by 
Conrad modifies the recelrei 
°F the novel to accommoda™ n 
peculiar Invighis, as artist. lBe 

human condition. . 

This (s only the first 
a rwo-p.irr study of Conrad 
makes Its point*, one I* 

" explicitly ; and implicitly . 

gradually., presents a . sir -H n Sc 
different Conrad from the ane h «ji 


Brotherhood 

operate, and, when the ” new clopar- 
. m* urevnua m> o •«»■« v* » *».«»«*«■ (ure" was transformed into the 

affiPt ^ contributed’ fa. Ita' ffSS Tvll^ tf b »S ^ J*=^“S3LJ&2 

predecessors 


hymn to rhe lyric age , of Greek - describes liis contacts with the, dan- - 
tourlsih. ft opened foe him: dnjy.j- UesriOc -opposition,, and (he jpurneyKi- 
s even teen years ago 'but his first' he made, when it- was. all over, to.-' 
chapters still have an agreeably compile a television documentary. , 
archaic flavour. So many changes The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
have token place. Athens is the | ailing has overlooked some errors 1 

- )]e. Tlie dipniond-cleai' - - 






iibj— — churchmen who were Fenian ism assumed* after the failure horie. 
: ^,x M ? nd * b| y cancel ned about the of rhe 1867 Rising, and rhe release 
tn.« tua an ri moral welfare • of of its leaders from prison, th$ first 
■ if"?* men caught in the traimnela of them Kickham. after years of 
: y,i,- Oathbound secret ' society -ill-health In English jails.,- John 
I P re Paritlg for armed O’Lenry gave the credit for. this 

p Kfcltham was better fitted access of Idealism to Kickham. 


. acc-oso 
Dubrov- , 
SW- 

name,* 
from ' 
moved 
Hra 
He 


t , symmetrical shape ,ana a- powenui Avars in tne sovento -century., n# 

- and inspiring' scent. It I*. in scenes also gives a wrong impfcisioa ahoiit 
such as this, especially, in -toqun- Makriyaimls’s Memoirs \ it is. true 
The Conflict of Nationality on . tairt* and remote villages, that Mr that Seferi* 'praised them highly 
Modern Ireland, by A, C. Hepburn, Levi’s elevated- prose Is at iw most and contributed to make them bet- 


has recently - been - published by effective. XTie foripal purpose for 


. .Pi- fn*-- *'*cxnam was oetter tinea- access .01 juchiww 

t i twk his co-editors Nearly all that was good m the ha.. _ _ . . ■ 

I* . | 'O'Leary and Thomas Clarke Fehianism. 1 he said, came from (237pp. £5.95. 0 .7131. £261 9). 

-iff be - remained 1 kiyaf Ui vKIckham’s ■ rinspiratiem,, while It colJects 144 documents under ten 

'! J K ‘5?. , v'dturch whtu riioBarpp'ind ' nnthiriB that was bad fn it - er 


Edward Arnold in &r. ,",DocU- 
yiew' ment* of Modern History V series 
from 
while 

ever ! main - headings, . beginning with 


ter known but. they were given to 
by Ylochoyienois in 




while 

Iting is fairly sephlsttcmi^ :I Some *0/ h^^tirie^were ma^^ell have, been -reflecting on jJisn "' aild , jjjj* 


his travels was to produce a new 
edition of Pausanias’ Description 
of Greece* ,0 work of the second 
century ad which ‘is still the beat 
of guide books. (An 1 earlier editor; 

.Sir James Frazer, said that without performance of Vol pane's Six Char 
it -tne -ruins would be; Wr the niost actars id .Search of on Author ;,wa; 
part a ; labyrinth without a clue^.a it perhaps Ben Jenson’s. Fiterti- 
riddle without or answer.) Herfrile? 


rhe world oy 
1907, when Seferis was only seven 
years, old. -..And C doubt whether 
tho dramatic society ot Pyrgo* dur- 
ing the German occupation gave a 


■ t" 


■ft 
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By Peter Clarke 

AKTflUK MA II WICK : 

Ciu-K : Image and Reality in Brl- 
tain, Prance and I lie USA since 
10.10 

4liiii[i. Coilins. £9.2f». 

O TO 21G199 0 

Wliat rivals «ix us the ever ini crest- 
ing topic ? Notoriously, tor lIio 
B ritish at leasL, it is class. So far 
ai class is concerned, Arilmr Mar- 
wick believes that an ounce of ex- 

S erience is worth a ton of theory. 

lis plan was to start with the 
images ot* class which have been 
current in Britain, Franco and the 
United States of America during 
rlie past fifty years, mid to ivori; 
from t'liese towards objective obser- 
vations of social inequality. “ My 
approach ", lie sums up, “ Juts not 
been anti-Marxist, nor lias it been 
anrl snciological : it lias -simply been . 
atheoretlcaL" The aim was in make . 
sense of the historical and col- . 
loquiul usage of the terminology of 
class, In ail three countries, both 
before and after the Second World 
War. Thus he might have found 1 
himself left with six completely 
different images. In fuct lie has t 
ended with a scries of snapshots c 
which arc recognizable as versions l 
of the same picture. a 


are what we think we are" the 
right-wing populisr Alfred Bingham 
maintained in 1935; and the sentl- 
; in cut ivhs givLMi academic respectabi- 
lity by UicEiurd Cunters’s contention 
in 1949 blutt class is " no more nor 
no loss titan whut people collcc- 
. tively think it is". If, cliereforc, 
most people in the United States 
thought of themselves os middle 
class, then so, indeed, they were. 
Empirical evidence in suppon of 
this contention was nut lacking. In 
1940 the business muqazino Famuli’ 
conducted a survey wliidi asked 
people to find a word for the class 
to which they belonged. Nil less 
than 38.G per emu came up with 
‘ middle When nnutlier sample 
wus conf roil led with a choice be- 
tween upper, middle and lower, the 
middle class swelled to (58.2 per 
cent. And |,y cobbling ihc two 
rcMihs log oilier, Fortune ivns able 
fn innate die figure tn 79.2 per 
ceiii. “Thus cunfrniued “, it 
claimed, " every class and occupa- 
tion, including even the unemployed 
and the lowly farm hand decisively 
considers itself middle class." Such 
° finding could never have been 
produced on this side of ilia Allan- 
etc, and not only because European j 

sounder 1 ” VeyS RI " C ,,ietllQd,>ln 6 ica,| y , 


preciHHfiM'iin fur prosperity in which 
u/l amid share— hut share un- 
equally mine the less. The author 
refuses to lose sight of the d is pn ri- 
mes between life eluiiiais. while lie 
accepts, for cxuinplc, that L-lie ex- 
pen once of migrant fur in workers in 
postwar California cununi usefully 
■be ass hui'lnted to u pmluisn iun imrin, 
he will uni succumb to inn- farmer's 
whimsical appriiinul I nf their carefree 
existence us “ one big camping trip 

, - . ^ !'*■" , f ''hn Mack Fury, which 
hiicIijcI Curtiz directed for Warner 
Brothers in 19.14, j s likewise 
out ended .is u representation of tin? 
structure und perceptions of class 
prevalent in America ut the lime, 
i he cross-cut dug of ethnic mnl class 
aspirations in the Pennsylvania min- 
ing cominuniLy Is seen as clmrac- 
tei'istiL'. lucre is indeed industrial 
contra ii tiilHiil here, mid violent 
ci i in ro 1 1 nu i mi m lliat, lim rlie am- 
nia to presented in the film as 
resolvable, given the right oppor- 
tunities. 1 lie book contains a whole 
chapter devoted to Hollywood 
Images of class in the 19.10s, and on 

the win tie this material proves 
apposite and suggestive. 


of Hie BBC in Scotland noted : f< tli,- 
inter cst.s abuiii which workers in ih,> 
industrial areas would wum to | U |£ 
are — the war, iimito politics, intlus- 
'. n "l Bi-ioruuces, foot lull, llm l 
dogs. VVe believe Him ihe kind of 
lings i hey would warn in say about 
tile hrst three could not be brood- 
east '. The si leans of some of Mur- 
Wick s sources thus have their UIVM 
ebullience. 


I' ranee the Unner -t, Su ^*M 


The master surveyor 

By Donald MacRae 


Part of the rensun for this, I 
suspect, is that, the structure has a 
firmer analytical underpinning than 
Professor Marwick chooses to ack- 
nowledge. His explicit references 
to sociology are of a robustly em- 

f iiricnl, no-nonsense kind, us In hist 
lupntience with the iiiimduciinn of 
the notion of status : " 1 prefer 
* class-* to mean ivlmt people in 
everyday life moan by it, railicr 
than what Runcliiian or Weber tell 
me I should mean by it." Yet 
Implicit in Marwick’s approach is 
-a discriminating eclecticism which 
allows him to refine his own con- 
cept of class in -n consistent and 
sophisticated way. At ail early singe 
he suggests that “ classes are group- 
ings across society, broadly rocug- 
iaf/ed by members of tluu sncieiv, 
involving inequalities, nr, certainly, 
differences, in such areas its power, 
authority, wealth, income, prestige, 
working conditions, lifestyles und 
cull me . Such inequalities urc the 
dimensions of class. At one point 
the author adopts the formulation 
that most of them could be grouped 
together as " inequalities in lifn 
chances ", though Ids iiiivrpretiiiion 
of this term (deriving from Weber) 
is arguably loo restricted la make 
the most or the point. 

Fur all the many facet* uf social 
Inequality, M life chances'* Seems ' 
the most comprehensive end sue- • 
oifict expression. On tliis view, one | 
utlgAit invert Marwick's further 
claim that “in all three countries 
your life chances wore affected by 
A'e class Into which you were 
horn "i and contend instead . that , 
crass is defined by life chances. , 
bo, from the perspective of the in- ‘ 
dividual, class position might be J 
M «epend upon the structural ! 
dif feronhatfan of life chances, while [ 
tram the perspective .of society as z 
a .whole, it might be -more appro- [ 
prlate to speak of the differential • 
struct u ration of lire chances us con- ! 
stitutmg classes. * 

. the hook's general theme is the I 
irmcapability of' using Hie language a 

S4t£ a ^-^ 1 W0 ar f. \ 9 cwn,e terms e 

induiirial ■ ri 

sopiehes. Marwick 1 surveys acade- h 
i c lass tii con teihnora rv r 
j *m^ay»i official images em- o 
“y government for purposes b 
Offadmipltthat on and ni the census, n 
and— with fnuch fuller attentidn—a n 
f^ , £ e .? f l,nof fi°i a l * ra ages, used in- »i 
frtrtnaHy Jn private and in t h e ci 
imhlK 1 . He concludes that class is li 
gi »» lc uous today than in a 

chbnirt? t Qs Itl 0 H <,U lhe strik i , « sucia 1 a 
waif War and P« s “«r tl 

yeais. He points- to some measure >■ 

uJ 


Marwick is surulv right, iiowcver, 
T Jift Q . rhls as an hitficniion of a 
aiftuJent percept imi of class in the 
Umted States, rather than of its 
absence. While the 1930s saw Britain 
and France enveloped in n spirit of 
retrenchment and low aspirations, 
America stood nui us more expan- 
sionlst in ideology, in Kurnpe class 
conflict was seen us a zero -sum ennie 
in winch one group could only beiie- 
nt bl the expense of another, hm 
in archaic, advunccd. sprawling, 
plural 'Stic America, rich in mu i mi I 
woallh, the stakes were high, while 
loyalties to large, static, nral perhaps 
slifthtly mythic classes of the type 
described' by F.urupcan socialists 
were low *. American .society was ur 
mis time more receptive tn .schemas 
tor maintaining consumption, as t|ie 


Turning to Britain, the BBC Is 
Pi'i-Ssed into service as a sort of 
functional equivalent. In 1938 it 
turns nut, the BBC dutifully con- 
sidered mounting a series of broad- 
casts about class : a subversive 

suggestion iif itself. When it cume 
to the ears of Lady Bridgeman, n 
High-born (.niiscrvntivc hihoiir the 
governors, she soon communicated 
her ahnn, tn the Direciur-fJenerol. 

vi!i.ii n - m Kul,k - ,’Ji is of course 
viinlly impurtuiii ", | (0 miiiuied " in 
mnkc certain ilim there is no 
polincul motive, und what about 
ine speakers— Loudon School of 
Ucoiwmlcs us usual? Is this, in bn 
n* l.ndy Rndyeiniiii suspects, mint her 
attempt lit i get Left-wing prnpngandu 
across? In the upshoi, the resour- 
ces of the Coiporutiiiii proved 
adcquuic lo avoid tlie.se hazards. A 
year or two Inter, with the nation 
waging whar some called u pcoiiie's 
war the BBC wus behaving with 
si mi l nr circumspection. The Director 


The human and the scientistic 


1 >i l * lis •korny Mibject. 

.i i 10 ■w**' bm, less 

■ miibled about il.r working Hass 
. than about the upper class, a more 
: sensitive group in so far as it was 
inniv cmispic nous. The upper cl-iss 
; hus also given Frofessor Marwick 
some d'ffieuUy, ihough lie believes 
tliut he lius finally gut the better of 
H. One familiar sirutegy for .jis- 
coiiiiiiiig ihe sigiiificnncc of class !•» 
,H h km illy in ill.- truism tluu 

every society manifests Some fni n. 
inequality. Thus Sir I.,,, 

BUt | obey debate : " differentimum 
is iwevitnhie. no mutter wiiut tlu- 
political system. . . . The Com- 

Un'ino 1 I 1 ’ 1 " Y - R,, 1? iu - ,,u? Trades 

Union Leaders in Knglund, are a 

ruling or * managing ’ class." This 
ntguiiiuni works best by establishing 

1? 0 ,,f s " me «o*unwl 
hierarchy, usually one of merit and 
then tacitly transferring ‘ i|,c 
avournbte cniinmaiion io an nciiml 
Inerureliy somewliur nearer Imme, 
irrespective of functiim or merit 
lhe upper Class Is I hereby given a 
measure of protective Colmirini;. A 
furl lie- nmmis of rtininiiflniijug it is 
to exph," ihe elasi icily of ihe eon- 

'W. .J ’ 1 ihe middle class until 
u cdulity itself js streielied. In 
America, as we Imve seen, ilu- 
miildle-class luliel can migriiie use- 
fully di i w ii wards and. ul ,i sirnki*. 
ilecinuiie Hie win-king class u 
, ' ,,e r . ,w pmtliariiies of ih>> 
1 -nglish i lint ihe same label imii 
migrate upwards ; once the rich 
mid powei tul cun he identified ,i> 
iimbl e rl.iss— i.i- lir |,. nk , 
middle L-lnss -the problem of 1 an , 
ii|>|ier class as such fades nwuv 


' « 5. fe&S 

y.iH ex illicit ly as som e 'fe 

• ,, '»«'-.«‘ , »!Ste (perhaps ns 
I or iLrgLL^ 

■ .tfitmet. •* in llriiain" «?. 

: " confusion 

Jbe way m which . the 1* 
uiiildle class * is used as, ™ 

ShU^^II? lci * a . ,, ! m l df ,ho wSt 

Hide bourgeoisie V’ Henw 
w ck s proof of the English bn!S 

mi ild 1e class - bourgeE ft 
class : nimsunse! The middle ci 
he i hums, is pro parly and ir f ? 
i.dy a class in the middlq,.£ 
aware rha L it lacks the cToutS) 
upper direct mg group, while*,- 
to fldnZ' 

cl lis s * iBI 11 fr °ra thonwj! 

. The linnk ranges widely Utf' 
mg in illustrate its central the#,! 
working tram the image in tbt& * 
instance hut never making tb^E 
mnv fur objective social mkFf- 
.losi h* the author, speaking Ql 
as a burnish mnralist, nJll u J 
allow the Lnghsh to hide fc! 
npiier class, so he concludes fo' : 
tliere is indued an American ml 
m« class. Bui this is not a bni -. 
or schematic demonstration, ft! 
mot hud is iusic.nl episodic 4 - 
. 0 1m1l.1t i vc. " l-'rnrn Mishawabi k 
us lump iu I '.iris: why 
ore eiijiiiiu-d on one page/ooljB 
pause fur 1 enriomaiion 00 i- 
nexi: '• Ivi y-sur-Seine, South Bel 
liiduin.i, (iorgie: uhcro hu ft 
iiigiiimmi taken us?”Thequm- 
will iirtih.ilily have entered ft 
iv.iilcr's mind mure than oiutii 
Hie course of this guided tour. L 
wim ■> coin ier of Arthur MankD 
charm, re source and eye for ftti I 
one is persuaded that the jwig [ 
»mt ihe aniviti, mat ton. 
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- nittorical contoxt, he. is 

f,t Am? 


Naturalism. In David Thomas's 
usoge, is equivalent in what many 
know as scientism : iliu doctrine 
that mure is no reusmi ro rliink 
that the study nf human agents, 
and the study of thu soda] systems 
to which hiimuii agents give rise, 
cannot be pursued according to e 
methodology drawn from natural 
science. In pressing the caso far 
naturalism he assumes wliat he calls 
a post-empiricist account of the 
method of natural science : . this Is 
built on an awareness of difficulties 
in tlic empirical evaluation of 
theories, such as Kuhn aiid 
Feyerabend have highlighted. 

5S2jjy» n . '? a n account Tvhich 
hIIoIpS for the irredeemably tlieoreti- 

nf ? 4 ' l!r - v ohservmioiial 
18 read y to acknow- 
reuSLS^F there *** Problem's i»n- , 
oCLm?. , In , Post-empiricist method- 
ology but he thinks that it is tli e 

me!h A ecount .| nutura l scientific 
method available, and what 

ar 8ue is that it is one 
to which social science also is 

heves tha°/i h° nr ° riri * na ‘ M hc be ' 
S22* j®? 1 [ . herc are non naiuralistie 

science, his gual ts to establish 
the, possibility rather than ih* 
necessity, or even bIiv desirability 
o! naturalistic inquiry^ °* 8ir,,DJI,t 7 »- 


inquiry. His ex^miimi-jnn of the 
liix snri m cmiKidcruiiniis is a enn- 
vtnciiig resnonse to those, if thuro 

me any. wlm think that the inure 

nf s ‘ ,,: , ia I l llf F '* sufficient 
to show that social sciences cannot 
(Kuo 11I17.C ol - predict In iliu munnar 
-S*!!"* 1 counter- 

RSr“ir , wUh , |,." 0 ' C# "“™ n,ySC ‘ f 

Thumav's evnnilnarliin of the 
second sort of reasons far donyhia 
nniurahsm takes him into con- 

Hiom l | Sy ' I[ °. l,flRins hu assault on 
Sr ,y sclt,n R bui Ills view of how 
the coiiininii-scnse scheme which 

InSio? -nl,,,ov r V ex ' >loi » 5Jr E 
tlicorles ^onsiructod ".fciS Sem 

2-“ ® ssas-yisis su“£ 

i« V ji DO i n . ,,toc edent reuson either 

hf„f 5 ,T is .i !ng mmm “ *™ S Kf 

thinking that social theory cannot 1 

ii vi ■ “ « S'lpcal P<-i S, ] 
good ' ' ,hl<:l1 “ "• t - <«r. lo 


* M '«l .'henry «huiil<| be mHmVu >0 

sduiice 011 ' 11,1 ^ u,ll,d ■" n.nuiiil 

“V s . is tliifsfifd l.v 

l«! s case tj-if 4 .; Nhiw 

ni'i --!..!.. 8 s -‘'Slrtllllli'llls ill 

iiiLiiiiing nm nfiai urn rospreted In- 

miu'ei* U l0, . , l ,< ‘** Mtl ,1,w ' n " 1 w- 
ftpLCK.il 111 the Mriing sense or limnit 

cmiilincd. On this liuier noiiii hu 
dots Miggcsi that not in nr capt 
agont 1 explanation us fin',1 
"J 2 “; r «J©cf ii. rind thus n.it i„ 
ijjspect 11 even in the weak sense 

M «iv s Tf sl,on ■ i? ,,iit 

fi "" >h« rn»- 




is systemaricallv cort- 
efflS , i„ ser , vo tU ,s u 1 Thomas 

gamine? in turn three Rnrra nf 
cdnsfderatio'h that have been u reed 

scieneV 008 fBr denyille that social 
; 53 JJ 2 “V replicate natural 
a ^" f 1 ® tries to show 
FlKt thafn is Persuasive. 

pWSh." «*“»■ com- 
1 se f orid 'y at reasons drawn 

- e - ; t f ct that human agents 
SSST^SJE. ‘““cpccwiion on Shftir 
-?SU5^!? ur *■ l j,w ' ^irdly at 

«tive diSp&sitiua 0 f soetul-scientific 


wlfa tboL^hd! ^ h P mo f joins battle 
JSf ZT t h da,m that nevortlie- 
tess there Is mason to say that in 
some of its deep supposition/ ,£ 

SSSS^SV a 5chcme c nil not hi 
challenged by social theory and that 

1 SSVtv- < ? c,al A / JSb 

BK i 

»".« !l'r.S «f irtJi'aSwlSSS 

h i? P rinci JWl onraio- 
«^i 1 1 -° w ho argue that the 

mni° ■ se,enl,s f cannot neglect the 
meanings assigned by agents ' to 
then; Behaviour, but there am 
ident?f!« eS i ,n r h ° ^Position ho 

assignments of Waning Wdc by 

55 'fi°WW y ' 1,,e ® eneral Pnl 

ably the i?t f l M,B 7 fnent F P, « um - 
iHamoIi 1 , 6 -. * atler » sfaca the agents 
annS 68 1 . may challenge , one 
a sk * vidlat ^t 3 m 00/1°" * S ' B,lt 

«sS‘SE SSS 

e^psES 

? appears that the latter 
weaker sort of respect i« ■ll'i-iiat 

S!rand V i r ^ uU ‘ e ^ by "ASyf 

require^ tor 2 Ca - se * h » ^ all wl 
require fa make it Plausible that 


I «okon ground that one ov theo.hLV 
explanauon must bo correct • hut ii 

S““ ‘l® P ,,v . lou *■ «n the contrary! 
that such rival I arcoun is nmy explain 
the action under different dcscrip- 

V Mtafsiaai: 

ra teajff ■* =33 

question. And here the refato/cri- 

tidsms must be made tliut he falls 

“ the arguments, stemming 

philosophical semantics, to the 

t J ha f. social science cannot 

chaikiige the rationalistic assTnnp- 

ST « ? iuch J 1 '® general practice 

One S,l5' aS L ,8 " n,ent U *»«<*■ 
One would hove expected an 

r08 P ond far example to 

mSETS? 8po,,30red V 1301,41,11 

Putnum. d ' 1,101,0 reeen| W Hilary 

-.Jl 1 ® , r , flir ^ »ll of reasons for unti- 
natiu alism which Tltomas uitack^ 
are connected with the alleged I v 
evaluative bene of social science. 

J*ne is tliut social science 
does have such a bent but that this 
« not a ground for regarding it n J 
unsciontific. He argiief that ' octal 
Hioory, hke na turn Scientific theory 
make, metaphysical aasumptfan^ 
fn.ian Particular usnunipt ions about 

iaS ™ ,ure: unlike ”lh 

natural science, ihe assumDiiom 

which are made inevitably reflett 
the theorist’s vplue system and that 

ind faS ’SB** * 5 SSiSS 
tf£x«« . J 2 . b J e * ,he assume- 

SJJrt frnm .r |,r,,|,C . rly 

result [hi? i( r lh S, A Vah ;®*t With tlw 

accebteii *fiJ“ ® s S um PUqns aro 
accepted the values are endorsed 

Does not this essentially evaluative 
charterer; undermine ,ibe SentiHc 
pret.o,«, n , n( Jg? rtSSvf 
Ttranmn answer to this quegtfairjs. 


“ 'hut <riM i.il itieniv is 110I prwoul 
1 ''V its ••v.ihiaiire rli.imcier f'* 3 

ii'plu'.iiing iiiii hi a) science in rid- 
v ,,, C Ki-iiifi-.i]btitions ond 1^ 

min in iiself in cmpirinl ««■ 
v viiiiinis. Hm won't social srinw ; 
,1 niitiualjv snatvii UiffcreiU IkiW* 1 
v dlffen-iic Sifts of values, Ik 1 

brail)* the liiirmnny which hat ba* 

. the iiiillniui'k nf natural 

a I hiMiini mhnhs llint II will ^ 

, ttiuke-* .1 virtue nf necewftj b 
uiiilinicing iheoreiicsl pluralism « 

, »n LLmI in uncial jcienco. In “ 
ii'ifiig he rejects Kuhn's notion ■ 

I . " nurinsl '* science and stcen w* 

. to Fever ii bend's opijtemoHfcW _ 

anarchisiii. 

Tin's final part of rti« topU} 
aiimnluiliig, nltliougli four will i W 
It wholly persuasive. Ilie £0®** 
for most will be tho claim iw.® 
social theorist's value MSuntPCB 5 
cannot be removed from hh 
Hus claim is made piycWW^ 
pin u si hie by examples, but •»? . 
illustrations ore always so ■ 
bout that they provide 
toiy support. As for a ■“•Si 
sopliicai backing, Thooiti 
to the holistic nature of 
«o the dogma that the 
any one tltooretical .. 

pends on the nicaniog ™ 

Biker one. This is also * 

tpiy, since the question 11* ***Sf., 
thu dependence of a social _dt»n 
nieraphysical assumpiio"* 
value principles fs J** rT f’ Ifud- ' 
jo lie a condition of lhal r ^ le ■ 
bijity. 

These comments may Jdg8“ l [ 

Naturalism u nd Social i 

care levs book It Is 1,01 -.J^dt 
1 homos has given us an 
constructed and copiously 1 
»t ra red treatise, following ciose^j 
uiioiber, similar argument. ^ 
Panin euu’s For Science m *g,. 
Sciences. It ig not as se f rc fjZ 
pliifasnphicaily, as Papineau s 
bur it is. well worth readm^ n |g 
the less. . ff my . remarks w . ^ 
review (jURgcsr otherwi«a» . 
should be pur down w my ““Mig 
irf sympathy with the . .. 
visiuit which Thomas uphoias^^ 

.A. «ew translation:, of Max ScbeJ^J k 
Prohterijt of a, Sociology of 1 
fadxe has recently be« n 1 
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Paul Lazarafeld died in August 1976.. 
Jt seems longer ago. He is little rend 
in England today. His last book. 
An Introduction to Applied Soci- 
ology, co-authored with J. G. Rehz 
und A- K> Pasaitella, wus published 
in Holland and New York in 1975, 
but on canvassing a group of socio- 
logists and market researchers I 
found only one who knew it. On the 
other hand all of them were aware, 
had incorporated in themselves, 
something of the work of Laziw sfeld 
and the techniques of Inquiry which 
he devised, modified, propagandized 
or,. indeed, advertised. 

His written output was consider- 
able and widely respected. The un- 
tlriug David Sills (among other 
things editor of The International 
Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences) has provided a biblio- 
graphy of writings about Lazarafeld, 
and Paul Neurath one of Luzara- 
feld*s own work. Together they lake 
up twenty-two pages of this 
memorial volume. Such, too. w«s 
Lnwraf eld's energy that he invented 
s collaborator, ** Elias Smith ", but 
without, I am sure, any of the will 
to deception which uumtRLcd the 
similar Ingenuity of Sir Cyril Burt. 
It is, alas, difficult to follow the 
trail of Elias Smith in these pages, 
but he is there. So also are liis real 
and numerous collaborators in half 
n century of writing and research, 
and I would have wished 10 know 
more -about how this diversity. . of . 
folk worked together. 

There U a sense in which Lnzars- 
f eld's research style was essentially 
ihe normal one of natural science : 
papers anonymous in style, signed 
by a string of names, some famous, 
some obscure — ref led lug the work 
nf “ teams ". His style us a person, 
to which I recur, wus fur from 
anonymous. He was responsible for 
a remark, ni-rngutir, silly hut 
interesting, which I heard quoted 
many _ times before hu actually 
ntade it to my face : “ Mux Weber’s 
Protestant Ethic could never have 
been awarded a I'liD nt Columbia." 

* was, I suppose, intended in be 
shocked. The remark wns meant to 
show how far social research hud 
cnjne lit sixty years, so as to imiich 
up with his scientistic paradigm. I 
tail it arrogant and silly, but it wns 
also innocent and clutrming us wns 
its author, I wish I could say the 
same far all those who have used 
ii 5 P^°“d tires as substitutes for- 
though^ i n the bureaux and univer- 
sities qf America, Australia, -South 
Atrlca, Germany and even France 
>nd Britain. I wish In 1980 I dould' 
«pel his ghost From the corridors 
the Social Science Research 
Council (or at least therein confine 

By origin Lazarsfehl was a’ Vicn- 
”,® 8 ?*i“ or ri in 1901, and formed in 
Polyglot republics of the 1920s 
and early 393Qs. (In a speech in his 
latter years, In Paris, he moved in 
M'nile sentence Front English to 
r ranch, fa, German and back. The 
treqcli-— arid this is a tribute — usp- 

BJIlr Tr .1. 1 _ ... — 


fa psychology. He taught 
«4psncs ( ho founded a centre for 
SSSf* . n psychology applied to 
and economic questions. What 
creation of a young man of 
amounted to I do not 
fi it Was to help the yourh- 
* n J*ch Fromm in his study of 
??*wg-claas youth. But as Hans 
**•*«! aeys In this book, what was 


Mm, mini 

ewi .Important were Lazarsfold s 
tho^ 6 1 e * . t0 8 political movement 
Min.. t W0s “ otl1 faessiatlic and enor- 
fflouslw practical, the Austrian 


m.M. O 7100 0iW<£ 

Mtoif rtf S^Frlng#. jru L«WJP 
Introduced to K^aneth W- 


snr-itfif Practical, the Austrioh 
rf5? a V*t Party of those years”. This, 
-iff. a .“i was the Vienna which 
b? 1934 under the guns of 
The socialist municipality 
h»u “ u Be housing schemes now 
Xiongs to “u future that nevel- 
i°. a present we no longer 
dote ° f ; far example, the Lun- 
bSvriiilSi the ,9 LC Hnd i,,e Labour, 

have built ' our 
. public wretchedness as a 

fa far urbiin humanity 

itaj/s that la tn .falsifv the 


day a sign of- practical hope, gener- 
osity and the niobilizinion of scarce 
resources to whui were conceived 
a? humane ends. 

It was lo chese ends that Lnitars- 
fe.kl's first fiunnus und first truly 
sociological work was dedicated. Die 
Arbeitslosen von Marienrhal 
(jiih-oda, Lazarsfehl and 7.eisel) 
iippeured in 1933 and had some nf 
titc prestige ol' an unread book 
until an English edition was issued 
in' 1971. Mca- lent hat is a study of 
478 long-term unemployed fami- 
lies in a town where, in the Dep- 
ression, no fewer than 77 per cent 
of male workers bud 101 jobs. It is 
st-ill very moving to read Loday but it 
was not to achieve deliberate poig- 
nancy that, for example, children 
were asked to produce essays oh 
" What I wane for Christmas " or 
that “ life-Jiistories " were taken 
from the unemployed somewhat 011 
the model adopted by the sociolo- 
gists of Chicago a generation ear- 
lier. On the contrary, this heart- 
breaking picture of the death of 
hope in industrial society used 
these documents for the strictest 
purposes of research. ( Herbert 
Hyman's chapter in this book is 
one of the best: good on Marieu- 
thal, excellent on unemployment 
today rs "a neglected problem in 
modern social research 

Some might feel it an irony that 
For much of the last forty years of 
his life Lazarsfehl was seriously 
involved with commercial polling 
and murkec research, often directly 
or indirectly financed by great 
corporations. For reasons I shall 
return to, I do not share this view. 

I do judgo it u pity, however, thm 
the direct problems of market 
research figure so little in the 
present book, not least because here < 
Lazarsfeld scored not merely signi- 
ficant successes but instructive 
failures ; Mark Abrams’s obituary 
of Lazarsfeld (VOKi-nai of the Market 
Research Society . 1977) conceals 
some of the failure, hut is very 
sound in this men and might well 
have figurod us h reprint in ihcsu 
pages, Surely It is high time that 
wo had a proper history of nmrkot 
rcsoarch in Europe and America 7 
Perhaps [he business histnriuns uf 
the 1.5 li could 1 urn their attention 
tn the matter, in built its economic 
and its social, aspects. Laznrsf eld’s 
cnmrihuiluii would be til the theore- 
tical centra for ti period uf smiiu 
quarter nf n century. 

fit 1933 tho Rockefeller Founda- 
tion took him to Lite United States 
far the first time. There he estab- 
lished; himself and found his 
greatest fnino, though it is in Puri9 
that 1 think uf hint as In his hitter 
years being most at home. I met 
him, I believe, four or five times, 
and -it -is in- Paris that I now see 
him, stout, voluble, happy, his mind 
concentrated on at least two things 
at a time, his hand clawed on a 
thick, wet, chewed cigar or gesti- 
culating with a deeply curved pipe. 
He was convlvtal to a degree un- 
usual lit the unsociable world of 
socIrI scientists- He was egoist, but 
not egotist. He inspired the young 
and made “ graduate training 15 
creative, not mechanical, for bril- 
liant generations at Columbia — 
Coleman, Lipset, Rossi, Sills, Trow 
and many others. This is illustrated 
here in a splendid, terse, and typi- 
cal chapter by Charles Glock. 

. Yet perhaps Glock gqp Lazarsfeld 
wrong front the perspective ' of 
history, and perhaps Lazarsfeld got 
himself wrong in the same way. 
Yes, he created Institutions, but 
much more he. encouraged . and 
guided people. The Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Colum- 
bia was pot as important as the 
muleutic work of lazarsfeld id 
creating scholars. (In sociology 
something of the same kind could 
elso be said of Robert Merton : 
creating free scholars Is not about 
training them in institutions but 
about liberating end guiding them.) 

1 would count Laxar^eid as one of 
the four men of his generation— the 
unly one of them not a native son-— 


grim town of Newark, New Jersey, 
but his achievement and his core 
were at Columbia. In a surprisingly 
short time this foreigner, this cos- 
mopolitan, was contributing to the 
understand in g of America by itself. 
He took seriously ihree filings we 
now all take seriously. The first 
in importance wus the process of 
representative democracy. Here his 
concern with voting behaviour Is 
now so much a part of our every- 
day thought, our journalism, our 
treatment of elections, that we take 
it for granted. Of course, he had 
his predecessors, going back in the 
enrly twentieth century, but The 
People’s Choice nl 1944 is central 
to cite beneficial socioioglzing of 
more titan one sector of the politi- 
cal science with which we now live. 
If is so accepted that its neglect of 
cultural factors is also taken, alas, 
as natural. 

Lazarsf eld’s second great contribu- 
tion, Which began earlier and con- 
tinued throughout his career, was 
to the study of the mass media. He 
took radio seriously, and radln 
should still be taken seriously today, 
particularly by those who believe 
they are concerned with “ youth 
culture ", for rite young are more 
oriented (and orienting) in the 
world by radio Aran by television. 
Lazarsfald’s concern here was Salu- 
tary, but his achievement less titan 
in his voting study. The fact is that 
survey analysis, as understood by 
statisticians, social psychologist*, 
sociologists, pollsters, and su on. 
toils us far less about broadcasting 
than is to be ieuriK from the work 
of empirical! researchers in Prance 
and Belgium, or than is to be under- 
stood, even in the twilight of struc- 
turalism, front a dose " reading 11 
of broadcast messages. 

The third great topic which 
Lazarsfeld centred on was mass 
consumption. Mass prod net inn was 
already well understood, for it hud 
been a given nf economics from 
the opening three chaplet s of Aduni 
Smith's Wealth uf Nuiiiins by wav 
uf Mui'x- on “ die working iluy 
of Weber, of Vo bleu, uf J, A. Hob- 
son and many others. This lakes 
us bade to Murienthal. The 11 n- 
ent ployed in that study hnd been 
geared to consume us well us to 
produce, so iliac their “ rolativo 
deprivation ", 10 use n term yet to 
hc invented, (/oncer ned consump- 
tion. Hence T.azursfuld's involve- 
ment in market rejeurch. lie saw 
no discontinuity huLwecn this As a 
com mere I nl activity, us a technical 


gurded an a father of modern sur- 
vey research derives . . . not from 
his having been the Inventor nf its 
components but from his having 
put them together In a unique- 
way ”. But 1 do not since Clock's 
v-iew that survey research is "the 
predominant method of inquiry in 
sociology ", No doubt it attracts the 
most funds, und lit us the academic 
market is for it. but in the past 
thirty years ) am not sure thnt 
more than one piece of actual sur- 
vey research has been of any fun- 
damental importance in creating a 
new and clearer vision of social 
reality ; all the rest have been el Liter 
corroborative or merely curious — ■ 
though these are of course reput- 
able und worthwhile things to be, 
and . useful to the historians when, 
their time comes. 

Our ideas and techniques in mat- 
ters of probability so back to Car- 
dano, Pascal and Fermat, that is 
to say to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Our methods of- 
questioning and of sampling syste- 
matically go back, at least, to Sin- 
clair and Eden, that is to the eight- 
eenth century. Our linking of these 
two together- is the work of Gal ton, 
Pearson and Bqwley, that is to the 
turn of the present century. What 
we call multivariate analysis 
emerges, however uuclearly, from 
the sixth book of Mill’s Logic and, 
overwhelmingly, die work of Durk- 
heim. “Scaling" Is not basically 
Lazarsfeld's discovery. His “ latent 
structure analysis" is truly his, but 
less potent than was thought. 

Yet none of this carping reduces 
his merit. He had the ability not 
just to drive so ninny horses to- 
gether bur also to do two further 
things. He showed others the prin- 
ciples and logic underlying dlls 
confluence of ideas eu<| techniques ; 
and above all, as a master of tech- 
nique,- he could descend to simple 
analysis mid .show tilings that had 
gone unobserved. 

1-t is in these sometimes astonish- 
ing und often mod eat ly slated sim- 
plicities, I tlii nk, 1 Urn Lazarsfeld's 
true claim to great u mss lies. -They 
are often to be found in the course 
of otherwise technical or difficult 
papers, or in wliat look like fugi- 
tive pieces written , for mundane 
end practical purposes, and this, 
partly, is why li is reputation lias 
. waned. He sowed his best scud 
too widely. Add tn which the fact 
thnt a great deal (hut he did first, 
Or best, or publicized, js now a port 
of our common stock nf skills anti 


kno tiled pc in ii 1 c social sciences and 
thus uddly invisible. 

Dues 1 his bunk make Lazarsfeld 
more visible ? It was planned us a 
gift or Festschrift, hut it up penis 
ns a memorial. Few people other 
limit reviewers will rend it nil, fur 
few will have use for it all. On the 
other hund it .should be in every 
library or rolled ion used by stud cuts 
of the social sciences. The first part 
of the book Is about the man and 
how he worked. It is affectionate, 
illuminating and far too short. The 
.second discusses the quantitative 
elements in his work und the modern 
state of the ait: sonic of this is 
severely technical, but a lay render 
would find h good deal or it sur- 
prisingly accessible. Part 3 is con- 
cerned with the qualitative elements, 
and it is both surprising and appro- 
priate to find here a contribution 
by Hanan Selvin, the most loyal of 
Lazarsfeld's former students, next 
to a_ characteristically wise piece by 
David Riesman, which is both a ' 
memoir and a contribution to the 
underrated problem of by what right 
do social scientists pry into olfatir . 

' people’s lives. 

In the last section, "Substantive 
Social Research ”, I have particu- 
larly _ enjoyed the essay I already 
. mentioned by Hyman and the start- 
ling reversal of American sociul 
history by Diamond, in . which 
tho story of imnileratJon, socializa- 
tion and citizenship is argued la 
lmve been essentially radical in 
the seventeen tii century and con- 
servative ut the end of ifto Inst 
century. About the earlier period 
1 am sure Diamond Is right ; about 
the latter I not still open to convic- 
tion in view nf tlic work on which 
I am now myself engaged. 

I am sure thnt Lazarsfeld would 
have enjoyed this book, in its 
variety. One question remains : 
his claim in a classic status must 
lie with the work 011 Muricnfhid, 
un Recount which Ims been theoreti- 
cally and practically influential, 
and a virlmihle dm-umeivt far the 
social historian nf the leirihle 
facts of human deprivation. Yet 

' f would turn to two works of tbst 
period written in Britain rather (him 
to Marlenthal to instruct tho young 
tut wlmt the slump was Idkb, and 
how it Fell. I tiuve in. mind the 
study nf rite unomplayed man by 
the American Hukke Ethel the 
. memoirs nf lltc unemployed edited 
hy If. I., Ik-ales. In 19 HO dioy might 
. well, in whole or in part, ..be 
reprinted. 


inquiry, us, something related lo 

R itlicy, und as a pari <if the scienti- 
c understanding of sociul reality. , 


who ntgda American sociology the 
major vehicle of social self-know- 
ledge between roughly 1935 and 
I960. However, from Vienna 'on, 
Lazarsfeld saw himself as a creator 
uf Institutions and of methods of 
training ahd -rules' .of inquiry. No 
doubt, nis' real creativity would not 
have worked without, (he, ,rn*titu- 
thins, yet the institutions do not 
noiy seem the point. . 

"-e Lazarsfeld’s first, and fiertewW 
American [ university, was . lit. -the. 


To make sense one had -to be Rt 
mice quantitative and qualitative, 
empirical and theoretic. In this way 
one might contribute 10 rite public 
well-being. 

These last views I Hnd deeply 
antipathetic. I disbelieve in the 
dichotomies and categories derived 
from < Viennese positivism that 
underlie Lazarsfeld's position. To 
me the appearance in American 
social science of a concordance of 
theory and inquiry In ,Hte 1950s was' 
false. Tlie theory -was good ; so was 
much of the' empirical research. The 
mesh of the twn was largely illusory 
or rhetorical. Robert Merton argued 
for a middle grouqd, jike T. H. 
Marshall jn England. Sometimes 
, the, middle ground was occupied, 
but- seftdoni not,- efen -by Marten 
himself, for long. The mediating 
principles to be found in classical 
British sociology, and in til a looser 
traditions of Durkheim’s successors 
in France, were not known or not 
taken sufficiently seriously in North 
America. Of course American 
sociology was far more impressive 
than almost anything in Europe in 
the 1950s. But the unity that many 
claimed for it was not there. 
Lazarsfeld, for Instance, was in one 
Important sense no theorist. He had 
read Booth as a young man in 
Vienna : Spencer, Hobhouse, Gins- 
berg, Westermarck were unknown 
to him as serious Intellectual forces. 
As for Mauss or Hal^wachs, his 
French sociological culture was as 
frivolous os his taste (and I share 
it) for Offenbach's La Helle Hdl&ne 
(the title of which is got wrong 
here): The radical strength of 

Frbnch thought about the strict 
iHUtarlying necessities of social 
.interact fan— the. spirit of Peccaries 
applied tb the. social — was/ quite 
alien tp: Lazarsfeld. 

1 -Ginck; ii just when he writes 
’’ Tfiat -Lazarsfeld should be re- 
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RICHAKD H. POHIilN ■ 

The History of Scepticism from 
ludvmiiii to Spinony 

3.1'ipp. University of California 
Press. £11.25. 
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The tfigli Road to Pyrrhonism 
39 Ujhi. Austin Hill Press. *25 ( Paper- 
back, $10). 

, Though the popular literature of 

the history of scepticism is nowhere 
•k near so vast as that an gendered by, 
for example. Platonism, und there 
lias been no attempt to tie seep- 
tic i to art. history (tFiougli there 
ta perhaps as much justification for 
so doing) as has been dune with 

1 lutoui-sm, popular accounts Iiuve 
doue much to distort the issues. 
Snobs such as John Owen’s Skeptics 

the French Renaissance and 
Skeptics of the I tot inn Renaissance, 
both of which appeared In 1893, are 
tyfNcal of the ill-informed, dogmatic 
approach to the subject. Both paint 
n vivid, but extravagant, picture of 
the ttenaissance in which sietiricism 
i- - * found behind every Peripatetic 
commonplace and ruinhunctious jeu 
desprit, even in writers who prob- 
ably never once uttered the word 
" "sceptic”. 

According to Owen, for example, 
Pietro Pompon awi w:i; a prize ' 
Renaissance sceptic. Yet recent 1 
scholars have been tumble io locale 1 
a .single doctrine in his works 1 
uniquely derivable from the ancient ' 
Greek school nf scepticism. Pom- 
poiiazzt was, in fact, :« sum nc It t 
defender of Aristotle, though there t 
l *" e , 5*™ n 5 doses nf Neoplatonism r 
and Stoicism in his writings. c 

Parallel to the popular, almost v 
. novel Is tic, tradition in which Owen v 
was writing, is to be found a quite J 
different one, which also traces r 
oiueh later scepticism back to the r 
Renaissance. This second group was « 
mord favourably disposed than was i 
the • clinical Owen towards the » 
sceptical tendency it claimed m , 
reveal in Renaissance wrireis. and 
iw iiteiiibers were a I mi capable at ; 
viggiuj; more deeply jnin ih L - source r 
n later ia Is of many tlifferunt libraries, 
rol lowing in the fnoisteii.s uf 
Auguste Kenan, Prencliuieu such us p 
It curt Bus son and 1. Roger Char- c 
-Miiciel and, later, Americans such *} 
is linn Cameron Allen, miw a xtrong " 
current of irreligious scepticism ■" 
coming from llanuixsuncc ItaJv to ■■ 
“Hfl * ingi-ediem in French 11 

wee thought of tlio seventeenth 
cent dry. ft 

t Kucli an imerpretution is, at first n , 
jlai^a, highly attractive. The 
Renaissance in Italy did promote w 
secularism on a wide scale, and ™ 
undoubtedly placed a rising vulu- e ’ 
atjon on knowledge for its own sake. £* 
ihq: fly In the ointment, however, 5,1 
? :*»*!« wl,en looked at critically, 01 
ther^ is no evidence for the wide- » 
sproad implementation of ancient R ' 

rS 1 ?' « 0Ulc «* . Renaissance 

Italy. References to tried and true *l 
autimrs SUC h as Plato, Aristotle, and n 
the Stoics abound in Italian Renais- ra 
lance writers, while one I* quite ce 
a , ar «.. Pressed to come up with sc 
Signhjcant references to Greek seen- di 
tic ism in either the popular or the ra 
learned culture of pre or post lei 
ueforinarion Italy. Indeed, rhe most Bi 
careful investigation has unentered rci 

l lh ! B a of po 

■ *“ fl , ,ce P* ic o* Import six 

Mtttug Italian; Renaissance -thinlcarV. vCy 
None of these, be It noted, were hit 
uoiyersny Arniatelianv— they were 
nosjjie ro Greek scepticism to a than. 

It- may be objected that i hove I 11 
ci e'cooi scribed flie Issue ton entliu- 
siayti rally by insisting that modern to* 
scepticism (meaning rpughly accord- tl " 
ijtg to line definition, the state of ° f 

^n! vl !*J ,ou, » s 1 .* • «**c truth of cei 

that Christian religion *’) muit he . i 

Jf v u fQm ! I,b whool att , 

± l Pi 1, i° 8n Phy goihg u ntler ; f«f 
the. same name. But rlri-, » u i JS „_ . 
lutely BdCMBSiy, if there is i 4 & 

XJR 5 , ?* C : S, ?.7 In , m,r distussinn of bow 
iho.fi ulilert. Though ancient stymie- 
ism 'jndeyweiit sqyejal im»dificati.mV Sn 

iiisiory, nf 

not. tied specifically to anv ssneciah fm 

ft Moreover, lha >arlv om 

Fathers; many nf ivhS , mr 

1 kings to say about hid 
paqjn pl.llnjophy, did n.it s “n 
Kept^m as n particular ihallange Tun 

^ i***i "01. tn daw 


“ ^ Ancient scepticism more or less 

died with antiquity (at least in blie 
West), and mediovul survivals of 

— it wore fow. The term “sceptic" 
T- and its derivutivos dill nnt pass into 

the medieval pliilnsophicnl and 
om "teolngiciil vocabulary, even if 
niudern wrhnlnrs do speak of the 
scepticism " of Ockiiuni, Nicholas 
ma ot Aurrecourt, nmi other founceiirli- 
ccntury thinkers. There were cer- 
tainly ii ii H- dogmatic tendencies 

— ctaioii||liouc rhe Middle Ages, which 
suinclnues rusulted in iniellcciual 

er- positions being mken up very 
.SHIM lor t<] rhose put forward by the 
^ ancient sceptics. 

of Whet is rims far locking, how- 
ire pyre ^ is «ty clear evidence tliui sucii 
>y. «^wwl critical movements as 
ra J Av . errws in, iiouiiiiiilisni, nnd so oil, 
!(> . nan any diroer connexion ivitli 

or Knott of three nmiiuscripw 0 f a 
rh Jr.ff V trfll,sl p l, °o of Sextus Kmpi, j. 

™ cciitlirv, 

is. T° evidence lists come to light for 

-■* j 1 * ^ “"y direct influence. 

ld ■ fifleei,th cemui'v Greek 

«. S'u,' " ,, 5^ l>,S . , l SHIU,e,„ t .«d IlSfy, 

. a nut rheii . immediate impact whs 

ic 4s u M,irce of historical infur* 
it JJ'ation than as a basis C anti. 

| «*«B"iatic philosophy. n 

™ mJf rl !r r * SllC i' PHdfo. Poliziann 

5 *® xt . s ' kut* they 'did not draw Ifwhu- ' 

i i 

||» the same century [| ltf i 

, JJqKifies Laertius' < 

; ; 

t Anibrogio iruvcrsHi'i (c 14 Kh I 

: £ : 

the modern m.rld, hcc.ming K,Viv v 

. KSiT'-crti J 

i [ 

: ?7 ".bSn f 

! on y •he next ccnuu-v was siii-ii n ' c 
■ nieaiiing wide-spreuH. I\Tior |Ti„„ f n 
1 ■>* course, .scepticism had E * 
“Jf SWU'i allv hi earn ,„ lL .„ i„'„ ! 1 

!, - I '‘ ,,l - ,| .v of ivliahml belief V 
r-Uiiu limn supporting j|. 1 .1; 

Po'niL' t, 'T wr. RiclMcil 

- 

^rslS'slS? t 

HOnt 

such n ^° s,ud, * es ta ke in 

suen a broad sweep, and he lias 
culled material from such i 

of sources, he is i„ an ei T 

fS!f»” t - P0,W on to fiee Precisely how I 
scepticism developed as an InKZ * 

dunit in modern thought. FroirUtis 
wrheat studies he £« tl.S prif,* - 
lem s inherent in the method of ' 

nSd 0 fa? n ?ii he Fre,,ch , f h,, °l- .^'0 B 

5ft. 

An. religifin He Rabelais 1# 
(1912), winch successfully rcfulud 0 ! 

B««3„ a „d whlch mark y , a Il | i . l e « i ‘j _ 

hesinmng m nur understanding or T .. 

S C fC°^ 1, i? 1 ? involTOd i« anv study In, 
of the i cl iy ions thought of curjj >r 
ceiMurics. “ ?f 


drew. Inflowing Si-vniurnfa, who 
had _ advocated having Suxlus 
J’mpiricus reiulered into a uxuablo 
Latin form, was tlut-i sceptirism 
supplied the best possible suppori 
for Christianity. In this lie full. .wed 
not only Suvntnmila hut, more 
remotely. Lactam ins, whom I'upkin 
mi where mentions, even ilmtigh Ids 
role in the later ChrUii.ui espiiusal 
«f sceptical views is undeniable, .is 
Leticia I*mHzm lias recently slmwn. 

Rico’s lytie nf scepiii'i.sin hum a 
varied response, lint ii was when 
■Sex ms becunie mure geneiully 
■"iWita in ill*; printed Irunsiiiliiinx 
of .. 62 ,"nd 1 SW-«hai w Ei at I'upkin 
culls (lie sceptical crisis '* really 
came to the Fore. Montaigne was 
ine i first thinker of genuine inter- 
iiiiiiiniiil and jieriiiiiiieiit iuipnri- 
Hiue wlii i used the new material 
extensively, most provocatively in 
his Apolonie pour RaimunJ Jc 
Sehoini lc 1575). From then on 
nie cliallengu of scepticism hud to • 
be faced by nearly everyone claim- 
ing to provide a solution to Hie 
gcuerul problems inherent in man’s 
attempt to have accurate' know- 
ledge nf the world. Moiitiiignc bini- 


— 7 in igne ii i iii- 

, sell tranicd the nuestioii u s “ Quo 

«n'iV Je l ? ’ i be remained 

.somewhat iiidiftcront to the reliu- 
loiis issue,. He used scepticism 

SE" Y «V ,ipporl of ™ l *8‘«n (as 
FilO hud done), nor to undermine 

it (ns lliuiiu was to do). When 

.scepticism was used in religious 
« «rT 11 »* 111 ort.T to demon- 
JViSii’ l,u * rBa 1 l « fr validity of one 

• mu lul.gioii hi general. 

I’upkin Inis consistently .stressed 
A *\ « h « recovery nf the sour^s of 
line i on i scupiicism fomenied a rrhh 

^,■“1 ... . .IS 

I {‘-sea lies. His sKiry centres 
?” *»"ly modern France, nourished 
V a .st i cum of ref tigues comiiie 
from the Iberian l’eniiisiilu. |! a "v 
plays little rale in his account in d 

HiVioJH nf n v !ulCS ‘ eilili, »n nf The 
J n f, tomteum, where many 

iaiu 1 ?? Iav ? keen mode, the de- 
tails of how tits Greek texts fiiin|i v 

came north of the AIpJi^ hi nVffiS 

me inadequately treated. Pupkin 

. rf ini.>lkTiual « »,. 

‘ , r ! «bu •• Pvirlto- 

lewLli r.r “* ctuunig with tin; 

■J ..." 11 r > 1 ".TO who passed inti, 
hruiicc niter 1 P)2. " ’ 

But, even though Renan. Hussmi 

555 tjjjjiy” 1,1 riw l» ;, « <i vers Hess rci 
m . Italian sources -as well us mis- 

construing thulr nature anti qualiiv 

flu^n^he oM. "' ,,l 1 l . ,,,hl ^ | ly K»«e ton 
i .i. Mle , or ' | er direct iun in failing 
to iCLogni/c the unique posit ion uf 
niwnoeento Italy os the ”ar u fJ.,m 

When t™ 1 *' 1 l °*'* ^ MiSSi 
ffi! s, Wt*. for example, a 
ducct M.epiicnl influence of tint 

c,S“"3: ?.* w «. fh« 

Liiiiege ae (>uyenne on Fi-pndsrn 

duco ’mrul Montaigne he can pro- 

o.-r ‘ "*T- ev ‘ de , ,,Cfl ‘o up- 

r suc b a claim. Indeed rli* 

r r n h n,i - ,llttrlpl evidence will S - 
bear the interpretation he gives it. ' 

R is clear Hut the problems 0 f ] 


» scepticism re.icliel .1 eriiie.il m.i;v 
‘ with llescai ics, ,m ihcv li;:d with 

i August ine re ili.iu a millennium 

l earlier. Cert inn!,, became llcsi ,n |,. N \ 

■ l, l , g!>Ciii ; Pupkin was ipiile liglii |» 

I stivss l Ilia in llte I'irsl ediiiun t if his 
1 lionk. While ii may um |i,» p.issfld,- 
io accept lii.s ** Hescartes: M.-pimm- 
m.ilgiv (in rliiipier in all ,»f j| S 
r.uinflcutions, Drscmies is ceciaiulv 
the lunge on which the wh ile si inly 
l urns. Bui I xh.mltl like in sug-est 
Hut so traditional an nnilinr* as 
Aiigiistiite tuny well li.nv p|,,v,-d a 
greuter mle in |||,. process ‘ limn 
•.pkin admits, Keren i w.nk hv 
Lluliie ( ■ittlirick (ml Moiitaiguei iU ,.\ 
enn t.oi.luer (mi ll JMVrlt . s ;illc | 
uthux) iiinke it clour tiiai Augusiin- 
imi lexis sill! had an imp ici on early 
modt-rn ilimkeis, limb ns regards 
si (.- pi ic i mu ai.i.| ..Hiei issues. 

cl/ultl.lrl i,lI,l j' 1 i,,n »( 'bo Hist am, 
CNiipli-is me added on Isaac La 

• tyvere and .Spiiio/.., Ul illustrate the 
anil-religions direction which scep- 
ticism took in Hn> | J|L . seven i i^en ih 
century I hough in u sense they m e 
somethHig of mi ami-climax afim 

ill JP!! 11 * ■ ,, V |I,I ’ ,,| » "» Hoscaries 
in the original version, they also 

foin 1 an important link with 
S 'V" ud, '-'< ri,.- Ilixh Rnuil l„ 

Pyrrhonism, concuriied as they 
niosUv lire with the posi-Cm tesian 
periud. Indeed, one lias the distinct 
ffJTrft lh ? is more at 

!• !w. 1 ll! ,Hls . x «veineemh amt 

t-ihlitcuiih centuries than in the 

SS2 ; "?r. 8,,, r- e ‘ ,e i lu ! s changed course 
■Miice the fust edunni of the Hist 

ni Scepticism, mid he no hm K Jr 

PST 4 I" ,l "‘ li.e, liis,. MV 

ot the subject \vsi eiil.it u ally, f,,,, 
svtiueiitly, it is ;i || the nioie valual.h- 
v» J. lu|, e some »f the best of his 

earlier work collected , 

volimie The H.gft R„„J 
lumisiii, h.iiiil.soinely produced by the 1 
new Austin Hill Press i.uiil, inodeii- * 
l,u V t,r l»r- ,j, r r»-.ui ih. m | he ■ 
1, ‘T'!' 1 "V'bes available some ul > 
Ins key articles on lliiine, Iterkelev 1 
mid oiliers. I'upkin includes the 1 
documental y evidence lot h.s ini * 

|h u bad mill * 

a limned familiui n.v with lleikehw's •' 

Enr-S** - CJ,U miesiion j 
»»C of the major assumptions of l 

iuSrt*}- Sl ‘ sl 1,1 >’ ■'» * •* I ■•*«! r 

uiUisli l.inpit icimii v 


In some ways it h n pit v 
Pupkin lias decided ,un tu yuirv 

lino i tma * d ollv 

hitu tile eiKhiecnili mid iiineircnili 

3m«* * in bcieni treamo-nt 
uf tin impact ut epistemoiiirtic il 

‘ ,l, r l !’« ,I,JI lime b! so 

2? tSTS 1 ! "i"* « comment a 

toi would be exlmimdv vaiii,ible 

musuo i'V p!'; - I ! ul,a ll ,' s , ‘b'cisi.iii „i 
Lh rnfliL" 1 P f v,tfru bis iiifhmoi,. 
mi niilleii.iriamsin and niessiaoism. 
•is well iih on sen pt ici sin. is ceil.tiiilv 

dmiln »!' lenn \ Tl,cre be in. 

i! rh« U ! VCn i*i ,l ‘ ,nih 1 l, « P'csenrml 
in ha iienulilinuie chunter nf tho 

HsfiP°r P 0,1,1 in vari,,u * P* !«’''* pub- 

ai hii" 0 T e,U ytfai .», , b«r Pupkin 
nas nit on a sensitive nerve of 

curly modern thought. T.a Pevr^re's 

in?. ai, , d ( > u V i,, Christina -to 
mention only a few of tlm niuie 


La belle dame 


Pi'amiiUMit —ensured that f ^ 
lb iv.hr eel mil .-cUf* ■ l 't|fz 

m idiijiisiipliic.il ihonglq ^f i) 
>•« Us iiupuci. |.a l'evrA.L W ? U W Ij5 
i." " ,|,s hi being tlIe fiL s,Mi S?. 

r r n - ••• 

I ■ ipiures provide no 

it* acc.-ss tu 1,0 ,*****3^: 

I s s "biecie,l to ,| w same 
I.v Mii.in.y j,.s any 
iy ilociiiilent. ^ ,Cl 

J! ''“pkin rightly sees th» 

mice i,| t|ti s illu { 

II it iiei'anie a key is<m> 1 H raifs ii 

" tbeolo'gians a .id 

lor the next fom arI JF* 

■ Several of |.;i Peyrere^ ^ 

I V'j b as his view of “ineiTlS? 

'.I Ad-nn , also had ImpoiSfe 

is S'.'f "!" s - •«»■** un influence 

ls •beories of racism, a ihL?£ 
««P n» m , .■ ni the essays 
Is mill to J’jirr/nwiWMi. 

. 1’opkin is ni least narihll. & 
L ' «! bolding that there wa< * 1?- 
" direction after La Peyrire ,Sa!‘ 

! *»!“ *«u-i of effiSS 

s;s , ’.vf , 7 in icc f dcd 

! 11 b«ykKi*»uml. Yet the wefjj 
•ab, inns' 1718 edition 5 W 
i Knipiiicos, Leihni/’s coifcenS'' 
traditirm.il scepticism, and 
• roronniilaiion of Home’s Pyrrb*,! 
' "ll show that |, a Pevrire didaf 
1 completely dispel the interest it 
tradnuiti.il cpiesi ions. Many 
in the devulopineiit of stepc'(h| 
in the eighteenth centurv rewlig] 
be explored. ’ | 

I'ii ji!. iu\ consideration d ll. 
l’v> i ei o is impiniani for 
l.-ison. Ti .uliiimiul lihioq/f 
plul.is.ipliv of the niiteiHtnb »■ 
lueillielli cen i dries has pwlidf. 
ni.iiiv leanted auil impfrtij, 
i esiiiis. Dm what Pupkin's km(- 
'V.n 1. calls to attention (ik#i 
l e.itlers III III mkor's eidlMl;; 

i eiitui v Ihsioriii entice iiAinixvh %- 
a I re. ids ko.uv it), is that ibt'O 
dr mil hi still y nf philottphjMn 
•‘‘ii. .o it b.is been, for fliidtyw 
le-.si»iui| pliiliisophers— appnwa 
its suliieci loo n.iriuwly. C«ni 
* •*ii(r.il, pre tide niiined isswssj 
as llie pniblem of kiumjcdu«{ 
held the Held too exclusively. A? i ' 
kill'* wink on I.a Peyitn^'' . 
tli.it leligious and iheohiRitt** I 
v.i'ie criUi.it imiccim nf ciitiS 
tbe mi. si ;ic ule iiihitN nf the t** 
Kcii.ii .s.iiite era. Nor were jk* 
,iileai'-ls i oiifined to die 
mid ligoroits qiii-stiuin ol P®* 
soidiiral ilieuliigy, hat extemW •* . 
cover <| ue si inns of biblical dw»> ■ 
logs- ; ni tin- philology, ioiefptf* 
mid ciicicism uf scrip®* 
texts ; of missiiMiaiv and eff®*** : 

i« llVllies of .ill siii-Hjas mllu 1 

ipwnl ib* ul nf tnillciiariaa Jpw^ . 
tom. A fuller history <if |i!ilw*r[ 
would im-lude all bwixlidtl^ 
lev i mil hisinry. the hiiiwj * 
science and nf iiuigic, thMMff : 
icliuion, mid much 1*1“? 
I’npkiil's broaden i ii jj nut of Di' 1 ^ 
jeer can only lit walcenicfl M V* . 
viili og new |io*sibilitief for 
standing the complex 
siioaiinn of earlv modern ; 

which is scarcely reducible . 

one of the dncipHnM. 

muntuliccd in oiudera pn*?er«w*' 




By Jean Wilson 
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! . Noiw- Ihe less. Pupkin is acutelv 
r r.X r 1 d, ?t fhii3e who play a cuatra? 

cull in his Story of the sixteen ill 
- century ntaro alien than hot used 

l ,cepfknl •««> to ip 

■ -SEi-s ? W r - al, "-‘ r tU V' b* oo^r- 

J"***^, “bich Renais- 

auciP _ n ,^ T U ' yaM - v d * rived from 
quuent scepticism w*s that ft 

r ■ jour’ :• ju>w i-. 5 £urije • 


IE d Sh« , !T I* 135 dn ? e tht tapiw. 
of *. ias ,K ^ K)red two decades 

of debhiQ about women while writ, 
‘f* b00 u k chimed by the puli- 

itSfS’l . ® Wil * of a **b , ilttrship " 
}^b°_ s a inturest is as on i versa l as 

Jf* ie jV\ c , e , t0 l be BHiludes Of tn* 

jHy,.,* f'JJke bonk she examines the 
relationship of the Devil with five 
different hinds of women : tbo Vir- 
ym Alqry, and the good woman, who 
i • «. .P'frninfc him: the Wanton 

and u relationship n f woman 
and the | devil changed . from the 
triumphs i of tho virgin to the 

?hd e WftS d ^nton. 

;M d she, 


Roman CathoIicFsni rau<{li r rfiat 

just « man hud liomi ikinmcd by j 
wnmun, so he had been \ J v d 
till. High line, and ilm Vugin Mirv 

• het^X 1 ^ «i w 

^ w! " nd Christ, and 
m f? 1 “PP*n«ni of the Devil. 
Ms do Bruyng argiuMbnr is that with 
the removal nf (he V,rJ,, £v 
from « central posiiiiu,' in nligiii.f 
woman carne t,, he seen nl c.V^3 

his triumphant mjvnrtary. “* 

of?*;/? Innate fm the 

$*! 

■iisss 

MirtkenS $ ''.P* r *«*!i«k:u» of 

ttrf 0 .d StaE;: F si » *• 


nearccMitny tiwt 
between their compobiii* 

Shi» has, however. 1**“,*Sud 

if. ist file tenijUJiiun oj 

Iior evidence to fi* ls j r , 
Woiiiuii were denounces 
Jg-'iit« of the devil in tw •> . 
tiun nf m.n lumj before *; 1 . 
•cLriiih cvn to, y. Tlifl k 

ilig-i uf I'luyci Irt give * ®°(| lU1 i 
‘ J I iiittriimr, and 
away fmin the Green K n '^ h _ t r _. 
«i« Hiat in hi*, hefrava* "V * . 
he ii- in gmid. company. n a ™. ? 
veiy women -Fvc. the *‘. | 
tsohiiiion, Delilah, und Batnsn 
wh'/m tlie author chonies » 
tvf mi xistcentb-cemnry ( 
iilifii in. Ik* ware of W ‘V- _:.V HI 
lvj-i ilm idea of the 
und her c.utliiy image 
v.ninaii, as laviiiors of niaii 
disappears from ITnjWsh . 
.nivr rhe ni«d-*wi«* ,,| b . c , hs 
I eating asfde the f«» *b at L 
f-uniaiimi of the avil 
Joyi: ni un InnoCeht w “" , l n a. 
renitfl fbome/or a UvgfiW* 
romantic; fiction, Mt.de 


Oxford . «t rhe 

; they fe¥T deed *f* s*M irdde 




romantic; fiction, Ml de p«“? 

• xolf dekim pledges »ft« 

of the heroines of Slnckecjw®* 

• redeenief*. 

' d emruice heroine, figure* 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (YOUTH) 

Burgess Hill 

A qualified (preferably chartered) librarian' Is re- 
quired to loin three other professionals. In managing, 
a busy .library, having particular responsibility for ' 
cervices .to youth in the Burgess HIM area. 

This ppst- offers .an opportunity, tg gain both general 
management and specialist experience. 

Salary; 1 AP2/AP3 E3.990-E6.130 p.a.; minimum 
£4,581 for chartered librarians.' 

Application forms and further details may be ob- 
tained by telephoning Mr. Pitman, Chichester 
785100 Ext. 838. 

Closing date for applications 8th October, i960. 

CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 

Term time only 

Bognor Regie School . 

A qualified and experienced librarian Is required 
for this mixed comprehensive school of about 1.800 
pupils aged 11-18, Headmaster. Mr. E. P. M. Ches- 
terton. There are two libraries in buildings about 
i mile apart and the librarian will have some' part- 
time olerfeal support staff. 

This post Eb full-time, in term time only. 

Salary : Proportion of AP3 ( £3,788.1 3-E4.242.1 2 p.a.). 
For further ' details telephone Chlohester 785100 
ext 635 (MIsb S. Ford}. 

Closing date for application is 10th October, 1880. 
Alternatively, tor either position write to the County 
Librarian, Library Administration Centre, Tower 
Street, Chichester, West Sussex P019 1QJ. 


UScsst Bumas 



XWA*. WV ■ ‘V ■ : «?*< ** *f V*S'«X 

Deputy Librarian 

LONDON W1 up to £^452 

• A Depuly Librorlon Is rnC|iiiio>J ol Brliisli Gas HQ Io ostist 
In running the Library and depglioing lor the- Libioiinn. 
'•Appllcanls, male or female, musl bn a Cliarlm-sd 

librarian or a member of iho Inslilulo o! InlonnoiHH 
Scientists, having a number or years onperioncn ii > n 
corporote siluollon donirindiuq «'i i -uivk*j l fi r ill l» , v'. - lsc>f 
management. 

The person appointed woulti dnil -vith (or iolor- 

• mallon and publications; assist in boot selaclioi> and 
purchase; stack control; liaison v/ilh other British Gas 
centres and libraries,- staff and oquipmenl t u per vision. 

• The salary range is from £6/107 io £7,452 including 

’ London Weighting and the benefits are those normally 
i osSocialed with □ large progressive organisation. 

• Please write with full details of age, qualifications ond A 


experience, quoting ref CH241201 to: 
Senior Personnel Officer [London], 
British Gos, 59 Bryonston Street, 
London W1A2AZ. 


BRITISH GAS 



WEST 
SUSSEX 
COUNTY 
^ COUNCIL 

LIBRARY SERVICE 


• viinnifanixM mwi ini um i 

- TERM TIME ONLY , - 

y qualified and experienced librarian is required 
• pf . Ibis' mixed comprehensive school o! about 
1.800 pupils aged 11-18.; Headmaster: Mr. 
c. P. M. Chesterton. There are two libraries In 
buildings about & mile apart and the. Librarian 
J™. 1 have soma part-time clerical support staff. 
' Hue post is full-time, in term tfme only. 

‘ Salary ; ■ proportion of AP3 (£3,788. 13-E4.242. 12 

For furtfie# details telephone Chlchaalar 765100 
■ 638 (MUa 8, Ford) or wf|te Io the County. 

Larartan, Library Administration Centre, Tower 
‘ «re?L Chleheater, Week Sussex. P019 1QJ. 

da t e *er application is 10th October, 


FELLOWSHIPS 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

LIBRARIES & CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 

REFERENCE LIBRARY 

Grade AP V E6,363-E6,771 

Applications are Invited Irom suitably qualified libra- 
rians with previous experience in a busy reference 
library for the above poBt which is second to the Refer- 
ence end Information Librarian. 

Application forms and further delailB from; 

Borough Librarian & Arts Officer, Central Ubrniy, St. 
Edwarda Way, Romford, Essex RM1 3AR. 

Closing date : October B. 1980. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
NORTH HERTS COLLEGE 
Cambridge Road, Hltchln, Herts. SG4 0JD 
Tel. Hltchln (0462) 2351 

Senior Assistant Librarian 

Application! art Invited irom quail lied librarians to III! Ibe above 
pom which Is now vacant. Dullsa Include tha dally running of • 
busy library and the supervision of clerical stall. 

Salary on Grads API -3 (APS for Chartered Librarians). 

Futthsr details and application loons nia avallsbia Irom Iha Vk:*- 
Prineljwl, North Herts Coltags, The Broadway, Lslchwwth, Hails. 
Talsphona Lstohworlh (MM) 3911. 

Closing date 10th Ootobsr, 1880. 


The. Yale : Center for British Art 
RESIDENT FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMME 

Fw nie luurih yonr tha Yala Center toi Biiliah AM Is oftcrlnn t 
UnuUd nuniitei 01 poal-oraduBie rc.ilcwsiilps >o ccholais enqjgoa In 
ndvnncod research minted Io British AM. The purport ol ihQBe 
gisnia is to alio* soholais ol llteratuis. hislory. Ihe history ol art 
or i dated Maids to study tbe Cental's holdings of puintino*. driiwlnfla, 
pints and rare books and lo ninhs use oi its reir'atch fadllllcs. 
Giant i pay lor travel o» ponses and picvldo a liainp allowance, 
ncrnintly fa; periods ol two lo fourtaan viebIib. 

Appllcatlors lor tha acadomlc year iPfli-s? ut due Uo-e-nbti let. 
1060. Pleats write lo the Olftcloi. Vale Cents; fw British Ait. 
Bw 3180 Vale Station, New Haven. Connaciicul Of-580. 


LIBRARIANS 


POLYTECHNIC OP THE 
SOUTH BANK 
Ubic-uyli Road. London SEt UAA 
LIBHAIilAN GRADE III 

A URADl’AI E UltllAlllAN 1N- 
I UKMA'lli'iN rilTK'Atl It rniuiu rt 
n u-nsi the I v uily I ibruMan in 


ms naa 


i ul rvailrrfc - n ivln* lu 
v or Adm 111 1st roll ve 

□ •part mints of Nuratno 


stuctiM and bspartments of Nurnno 

•"SaBS’l nn EO.ics 

io £4.392 plus Londun AJlowrnc* 

uf m,u. 

I urtlier details and application 
forms From : Hie HtMltiin blilru. 
I'uhlerlinit: or ttio BuutTi ttnnk. 
jiuumoh ll nad. Lnndnn B f.l UAA- 

UNIVBR81TY OF 
BRISTOL 

ASBJR^/tVM'limilXniAN 

iillcitllons oro Invlird (pi . 
OUST of ASSISTANT LIIUtAftlA 
■“ — Scloacosi. ApplIwntB ihoul 
uuoil honours deuroe on 
oital iiuallllruilDns ■ 
-elovont enperlt 


CITY OF LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

L1I1KAIIY AND LEARNING 
ttusuuKcEe SEiivtr.n 

LlUItAniAN 111 l'USIP 

< fr.it.ir* M-dlr: sri.WVCT.wa . 
Ui IVdit ul Lviidun Wiliilillnu I 

'U1NB ora lu 

l« r Ihe 


UlsmQNS Lin RAM LAN 

itblo /or the cenii 
ll book iuid 
u-tais t cxcludlnn 
■or um' libra iv service. ITt 
f-eniriiwo uf ac<iuisll1f>ns or 

E U-al services la rr-quired nnu an 
tu-rrsi ta atiiomntrt systtmi ls 

'■m.jl’rtni.AHiiUi to., be 
respqnstblo for 
aniulalllon ol , 
iho tthniry lurvlcq. ivovtoua 
1-0(0 wlifi sertole la c stent 


centnlisrd 
lot* 


Scloacosi. AppllL-unts itioul 
uuoil honours deuroe on 
oval iiuallllruilDns : ...pre- 
«i«u i rt levant evperleneu will be 
un ..additional BdvanMifie. ru e ip- 
liitmt-nl on the scale 63.003 - lo 

under 

.otters ,07 apmirati. 
relerritce JPR nnd accom 
a curriculum vllaa logo 
ibu nomas and atldmncs of 
reivreos should be um uy n 
14. 1080 to tho lleaiBinr an 
reUrv. Unlver 
Sena 
nristo 


liulh 1KMIS WlU liO IqCAIBl 
THitiuril Bervlcrp Dlvlslcrii nt 
cakulu JIousd. Olil Cflsilo StrOi-t 

*'°f , u?llinr 'details and uq a 


nd A 


CHELSEA COLLEGE 
lUnlvenliy or London) 
SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

APPLICATIONS are invited for 
the POST or Inicr-ltbriiru loans 
ASSISTANT hi tha Coll cue Library, 
proiloiis expert once or tills work Is 

t4 %Jlsra" on Orade 3 i G3.933 to 
Cd.7n7 plus £740 per annum Lon- 
don Allowance) . _ 

Willtcn apptlcailon ;«u» -ronnst 
should bo sint. with, did J)“™* 
two rorwocs. to the Librarian. 
Uikiaeu Golleor, Manma Hoad. 
Kinttan avm"«&JC. ** Mondav. 


uoio reU-ra-nce number 


WALSALL COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
St. I'aul’i Btrasl. WalHlI 
WSl 1XN 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Armllcaiions are Invited from 
qualified Lilt RAF) IANS Air this POM. 
SnUry within tha Ubnrlans . Kale 
£3. 4i)8- £4 .479. i Chartered Ubra- 
rluns t4.S8l-fc3.la0j. . 

. _ Apptlraaion rSrm» to bo returneil 
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Details ot all ( , 
adveilising aalegorlas 
i carried in the TLS 
• (filaasitled Advertlesrnent 
Pages may lie obfained' 
Irom 

Maile Corbett 
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Times Newspapers Lid., 
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New Printing 
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Frankfurt 

Book 

Fair 




If you are 
offending the 
Fair 

this year 

we look forward 
. to meeting you 
on our stand 

inHallNo. 5. 

Stand No. R932 

The 

Times 







